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WHEAT PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
MARKETING, AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES OF THE 


CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForeEstTRY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a.m., room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Spessard L. Holland presiding. 

Present : Senators Holland, Aiken, and Young (North Dakota). 

Also present : Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator Hottanp. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

The chairman of this subcommittee, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Johnston, was not able to be here for the hearing this morn- 
ing and asked me to preside in his absence. 

The subcommittee is investigating all problems in connection with 
the wheat situation. Several bills are pending, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture has furnished to the committee alternative proposals, but 
since the whole matter is so far from organized, unless there is objec- 
tion, we will proceed with the hearings on the basis of an exploration 
of the whole wheat problem. 

Is there objection ? 

Senator Youne. No, I think that is a good approach. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

The first witness is the Senator from Oregon, Mr. Neuberger. 

Will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, 
Senator Young. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always felt that the greatest consideration 
and active friendship one can show to another is to be prudent with his 
time. So I am going to be very brief this morning. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I believe the hour is 
at hand for drastic overhauling of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 under which the Federal Government has attempted to solve 
problems of basic farm commodity production and marketing. Be- 
cause the market characteristics of wheat lend themselves to an ar- 
rangement different than the present costly and ineffective program, 
the bill now before the committee—S. 1140—provides an excellent 
starting point for necessary revision of our national farm programs. 
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I urge favorable consideration of S. 1140 because— 
(1) It offers a method for reduction of mountainous wheat sur- 
~~ held by the Commodity Credit Corporation ; : 
(2) Its procedures are favored by a majority of wheat far ‘mers, 
including the Oregon Wheat Growers League in my home State; 
(3) It offers possible savings to the Feder al Treasury of up- 


wards to a half billion dollars “annually in reduced price support 
and storage costs. 


I do not intend to take the time of the committee to discuss details 
of the proposed legislation and the provisions for m: irketing of wheat 


for domestic food ‘consumption, for feed grain, and for overseas mar- 
kets. 


Senator Hotianp. Will the Senator yield there ? 
Senator NeuBerGer. Certainly. 

Senator Hottanp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


Senator Hotianp. Without objection, since this testimony relates 
to S. 1140, that bill will be incorporated in the record at this time. 


(S. 1140 was superseded by S. 1484 which is as follows :) 


[S. 1484, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Wheat 
Stabilization Act of 1959”, 

Sec. 2. Title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended (1) by designating subtitles D and E as subtitles E and F, respectively, 
and (2) by inserting after subtitle C a new subtitle D as follows: 


“SUBTITLE D—MARKETING QUOTA AND INCOME STABILIZATION PLAN FOR WHEAT 
“LEGISLATIVE FINDINGS 


“Sec. 379a. Wheat, in addition to being a basic food, is one of the great 
export crops of American agriculture and its production for domestic consumption 
and for export is essential to the maintenance of a sound national economy and 
to the general welfare. The movement of wheat from producer to consumer, in 
the form of the commodity or any of the products thereof, is preponderantly 
in interstate and foreign commerce. That small percentage of wheat which is 
produced and consumed within the confines of any State is normally commingled 
with, and always bears a close and intimate commercial and competitive relation- 
ship to, that quantity of such commodity which moves in interstate and foreign 
commerce. For this reason, any regulation of intrastate commerce in wheat is a 
regulation of commerce which is in competition with, or which otherwise affects, 
obstructs, or burdens interstate commerce in that commodity. In order to 
provide an adequate and balanced flow of wheat in interstate and foreign com- 
merce thereby assist farmers in obtaining parity of income by marketing wheat 
for domestic consumption at parity prices and by increased exports at world 
prices, and to assure consumers an adequate and steady supply of wheat at fair 
prices, it is necessary to regulate all commerce in wheat in the manner provided 
by this subtitle. 

“NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA 


“Src. 379b. Not later than May 15 of each calendar year, the Secretary shall 
proclaim a national marketing quota which shall be in effect with respect to the 
marketing of wheat during the marketing year beginning on July 1 of the next 
succeeding calendar year. The national marketing quota for any marketing 
year shall be a number of bushels equal to the sum of the number of bushels 
which he determines will be consumed as human food in the continental United 
States, or outside the continental United States by members of the Armed Forces, 
during such marketing year and the number of bushels which he determines will 
be exported during such marketing year, less seventy-five million bushels. 
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“APPORTIONMENT OF NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA 





“Sec. 379¢c. (a) The national marketing quota for wheat, less a reserve of not 
to exceed 1 per centum thereof for apportionment as provided in this subsection, 
shall be apportioned by the Secietary among the several States in such manner 
that the quota of any State will bear the same ratio to the national quota as a 
figure determined by multiplying the base acreage of such State by its average 
yield bears to the corresponding figure for all of the States. For the purpose of 
this subsection, the base acreage of a State shall be the average number of acres 
planted to wheat in such State for the 1952 and 1953 crops, and the average 
yield of a State shall be the average, weighted by the county base acres, of the 
average yields of the counties in the State as determined in accordance with 
subsection (b) of this section. The reserve set aside herein for apportionment 
by the Secretary shall be used to make increases in quotas apportioned to 
counties under subsection (b) of this section, on the basis of the relative needs 
of counties for additional quota because of reclamation and other new areas 
coming into the production of wheat after 1953. 

“(b) The State marketing quota for wheat, less a reserve of not to exceed 2 
per centum thereof for apportionment as provided in subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion, shall be apportioned by the Secretary among the counties in the State in 
such manner that the quota of any county will bear the same ratio to the State 
quota as a figure determined by multiplying the base acreage of such county by 
its average yield bears to the corresponding figure for all of the counties in 
such State. For the purpose of this subsection, the base acreage of a county 
shall be the average number of acres planted to wheat in such county for the 
1952 and 1953 crops, and the average yield of a county shall be the highest an- 
nual average number of bushels of wheat per acre harvested in such county 
during five consecutive years within the twenty-five year period immediately 
preceding the year in which the first such apportionment is made. 

“(c) The county quota shall be apportioned by the Secretary, through the 
county committees, among the farms within the county on which wheat has 
been planted during any one of the three marketing years immediately preceding 
the marketing year in which the apportionment is made and on which wheat 
was planted for the 1952 or 1953 crop, in such manner that the quota of any 
farm shall bear the same ratio to the county quota as a figure determined by 
multiplying the base acreage of such farm by its average yield bears to a cor- 
responding figure for all of the farms in such county entitled to receive a farm 
marketing quota for wheat. For the purpose of this subsection the base acreage 
of a farm shall be the average number of acres planted to wheat on such farm 
for the 1952 and 1953 crops, with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions 
during such years, tillable acres, crop rotation practices, type of soil and typog- 
raphy. The average yield on a farm shall be the average annual yield in bushels 
per harvested acre on such farm for the five years immediately preceding the 
year in which such apportionment is made on the basis of actual or estimated 
yields for such years with appropriate adjustments as prescribed by regulations 
issued by the Secretary, for abnormal weather or other conditions affecting 
yields in any of the years. Not more than 2 per centum of the State quota shall 
be used for apportionment to farms on which wheat has been planted during 
any of the three marketing years immediately preceding the marketing year in 
which the apportionment is made but upon which wheat was not planted for 
the 1952 or 1953 crops. The Secretary may by regulations provide for the dis- 
tribution of the farm marketing quota among individual producers on the farm 
on the basis of their respective shares in the wheat crop, or the proceeds thereof. 















































“MARKETING OF WHEAT 






“Src. 379d. (a) For the purposes of this subtitle, wheat marketed by a pro- 
ducer with respect to a farm after the beginning of the first marketing year for 
which a marketing quota and stabilization program is in effect under this sub- 
title shall be considered to be marketing quota wheat if— 

““(1) the amount of such wheat when added to any other wheat marketed 
by the producer with respect to.such farm as marketing quota wheat subse- 
quent to the beginning of the first marketing year for which a marketing 
quota and stabilization certificate program is in effect under this subtitle, 
does not exceed the total amount of wheat allotted to such farm as farm 
marketing quota (or portion thereof distributed to such producer) under 

this subtitle for such year and any subsequent marketing year or years up 
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to and including the marketing year which begins in the calendar year in 
which the wheat is marketed, Provided, That such quota or quotas have 
been determined as herein provided, and a marketing card or cards or simi- 
lar instruments for such quota or quotas have been issued to the producer, 


r 

(2) such wheat was harvested prior to the calendar year in which 
the first marketing year for which a marketing quota and stabilization 
certificate program is in effect under this subtitle begins, and could have 
been sold prior to the beginning of such marketing year without payment of 
a marketing penalty under Act of May 26, 1941 (U.S.C. 1340), and 

“(3) such wheat is identified by such producer and by any subsequent 
seller or other transferor as marketing quota wheat in such manner as shall 
be prescribed by regulations of the Secretary. 

“(b) For the purpose of this subsection, wheat marketed prior to the begin- 
ning of a marketing year shall be considered to have been marketed subsequent 
to the beginning of such marketing year if it is harvested during the calendar 
year in which such marketing year begins. 

“(c)(1) Except as provided in this subsection and in section 279g, nothing 
contained in this subtitle shall be construed to prohibit or restrict the transfer 
or use of wheat other than marketing quota wheat. 

“(2) Any person who, in connection with the sale or other transfer of wheat, 
represents such wheat to be marketing quota wheat and such wheat does not 
meet all the applicable requirements of subsection 379d(a) hereof, shall forfeit 
to the United States a sum equal to three times the number of bushels of wheat 
involved in such misrepresentation, multiplied by the price support per bushel 
in effect under section 379m hereof for the marketing year in which the misrep- 
resentation occurs. Such forfeiture shall be recoverable in a civil suit brought 
in the name of the United States. 

“(d) Beginning with the first day of the first marketing year for which a 
marketing quota and stabilization certificate program is in effect under this sub- 
title, no person who first processes wheat into food products composed wholly 
or partly of wheat for domestic food consumption or export, shall process any 
such wheat, and no person shall export unprocessed wheat, unless such person 
has in his possession evidence satisfactory to the Secretary that such wheat is 
either (1) marketing quota wheat, (2) imported wheat, (3) wheat sold by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, or (4) wheat which was marketed by the pro- 
ducer thereof prior to the beginning of the first marketing year for which a 
marketing quota and stabilization certificate program is in effect under this 
subtitle, and is not considered to have been marketed in such marketing year 
under the provisions of subsection (b) hereof. 


“DOMESTIC FOOD QUOTA 


“Sec. 379e. Not later than May 15 of each calendar year the Secretary shall 
determine and proclaim the domestic food quota for wheat for the marketing 
year beginning in the next calendar year. Such domestic food quota shall be 
that number of bushels of wheat which the Secretary determines will be con- 
sumed as human food in the continental United States, and outside the con- 
tinental United States by members of the Armed Forces, during such marketing 
year. 

“STABILIZATION CERTIFICATES 


“Sec. 379f. (a) The Secretary shall prepare for each marketing year stabiliza- 
tion certificates which shall be issued for each farm to which a farm marketing 
quota has been assigned under section 379%¢(c) for such year, and on which an 
amount of acreage equal to not less than 20 per centum or more than 50 per cen- 
tum of the wheat base acreage of the farm under section 379c(c) has been 
placed in the conservation reserve under the Soil Bank Act for such year: Pro- 
vided, That no farm shall be ineligible for receipt of stabilization certificates by 
reason of the placing of more than 50 per centum of the wheat base of such farm 
in the conservation reserve if the placing of such acreage was provided for 
under a contract entered into prior to the beginning of the first marketing vear 
for which a marketing quota and stabilization certificate program is in effect 
under this subtitle. The certificates issued for any farm shall be in an amount 
which bears the same ratio to such farm marketing quota as the domestic food 
quota proclaimed under section 379e bears to the national marketing quota 
proclaimed under section 379b for such year. Stabilization certificates shall not 
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be issued with respect to any farm in an amount in excess of the number ob- 
tained by multiplying the acreage planted to wheat by the average yield of such 
farm determined in accordance with section 379c(c). The stabilization cer- 
tificates for a farm shall be issued to the farm operator, but the Secretary may 
authorize the issuance of stabilization certificates to individual producers on 
any farm on the basis of their respective shares in the wheat crop, or the 
proceeds thereof, produced on the farm. The Secretary shall also issue and sell 
stabilization certificates to processors and importers in such quantities as are 
required by them in order to meet the requirements of subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 379g. Stabilization certificates shall be transferable only in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the Secretary. 

“(b) When the domestic food quota is proclaimed for any marketing year 
pursuant to section 379e hereof, the Secretary shall determine and proclaim the 
estimated parity price for wheat as of the beginning of the marketing year 
for which the domestic food quota is proclaimed. The value of any stabiliza- 
tion certificate issued for such marketing year shall be equal to 35 per centum 
of such estimated parity price of wheat per bushel, multiplied by the number 
of bushels of wheat with respect to which it is issued. The value of any stabiliza- 
tion certificate so determined shall remain constant and shall remain in effect 
until redeemed. 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized and directed through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation ot buy and sell stabilization certificates issued for any marketing 
year at the value proclaimed pursuant to subsection (b) of this section. For 
the purpose of facilitating the purchase and sale of certificates, the Secretary 
may establish and operate a pool or pools and he may also authorize public and 
private agencies to act as his agents, either directly or through the pool or 
pools. Certificates shall be valid to cover sales and importations of products 
made during the marketing year with respect to which they are issued and after 
being once used to cover such sales and importations shall be canceled by the 
Secretary. Any unused certificates shall be redeemed by the Secretary at the 
price established for such certificates. 


“ACQUISITION OF STABILIZATION CERTIFICATES BY PROCESSORS 


“Sec. 379g. (a) Beginning with the first day of the first marketing year for 
which a marketing quota and stabilization certificate program is in effect under 
this subtitle and except as provided in subsection (d) hereof, no person shall 
process wheat into food products composed wholly or partly of wheat for do- 
mestic food consumption or export in excess of the quantity for which stabiliza- 
tion certificates issued pursuant to section 379f hereof have been acquired by 
such person. 

“(b) Beginning with the first day of the first marketing year for which a 
marketing quota and stabilization certificate program is in effect under this 
subtitle, and except as provided in subsection (d) hereof, no person shall import 
or bring into the continental United States any food products containing 
wheat in excess of the quantity for which stabilization certificates issued pur- 
suant to section 379f of this Act have been acquired by such person. 

“(c) Upon the exportation from the continental United States of any food 
product containing wheat, with respect to which stabilization certificates are 
required herein have been acquired, the Secretary shall pay to the exporter an 
amount equal to the value of the certificates for the quantity of wheat so ex- 
ported in the food product. For the purposes of this subsection, the consignor 
named in the bill of lading, under which the article is exported, shall be con- 
sidered the exporter: Provided, however, That any other person may be con- 
sidered to be the exporter if the consignor named in the bill of lading waives 
claim in favor of such other person. 

“(d) Upon the giving of a bond satisfactory to the Secretary under such 
rules and regulations as he shall prescribe ot secure the purchase of and pay- 
ment for such stabilization certificates as may be required, any person required 
to have a stabilization certificate in order to process wheat or import a food 
product composed wholly or partly of wheat may process or import any such 
commodity without having first acquired a stabilization certificate. 

“(e) As used in this section and ‘section 379d(d), (1) the term ‘food’ means 
human food but shall not be deemed to include liquor or beverages, and (2) 
the term ‘export’ shall not be deemed to include the shipment of food products 
for consumption by the Armed Forces of the United States outside the con- 
tinental United States. 
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“CONVERSION FACTORS 


“Sec. 379h. The Secretary shall ascertain and establish conversion factors 
showing the amount of wheat contained in food products processed wholly or 
partly from wheat. The conversion factor for any such product shall be deter- 
mined upon the basis of the weight of wheat used in the processing of such 
product. 

“CIVIL PENALTIES 


“Sec. 379i. Any person who violates or attempts to violate, or participates 
or aids in the violation of any of the provisions of subsections (a) or (b) of 
section 379g, or of subsection (d) of subsection 379d hereof, shall forfeit to the 
United States a sum equal to three times the number of bushels of wheat involved 
in such violation, including the wheat in any product composed wholly or 
partly of wheat, multiplied by the price support per bushel in effect under 
section 379m hereof, for the marketing year in which such violation occurs. 
Such forfeiture shall be recoverable in a civil suit brought in the name of the 
United States. 


“ADJUSTMENTS IN NATIONAL MARKETING AND DOMESTIC FOOD QUOTAS 


“Sec. 379j. If the Secretary has reason to believe that because of a national 
emergency or because of a material increase in demand for wheat, the national 
marketing quota or the domestic food quota for wheat should be increased or 
suspended, he shall cause an immediate investigation to be made to determine 
whether the increase or suspension is necessary in Order to meet such emer- 
gency or increase in the demand for wheat. If, on the basis of such investiga- 
tion, the Secretary finds that such increase or suspension is necessary, he shall 
immediately proclaim such finding (and if he finds an increase is necessary, the 
amount of the increase found by him to be necessary) and thereupon such quotas 
shall be increased or shall be suspended, as the case may be. In case any 
national marketing quota is increased under this section, each farm marketing 
quota for wheat shall be increased in the same ratio. In case any domestic 
food quota for wheat is increased under this section, the amount of the sta- 
bilization certificates for each farm shall be increased in the same ratio. 


“REPORTS AND RECORDS 


“Sec. 379k. (a) The provisions of section 378(a) of this Act shall apply to 
all persons, except wheat producers, who are subject to the provisions of this 
subtitle, except that any such person failing to make any report or keep any 
record as required by this section or making any false report or record shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be subject to 
a fine of not more than $2,000 for each such violation. 

“(b) The provisions of section 373(b) of this Act shall apply to all wheat 
farmers who are subject to the provisions of this subtitle. 


“REFERENDUM 


“Sec. 3791. In the first referendum, held pursuant to section 336 hereof, 
following the enactment of this subtitle for the purpose of determining whether 
farmers eligible to vote in such referendum and voting on the question favor 
a marketing quota and stabilization certificate program under this subtitle in 
lieu of marketing quotas under subtitle B hereof, the Secretary shall submit 
on separate ballots the question of whether such farmers favor a marketing 
quota and stabilization certificate program under this subtitle in lieu of market- 
ing quotas under subtitle B. If the Secretary determines that a majority of 
eligible farmers voting on such question favor such marketing quota and sta- 
bilization certificate program under this subtitle D, the Secretary shall, prior to 
the effective date of the national marketing quota proclaimed under subtitle B, 
hereof, suspend the operation of such quota and place into effect a marketing 
quota and stabilization certificate program for the crop with respect to which the 
referendum is held and subsequent wheat crops under the provisions of this sub- 
title, in which event the provisions of subtitle B relating to marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments for wheat shall no longer be in effect. If a majority 
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of such farmers do not favor such program the provisions of this subtitle shall 
be of no further force or effect. The determinations of the Secretary pursuant 
to this section shall be final and not subject to judicial review. 


“PRICE SUPPORT 


“Src. 379m. Notwithstanding any other provision of law— 

“(a) whenever a wheat marketing quota and stabilization certificate 
program under this subtitle is in effect, price support for wheat shall be 
determined in accordance with the provisions of subsection (b) of this 
section ; 

“(b) the Commodity Credit Corporation is directed to make available, 
through loans, purchases, or other operations, price support to producers of 
wheat at a level not less than 65 per centum of the parity price for wheat 
as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture as of May 1 prior to the 
beginning of the marketing year on the amounts of the farm marketing 
quotas of such producers for such year. 


“SECURITY RESERVE FOR WHEAT 


“Src. 379n. (a) The Secretary is authorized and directed to establish a se- 
curity reserve for wheat, and to transfer to such reserve five hundred million 
bushels of wheat owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation. Wheat placed 
in such reserve shall remain the property of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and, except for rotation to prevent spoilage, shall not be removed from such 
reserve except in case of war or other national emergency proclaimed by the 
President. 

“(b) The Commodity Credit Corporation shall enter into contracts for the 
storage of wheat placed in the reserve established by this Act for such periods 
of time and on such terms as will result in the most economical cost. Such 
contracts shall be awarded on a basis which will provide adequate dispersal for 
security purposes among the producing States, having regard for the propor- 
tionate production of such State. Such contracts shall provide for the rotation 
of stocks to prevent spoilage and for such purpose shall contain a schedule of 
premiums and discounts for differences in quality. 

“Sec. 3790. The provisions of sections 361 to 368, each inclusive, shall apply 
to farm marketing quotas established under this subtitle D.” 


Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. 

The members of the committee are well versed in these details and 
no doubt will receive voluminous testimony from agricultural experts, 
wheat farmers and others on these phases of the proposal. I do 
want to emphasize, however, my strong belief that the Wheat Stabili- 
zation Act of 1959 should be enacted as a single program for solution 
of problems affecting a single commodity. It should stand by itself 
as a new approach in farm legislation. 

The present program for wheat is outmoded. It is not serving the 
best interests of either the wheat farmers, or the Nation. I believe 
that S. 1140 offers a sound substitute for a program which has out- 
lived its usefulness. In view of costs and inadequacies of the present 
program, certainly nothing can be lost by trying this new way of 
coping with wheat surpluses. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to include with my re- 
marks an article written by Mr. Clancy Jean, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Oregon Wheat Growers League, explaining advantages 
of the Wheat Stabilization Act. The article appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 5, 1959, issue of the Oregon Farmer. 


Senator Hotianp. Without objection, that will be incorporated in 
the record. 
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(The article follows :) 


{From the Oregon Farmer, Feb. 5, 1959] 


Growers SEEK AN ANSWER TO THE WHEAT PROBLEM—SUGGESTED BY THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WHEATGROWERS : A MODIFICATION OF THE TWO-PRICE PLAN AND 
BUSHEL ALLOTMENTS 


(By Clancy Jean, executive vice president, Oregon Wheat League) 


Only a person completely sheltered from newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television doesn’t know that “‘wheat is the No. 1 farm problem in the United 
States today.” 

It might be of some interest to take a look at what the wheat growers have 
to say about the problem, since it is they who, in the final analysis, will have to 
make the necessary adjustments if a path is to be blazed out of the present 
maze. 

When the National Association of Wheatgrowers met for its ninth annual 
convention in Denver just before Christmas, growers took a long, hard look at 
their own situation and at the national picture. 

Essentially, they gave cognizance to two basic faetors: (1) There’s lots of 
wheat. Further, in any evaluation of the present program, which resulted in 
the 1958 wheat crop of 1,450 million bushels, it is evident that present produc- 
tion control laws are inadequate. It would appear that, with respect to this 
point, they would be in agreement with Secretary Benson. So, the growers say 
a new approach is needed to stabilize production. 

(2)From the grower’s standpoint, the most pressing problem is that of main- 
taining sufficient income to purchase the products of industry and labor, which 
he needs for his operation as well as to retain a satisfactory standard of living 
in face of reduced acreage and rising costs of production. Thus, a new ap- 
proach is definitely needed to stabilize income. 

; In developing their plan the Nation’s wheatgrowers kept four basic concepts 
n mind. 

Wheatgrowers’ net income must be maintained if they are to reduce pro- 
duction below the current level ; 

; ae buildup of CCC stocks must be stopped and gradually reduced to a normal 
evel; 

Further reduction in acreage of wheat must not be shifted to other crops; 

Increased yields per acre must not be reflected in increased Government hold- 
ings of wheat. 

What is needed, the growers say, is to stop the buildup of Commodity Credit’s 
stocks, and even reduce them, while also reducing production through a pro- 
grain that takes increased yields into consideration and prevents diverted wheat 
acres from creating problems with other crops—do these things and maintain 
growers’ incomes. 

To accomplish this the Nation’s wheat producers are proposing a production 
and income stabilization plan. 

First off, they say, do away with acreage allotments and checking of com- 
pliance along with current marketing quotas—and substitute for these marketing 
allotments expressed in bushels. 

They want marketing allotments based on the wheat baSe acreage for the 
average of the 1952-53 planted acreage. Each farm would receive a bushel 
allotment. This would be arrived at by multiplying the base acreage by the 
normal yield per acre, factored to the county allotment. Normal yields, they 
Say, Should be based on the period that provides the most equitable relation- 
ship between counties and States. 

For example, it would have worked out this way for 1958: 

(1) Estimated amount used for food in the United States, 485 million bushels. 

(2) Estimated amount of U.S. exports, 430 million bushels. 

(3) Total estimated demand, 915 million bushels. 
> ( ae amount of wheat to be moved out of CCC stocks each year, 75 million 

ushels. 

National marketing allotments, 840 million bushels. 

The plan also calls for price supports of $1.60 per bushel for the national mar- 
keting allotment. This allotment, as shown above, would be spelled out for each 
_ in bushels and then would be a price support on this amount of $1.60 per 

shel. 
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In addition, certificates would be issued on each grower’s share of the 485 
million bushels used for food in the United States. These certificates would be 
redeemable in an amount to return to the grower full parity on that portion of 
his production. Using 1958 as an example, food uses of wheat were equal to 
about 60 percent of the national marketing allotment suggested by the plan. 

But, in order to be eligible to receive these certificates, the grower would have 
to put at least 20 percent—but not more than 30 percent—of his wheat base in 
the conservation reserve. Moreover, wheatgrowers insist that neither the $5,000 
limitation nor the depletion of the soil bank base requirements should apply 
under this plan. They recognize, moreover, that a suitable cover must be main- 
tained on the acreage placed in the conservation reserve. 

Nor is this all the plan includes. The growers further believe that redemption 
of the certificates should be provided through the sale of the certificates to 
processors. This provision is taken from the domestic parity plan, long advo- 
cated by wheatgrowers. This would relieve the taxpayer of a major part of the 
costs by the stabilization plan, itis pointed out. 

Wheatgrowers have long held that they are entitled to full parity for at least 
that portion of their crop that is used for food consumption in the United States. 

The proposal, officers of the National Association of Wheat Growers maintain, 
would save the Federal Government an estimated $500 million per year, based 
on current costs. A condensed list of the possible savings shows the program 
would save the Federal Government $100 million from reduced export subsidies ; 
$75 million for the annual storage costs of the proposed defense stockpile and 
remaining CCC stocks; $10 million for administrative costs due to elimination 
of acreage allotments and market quotas; $310 million, brought about by not 
only arresting the annual increase in CCC stocks, but also by moving 75 million 
bushels from CCC stocks each year. 

Additionally, the growers’ plan calis for no restrictions on the use of wheat on 
farms where produced or when sold to other farmers or to bonded feed proc- 
essors, 

As outlined, the plan would provide a wheatgrower with income from four 
sources: (1) He would receive $1.60 (approximately 65 percent of parity) for 
his share of the national allotment, which is computed to be 840 million bushels 
for 1958; (2) about 60 percent of his bushel quota would be eligible to receive 
certificates, which when redeemed would provide him full parity on this part of 
his production; (3) he would receive soil-bank payments from placing 20 to 
30 percent of his wheat base acreage in the conservation reserve, which is a 
requisition of the plan in order to obtain certificates; and (4) should his pro- 
duction exceed his bushel allotment, this wheat could be marketed only to bonded 
feed processors, other farmers, or fed on his own farm—at no support level at 
all. 

To implement the program, the growers believe that at least 500 million bushels 
of the present CCC stocks should be set aside in a defense stockpile. The wheat- 
growers point out that stockpiles of food are equal in importance to munitions 
and strategic materials and this stockpile, like others, should be maintained as 
part of our national defense program. This is generally recognized as the mini- 
mum level of carryover advisable under current world tensions. The growers 
also note that costs of storage could be greatly reduced if bids for this defense 
stockpile were asked on a 5-year contract with a schedule of premiums and dis- 
counts that would permit turning of stocks by warehousemen. 

The National Association of Wheat Growers insist the proposal will work only 
if adopted in its entirety. The association proposes that the plan be offered to 
farmers in a national referendum. Eligibility to vote would be based on those 
eligible to vote in the last wheat marketing quota referendum, and a simple 
majority of those voting should be sufficient to make it effective. 


Senator Hottanp. Any questions? 

Senator Young. I would like to comment that there has been a 
great deal of interest in some form of a two-price system ever since 
the days of McNary and Haugen. 

Senator Neupercer. Senator McNary was from my State and on 
this distinguished committee. 

Senator Younae. There is no organization in my State sponsoring 
any form of a two-price system. We only have two organizations, 
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the Farmers Union and Farm Bureau, and they have different pro- 
grams. But I find a sizable majority of the farmers still favor that 
approach to the wheat problem. I don’t think they will be satis- 
fied until it is tried out sometime. 

_ Senator Neusercer. You come from one of the great wheat-grow- 
ing States of the Nation. My State produces not nearly as much 
wheat, and it is a different type of wheat, the soft wheat of the high 
uplands, which is more suitable for cakes and biscuits and pies and 
scones and things like that than for bread. 

But there are certain problems in common to your wheat farmers 
and mine. I feel this way, certainly the present existing farm pro- 
grams that we have cannot be regarded as a success. There is mount- 
ing opposition to them among the public and the press, the surpluses 
are growing, the storage costs are growing, agricultural income is 
certainly not prospering and I would say that perhaps there should 
be some experimentation based on trial and error of something such 
as this. 

I am not 100 percent certain that it will succeed, but neither do I 
believe that the existing program is a success. I feel that this pro- 
gram has sufficient merit and has sufficient promise of success that 
it ought to be given a thorough and fair trial. 

Senator Youna. Well, I think it is certain that the present pro- 
gram can’t work unless you make controls work. The whole program 
is based on production controls and they have broken down. I think 
the least this Congress should do would be to tighten up on controls 
or abolish them. 

Senator Nevupercer. You know more about this than I do. You 
have been in farming but I haven’t. Mrs. Neuberger’s family are 
farmers, but I am not; Iam a city fellow. 

I feel this way, as long as we allow production to be based on acre- 
age rather than units, then every grower is going to use improved 
scientific and technological methods to increase his production on the 
allowable acreage, so certainly the controls are going to have no 
effect. 

In addition, I also feel this way about the program that we have 
now: I come from a State which is divided by the Cascade Moun- 
tains, as you know. East of the mountains most of the growers are 
supported under the wheat program. West of the mountains I dare- 
say we don’t have a handful of farmers that grow a supported com- 
modity. 

More and more I find among farmers themselves opposition to the 
existing programs, because we have so many orchardists, we have so 
many small diversified farmers in poultry, chickens and turkeys, who 
receive no assistance at all from the Government. 

Unless we do something to revise these agricultural programs, we 
are even going to diminish the support for them among the rural 
population. I do feel that this program merits a trial. I guess it 
started in the early 1920’s, and I know Senator McNary, who was 
a close friend of mine, used to tell me about his efforts and if I am 
not misteken, President Coolidge vetoed the McNary-Haugen bill 
twice; didn’t he? 

Senator Youne. That is right. 
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Senator Neusercer. So it has been passed by Congress more than 
a quarter of a century ago, when they thought it deserved a trial. _ 

Senator Hon_tanp. One question I am particularly interested in is 
what disposition S. 1140 would make of the present right of any wheat 
farmer to produce up to 15 acres, without any control whatever. 

Senator Nevupercer. In my opinion, I don’t think S. 1140 touches 
that. Maybe I am wrong. 

Senator Youne. I believe, Mr. Chairman, it has one feature in it, 
much the same as the grange’s two-price system, and a_ bushel 
allotment control, or an acreage allotment control as proposed by the 
administration. This proposal goes to the tightening up of controls, 
if Congress decides to take that approach and that would base con- 
trols on bushels, rather than acreage. I think that would be a great 
improvement. 

As I understand the bill sponsored by the National Wheat Growers 
Association and various wheat commissions, it is much along the same 
order. In fact, I introduced a bill a few days ago on bushel allot- 
ments in which I borrowed some of the provisions of the bill which 
is pending now, and which you spoke to. 

Senator Hotxianp. Is it your understanding then, Senator Young, 
that S. 1140, in its quota provisions, would apply to every wheat pro- 
ducer, regardless of whether his acreage was over 15 acres or not? 

Senator Youne. They have a little different approach. In sub- 
stance, that is what it would be. In my bill I put it at 200 bushels. 
The present legislation provides that anyone could produce up to 15 
acres, or 200 bushels, and in my bushel allotment bill I left out the 
acres but left in the 200 bushels provision which places that exemp- 
tion on a bushel basis. 

Senator HoLtanp. You mean up to 200 bushels there shall not be 
any apportionment of domestic and foreign quotas, I mean, to that 
particular producer? 

Senator Younc. That is right; he can raise up to that amount, and 
mark it as free of penalty. 

Senator Hot_anp. That might easily go over 15 acres then, under 
the average production found in some areas, might it not ? 

Senator Youne. 200 bushels. 

Senator Hotianp. Yes. 

Senator Youne. No; that would tend to decrease it. Fifteen acres 
or 200 bushels provision was in the law in 1938, when the yield per 
acre was less. It would mean somewhat less but would still give them 
a pretty good allotment they could raise free of penalty. I would 
like to see it abolished completely myself but I realize it can’t be 
done in this Congress. 

Senator Hottann. Wouldn’t it amount to giving an unequal privi- 
lege, in acres, to different producers, in different areas? Now in an 
area where the average production is 25 bushels to the acre, and there 
are plenty of areas where it is even greater, it would be only 8 acres, 
and in an area where it is only 10 bushels to the acre, and there are 
such areas, it would be 20 acres. 

Senator Young. Yes, it would have a tendency to do that. Of 
course you have that provision of law now, 15 acres or 200 bushels. 

Senator HotiaNnp. At any rate, if I understood your testimony, 
Senator Neuberger, you are of the feeling that it is most appropriate 
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if not necessary that the wheat problems be approached in a separate 
bill, on a separate basis from the general agricultural program, be- 
cause of the peculiar difficulties in the field of wheat production ¢ 

Senator NeuBercer. Because of the peculiar difficulties, because of 
the legitimate opportunities we have to distribute wheat overseas, 
because this bill would separate the proportion of wheat used for 
human consumption in our own country from that which was either 
for animal feed or sold overseas—for all these reasons, Mr. Chairman, 
I think it deserves separate judgment. We all realize that wheat is 
the largest existing agricultural surplus, that the cost of the program 
has become extremely large, and that here is a new approach which 
certainly gives some promise of succeeding. 

I think any person would have to be very bold and dogmatic indeed 
to claim he had an answer to the farm program in this country. And 
I trust that I am not that dogmatic or self-confident. But I do think 
this program deserves a trial. 

Senator Hotzanp. Such a trial, by itself, limited to this commodity, 
would follow up the action of Congress last year, would it not, in 
approaching three of the basic commodities on an experimental basis, 
which experiment is now being worked out, and I am referring of 
course to corn, cotton, and rice. 

Senator NeusBercer. Not only that, but we have had a separate act 
for a few years dealing with wool in which certain features of the 
Brannan plan have been applied to wool. That isn’t a basic crop, 
of course. 

Senator HoLttanp. Wool is a deficit crop—wool and sugar—and I am 
trying to limit my comment to the basics, which are in surplus and 
where we do have problems, though the Congress by its action last 
year, recognized, first, that the problems are not equally severe and, 
second, that the problems are not the same, because different remedial 
action was addressed to each of those three crops last year. 

Your proposal, or the proposal which you are supporting, would 
extend the experimental dealing with this grave group of problems into 
adopting a new program for wheat. 

Senator NeuBercer. That is correct. 

Senator Hoxtianp. I think that is logical. 

Any further questions, Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. I would like to say this, that I don’t believe this 
kind of approach would work at all for corn. But I think it does 
deserve consideration for wheat. None of these farm programs work 
perfectly, but I believe it would work better than the one we have. 

Senator HoLtitaAnp. By my comment I didn’t mean I think this bill is 
the way to deal with it, but I think it is completely logical to address 
the attention of the committee and Congress to try and solve the wheat 
problem on whatever basis seems soundest to approach it, whether 
that is incorporated in this bill or in some other measure. 

Any other questions ? 

Senator Youna. No, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Senator Curtis is here. Though not a member 
of the committee, would you care to address any questions to Senator 
Neuberger ? 

Senator Curtis. I think not. 

Senator Hotxzanp. Thank you, Senator Neuberger. 


NT 
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Senator Neupercer. Thank you so much, Senator Holland, for 
your courtesy and kindness. 

Senator Hotianp. The next witness is the Senator from Nebraska, 
Senator Curtis. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL T. CURTIS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity toappear here. My statement will be brief. 

I am pleased to appear before this committee as a cosponsor of legis- 
lation designed to stabilize our wheat production and marketing. In 
our agricultural economy it is well known that wheat is about the most 
acute problem. We have witnessed overproduction, lowered income 
to our wheat farmers, mounting surpluses, and soaring costs to the 
Federal Government. It has been reported that we have stored, at 
present, about 1.3 billion bushels of wheat and I need not detail for 
this committee the cost of that storage or its depressing effect on wheat 
marketing. 

It is gratifying to me that many wheat farmers from my State have 
taken positions of leadership in developing the program now being 
studied by your committee. They have done a forthright job and 
certainly can speak as experts in their field. I have met with them 
many times and know how thoroughly they have weighed every aspect 
of the problems at hand. 

It is my earnest hope that the Congress can enact, at this session, the 
wheat stabilization program. It proposes to stabilize the income of 
wheat producers and, at the same time, affords substantial economies 
to the Federal Government. In addition, one of its important fea- 
tures is a provision for an orderly reduction of surplus wheat in 
storage. 

I might say I believe the most successful operations of the farm 
program are those where we deal with a single commodity. It is true 
they have different problems and some of them, as the chairman 
pointed out, are deficit crops. 

Wheat is used almost exclusively for human consumption. There is 
no particular reason why the producer of wheat should receive a sub- 
standard price any more than the man who delivers the bread receives 
a substandard price. 

I realize you can’t obtain those objectives by mandatory law. But 
you are dealing with a product that does not have the complexities of 
a feed grain. I think a system that has two prices comes more near 
to conforming with the world situation than a one-price would. It 
perhaps will help foreign disposal. 

As an individual who has worked for many years to promote the 
industrial uses of agricultural surpluses, this bill is very important. 
It would mean that after the human food needs were met, that the bal- 
ance would be available at a lower price and thus encourage industrial 
uses. That is necessary if hoped-for infant industries, such as an 
industry consuming agricultural'surpluses, is to grow. 

I think that when a group of farmers come in and suggest that they 
want to try a plan that will lessen the cost to the Government, that that 
very one factor merits our attention and if at all possible we should give 
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it a try. The present situation is not satisfactory, what is proposed 
here is not perfect but I think it will be an improvement. 

[ believe sincerely that the time is at hand to take a searching look 
at the economics of wheat production and marketing. I urge favor- 
able action by this committee on the legislation now being heard. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hotitanp. Any questions, Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. I don’t think I have any questions. I was very 
interested in Senator Curtis’ comments, and his knowledge and under- 
standing of the wheat problem. It is a serious one, and the two-price 
system it seems to me offers the best chance of getting into the foreign 
markets, where you have a different problem with wheat, I think, than 
perhaps any other commodity. 

Ninety-six percent of all the wheat produced in the world is pro- 
duced under some kind of a government program. There are only 
two nations in the world that have lower Government prices than we 
have and that is Canada and Australia. Both of them have a Govern- 
ment monopoly and Canada sets their price every day and their average 
price last year was about $1.43 a bushel, as I recall. They have a 
subsidized freight rate which gives them an advantage of about 30 
cents a bushel over us. 

Australia has a Government monopoly. All the other countries 
have a price support range from $2 to $4 or more. Most of the wheat 
that moves into world trade is on a government-to-government basis. 
There is no such thing as a world market anymore, as there used to be. 
To me, this is about the only way that you can get into these foreign 
markets. You have to have a different price than you have for do- 
mestic use. 

Senator Hottanp. Senator Schoeppel, would you care to address 
any questions ? 

Senator Scuoepren. Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of this sub- 
committee but I understood wheat is being discussed so I am happy to 
be here for awhile. 

Senator Hottanp. Senator Curtis, we appreciate your testimony. 

Senator Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hotianp. The next witness on the list is Mr. Marvin L. 
McLain, Assistant Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, ac- 
companied by Mr. Martin Sorkin and Mr. Satterfield. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE; AND MARTIN SORKIN, ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLarn. Senator Holland, and Senator Schoeppel, I have just 


a brief statement I would like to read and have inserted in the record, 
if that is agreeable. 


Senator Hotianp. That is all right. 

Mr. McLatn. I appreciate this opportunity to meet with you today 
to outline the wheat problem and to review with you our alternative 
recommendations for handling this major problem. _ It is obvious that 
major changes must be made in wheat legislation if a continued in- 
crease in the surplus of wheat is to be avoided. In view of the fact 
that the law requires a proclamation of the 1960 crop marketing quota 
levels by May 15, 1959, the time element is an urgent factor, 
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Some weeks ago the Secretary appeared before this committee and 
presented the administration’s views on the overall farm situation. 
He also at that time spelled out his suggested alternative solutions to 
the wheat problem. I will review them briefly again. 

Senator Hottanp. Without objection, the alternative recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture will be placed in the record 
at the end of the testimony of the witness. 

Mr. McLar1n. We are now facing a crisis in wheat. There’s no 
denying it or escaping it. That is asummary of the situation: 

(1) Wheat carryover stocks are now expected to reach an alltime 
high of about 1.3 billion bushels as of July 1,1959. If we didn’t grow 
another bushel in 1959, we would still have enough wheat to meet all 
current domestic needs and probable exports and still have a carryover 
of 325 million bushels into the next marketing year. 

However, a big crop is already forecast for 1959 and prospects are 
that we will add another 150 to 200 million bushels to our stocks from 
the 1959 crop, bringing the total Federal investment to about $3.5 
billion. This carryover is expensive to store and expensive to pay 
interest on. 

(2) The major reasons for this buildup are these : 

(a) Yields: A fantastic increase occurred in yield per acre pri- 
marily due in recent years to exceptionally good weather. The rec- 
ord yield of 27 bushels per acre in 1958 was up about 14 above 1957. 
It has been gradually rising for a good many years. 

(6) Overplanting: Allotments were overplanted by more than 6 
million acres in 1958, more than offsetting the 5 million acres placed 
in the acreage reserve. 

Senator Youna. May I ask a question at this point ? 

Do you have the figures for this year? Do you have them in your 
statement ? 

Mr. McLain. They are not in the statement. We can insert them 
in the record here. The intention for spring wheat was just out day 
before yesterday. It is up 9 percent. 

Senator Youne. How will the total acres compare with last year? 
Last year you had, was it 56 million acres? 

Mr. McLarn. Our harvested acres or planted ? 

Senator Youne. Planted. How many acres is it over the 55 million ? 

Mr. McLain. You are talking about planted ? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Sorxr1n. Senator, it was actually around 56 but I will check. 

Senator Youne. Planted acres in 1958, last year. 

Mr. McLarn. Just a minute, we have it here. 

Mr. Sorxtn. 5814 million acres is indicated for 1959. 

Senator Hotianp. His question relates to 1958. 

Mr. Sorkin. This is an increase of 2 million acres over 1958. About 
5614 million acres were planted in 1958. 

Mr. McLarty. Of course the estimate for 1959 is still an intention 
to plant for spring wheat. 

Senator Youna. There were 5 million acres in reserve last year. 
So they are overplanting very heavily this year again. 

Mr. Sorxtn. This year there is no acreage reserve. 

Senator Youna. They are planting over 55 million acres. 

Mr. McLarn. I think the answer to your question would be, leaving 
the acreage reserve out, they are putting that land back to wheat in 
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most cases and it’s up about 2 million from what was planted a year 
ago, if our intentions are correct. They may change, particular] 
in your area, not so much in the fall wheat area, because that is all 
planted, of course. 

Mr. Sorin. In addition, you had a big sign up in the wheat area, 
under the conservation reserve, which becomes effective for the 1959 
crop. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, this points up the real problem 
you have. Many farmers are abiding by the quotas, but many are 
overseeding, because the penalty is not very much. The controls are 
completely outmoded. Unless the Congress acts before about the 
middle of May, you will have this bad situation running into next 
year again. You have to announce wheat quotas sometime in May 
and the provisions the farmers vote on in the wheat referendum in 
June. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. That is the reason I called attention 
to that in the first paragraph of my statement again. 

Senator Youne. That is why I was so anxious to get these hear- 
ings started. The least we could do is to make these controls work 
or abolish them. 

Senator Hoxiianp. I fully agree with the Senator from North 
Dakota and I think the record ought to be amplified somewhat. 

What is the minimum acreage permitted under the present system ? 

Mr. McLarn. 55 million. 

Senator Hotianp. And that was the basis of allotments this last 

ear. 

Mr. Mclarn. That is right. Of course, this minimum was set 
many, many years ago, when yields were about half what they are 
now. 

Senator Hotianp. And out of that 55 million, substantially 5 mil- 
lion was placed under the acreage reserve program. 

Mr. McLain. In 1958, that is right. 

Senator Hotianp. So if the allotments had been observed, with that 
5 million retired, there would have been about 50 million acres planted ¢ 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. 

Senator Hottanp. And your statement is that about 6 million over- 
planting took place. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Senator Hotianp. In other words, an industry which was being 
benefitted by special Government programs, to the extent of includ- 
ing 5 million of its allotted acreage in a plan by which the Govern- 
ment made rather generous peat turned right around and not 
only overplanted the equivalent of the 5 million retired under the 
acreage reserve, but more than that, overplanted about 6 million. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. Of course these were different indi- 
viduals, as you understand. But the industry did it. 

Senator Hoxianp. I understand. Was there any way in which 
that could have been prevented or properly penalized ? 

Mr. McLain. Not under the statute. Of course there is a penalty. 
But Senator Young is exactly right on this point, the penalty is not 
severe enough to deter people from doing what they are doing. 

Renspor Hotianp. Is the penalty against planted acreage or har- 
vested ¢ 
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Mr. McLarn. It ison a harvested now. 

Senator Hotianp. Now to complete the record, how much of this 
total of 6 million overplanted acreage was actually harvested ? 

Mr. McLatn. We can furnish that. Do you have the harvested 
acreage in 1958 ? 

Mr. Sorx1n. Total harvested was 53.6 million. 

Senator Hotianp. However, undoubtedly some of that which was 
allotted and planted was not harvested. 

Mr. McLain. There is always, as you know, an abandonment of 
many areas of acreage. 

Senator Hoxtianp. I understand. But there is at least 3.6 million 
acres where harvesting took place on acreage that was overplanted 
and there will be acai more production from that acreage 
than the amount which would have been grown on the actual allotted 
acreage which was abandoned and not harvested. 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. I wish that the Department would supply for 
the record the specific figures on that, so that we may see clearly from 
the record just exactly how many people abused the program, because 
that is what they have done in terms of acreage. 

Any questions on this point ? 

Senator Youne. No, I don’t think so. 

(The information requested above is as follows:) 
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22 WHEAT PROGRAMS 


Senator Hotianp. Proceed. 

Mr. McLain. Failure of production controls: Acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas, even when coupled with the acreage reserve, 
have proved to be inadequate to control production—one of the major 
objectives of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

(d) Too large a minimum national acreage allotment: About 20 
years ago when | the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 19: 38, as amended, 
there was set a minimum national acreage allotment of 55 million acres, 
yields were less than 18 bushels per planted acre at that time. In the 
1950’s, while average yields per planted acre have been nearly 18 
bushels, yields for 1! 957 and 1958 have aver aged 22.5 bushels per acre. 

Again all of this is on a planted acre basis, you see. A normal wheat 
crop on this minimum will produce 1.2 billion bushels, or about 200 
million bushels more than total requirements at current support levels. 

Senator Hotianp. I was interested in your statement off the printed 
statement that your average yield is computed on planted acreage. 

Mr. McLain. This statement was because 

Senator Hottanp. What was the average yield on harvested acres ? 

Mr. McLarn. It was 27 in 1958. 

Senator Hotianp. Proceed. 

Mr. McLain. Compliance on a harvested basis: Yields have shot up 
from 20.2 bushels per acre in 1956 to 27.3 bushels per acre with the 
shift from a-planted to a harvested basis to determine compliance with 
allotments and quotas. Under this arrangement farmers can over- 
plant, keep the best acreage, and destroy the poorest. These results are 
a vo up in yield per harvested acre. 

(7) F ifteen-acre exemption: In 1941 Congress exempted farms pro- 
ducing 15 acres or less from marketing quotas. The number of farms 
coming under this exemption has expanded, resulting in a cutback 
on acreage in the most efficient wheat areas. In 1958, 15-acre farms 
planted more than double their allotments. Some 600 million bushels 
of the estimated 1.5 billion bushel carryover we estimated on July 1, 
1960, will result from this provision, since the exemption of the 
provision. 

(7) Basing marketing quota penalty on normal yields: Actual yields 
have been well above normal—for example, 27 bushels compared with 
a normal of 15 bushels in Kansas. As a result, no penalty was paid 
on 12 bushels per acre on each overplanted acreage on the average 
farm. 

Recommendations beginning with 1960 crops: In accordance with 
the President’s farm program message and the Secretary’s agreement 
when he testified recently before the Senate committee, we have sub- 
mitted two alternatives for meeting some of the problems of wheat and 
have sent to the Senate committee drafts of the necessary legislation 
to implement these recommendations. We have brought additional 
copies with us if more are needed. These alternative proposals are 
as follows: 

1. Relaxation of controls: 

(a) Acreage allotments and marketing quotas would be discontinued 
beginning with the 1963 crop. In the interim the Secretary would 
be given authority to increase the national acreage allotment by not 
more than 50 percent under certain specified conditions. 
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(6) Prices would be supported under either of these alternatives: 

(1) Alternative A: While controls are in effect (1960-62) support 
would be not less than 75 percent nor more than 90 percent of the aver- 
age price received by farmers during the preceding 3 marketing years. 
Thereafter support would be 90 percent of such standard. 

(2) Alternative B: Support would be at a level not in excess of 90 
percent of parity, using the 8 factors contained in section 401(b) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, which is now used for the feed grain. 

‘Senator Honanp. May I ask a question there? Does the Depart- 
ment have any preference between alternatives A and B? 

Mr. McLarty. Yes, sir, we do. The Secretary indicated at the time 
he appeared here, and I would restate, he has preference for the alter- 
native A of these two approaches. 

Senator Hotuanp. Is there a question on this particular point, be- 
fore the witness proceeds ? 

Senator Youna. No, thank you. 

Senator HoLtianp. Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator ScHorerren. No. 

Mr. McLain. Continuation of controls: This is the other possible 
route Senator Young was mentioning here—changes in controls. 

(1) Revision of national acreage allotment: "The 55-million-acre 
minimum national acreage allotment would be repea'ed. As long as 
the carryover is more than 500 million bushels, the national acreage 
allotment would be based upon estimated domestic consumption for 
the crop for which the quota is being proclaimed plus estimated ex- 
ports for dollars in the year in which the allotment is proclaimed. 
These exports would not include exports under titles I, I, and III of 
Public Law 480. In other years—that is in years when this carr yover 
dropped below 500 million—the national acreage allotment would be 
based on the acreage necessary to make available a normal supply, 
as presently defined. 

(2) Revised penalty: The penalty rate would be raised to the full 
support level in place of the present 45 percent of May 1 parity. The 
penalty would be based on the actual yield of the excess acreage rather 
than on the normal yield of the farm ‘marketing excess. In determin- 
ing wheat acreage, acreages of mixtures would ‘not be included if they 
contained less than 25 percent—as compared with 50 percent or less 
at present—and would apply to the entire United States instead of 
only wheat mixture areas as at present. 

Senator Hottanp. I have a question there. How much penalties 
were paid out of this last year’s production? How many acres, in what 
total amount ? 

Mr. McLarn. I can furnish that for the record, Senator Holland. 

Mr. Satterfield, would you have a rough estimate of what that might 
be? I doubt whether you would have it for 1958. You might have it 
for 1957. 

We will furnish it for the record. 

Senator Hotuanp. I think it is important to have it furnished for 
the record for 1957 and 1958. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Wheat: Estimated production on acres harvested in excess of allotment, 1955-58 
{In bushels] 


On noncomplying farms 























State 
1955 1956 1957 | 1958 
| estimated estimated estimated estimated 
production | production production | production 
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po ee ee | 2, 534, 766 2, 785, 320 2, 854, 290 4, 262, 850 
DI cpa ninnnhs apaudniiGumnendehnnssmeataibnet 6, 768, 658 7,171, 528 6, 342. 314 9, 619, 486 
BR ccincnosumsavendiunggubpedhésebbenowes 7, 230, 715 | 7, 874, 520 9, 422, 378 | 13 190. 080 
lianas Cannel indiaaets cpedbtihadkitioannthets | 12,225,015 | 15, 248, 100 12, 146, 358 18, 557, 658 
TL Te 0. a ccingnaeniennerimaeahwmaanaapil paueuoese | 5, 381, 272 | 7, 589, 040 8. 099, 004 13. 490, 114 
Se ee | 397, 665 536, 083 578, 468 1, 100, 998 
eee heat ions haiicdiiea atid | 286, 618 2, 022, 866 2, 990. 206 7, 490, 815 
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Mr. McLain. You see, Senator Holland, in order that you may 
understand, there is a provision of course that this overplanted wheat 
can be stored and later released by reducing the amount planted in 
future years. In the areas where crop failures occur from time 
to time it will be done that way. 

Senator Hottanp. Can your figures be amplified by showing also 
the amount stored, on which no penalty is 

Mr. McLatn. We will try to furnish the best figures we can for you. 

Senator Hotianp. The entire picture, the amount of penalty each 
year, in money, and 

Mr. McLain. And what is stored. 

Senator Hottanp. Yes, and the amount stored and the areas where 
it is stored. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir, we would be glad to do that. 

Senator Youna. I understand that most of the farmers who over- 
seeded paid the penalty, because the penalty, with the yield they had, 
didn’t amount to much. 

Senator Hottanp. Does that indicate the support price has been a 
good deal more than the farmers could produce wheat for? 

Senator Youne. Not necessarily. Here is the way it worked. Most 
of the county ASC committees don’t vary their Government average 
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yields per farm very much. If the county acreage yield is 20 bushels 

yer acre, they will assign a yield per farm ranging from 18 to 22 
baaidigian Many farmers this year produced 50 bushels to the acre, 
so he only paid a penalty on the average yield a farm. If it is 18 
bushels, he paid a penalty on 18 or sometimes as low as 12 bushels, and 
all the rest he produces free of penalty. 

Mr. McLain. This is one of the biggest loopholes there is. What 
we are suggesting here is that you ought to put it on the actual yield. 
That is our suggestion here, you see. 

Senator Hottanp. Do I understand then that it has been perfectly 
legal for a farmer, off acreage which exceeded his allotment, to take 
some of the wheat to bring the average production on the actual 
allotted acreage, up to the average yield ? 

Mr. McLain. Put it the other way. The penalty for overharvesting 
was determined on the basis of the normal yield for that farm and 
say that was 12 bushels, and his actual yield was 24 bushels, we would 
only be penalized on the 12 bushels you see and the other would go 
scot free. 

Mr. Sorkin. For example, here is a man with a hundred-acre allot- 
ment. And a 12-bushel normal yield. He harvests 200 acres and he 
has an actual yield of 25 bushels. Then his penalty would be on the 
hundred acres, excess, times the 12 bushels or 1,200 bushels, whereas 
he will harvest, actually, an additional 2,500, a hundred acres excess 
times the 25-bushels-per-acre actual yield. 

Senator Hottanp. Let me see if I understand that. Under this 
illustration that you give, he would have 1,300 bushels to further com- 
plicate the surplus picture, without having to pay a penalty at all on it. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask this question 
before you go too far: Under section 1 of this, the amount of acres 
that. would be allotted for the Nation—what would you figure that 
would be under present conditions? The present allotment is 55 
million but under your proposal what would it be for next year? 

Mr. McLain. We Faolins, Senator Young, if you are going to bring 
the price down, which is really the only way this thing is ever going 
to be solved, that farmers in areas like yours are going to have to be 
allowed to raise more wheat, and they ought to be allowed to raise 
more wheat. 

Now, maybe I misunderstood your question. Are you talking about 
“1,” on the continuation of controls, or “1” over on the other? 

Senator Young. “1” on the continuation of controls. 

ae McLarn. I misunderstood your question. Will you ask it again 
then ¢ 

Senator Youne. What would the total allotment be for the Nation 
under your proposal here ? 

Mr. McLarn. If we permitted only wheat to be grown that would 
be used domestically and sales in dollars? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. It would be right around 40 million acres. 

Senator Youna. A cut of about 30 percent in acres. 

Mr. McLarn. You see a big end of our export movement of wheat, 
Senator Young, has been under Public Law 480. 
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Senator Youne. It would bea cut in acres of about 25 percent. 

Mr. McLatn. Well, we are trying to lay out the problem. If you 
are thinking seriously of going the control route, that would be neces- 
sary if you were going to bring supplies in line. 

Senator Youn. If you do it to one commodity, you ought to do it 
to the rest of them. Milk, oats, rye, barley, and corn, all get what 
they need. 

Mr. Sorkin. This includes dollar exports, not 480 exports. 

Senator Youna. But you are permitting overproduction on all the 
other commodities and you do nothing about that. We will probably 
have the greatest production in corn this year in the history of the 
Nation. 

What are the farmers’ intentions on corn planting, how much over 
last year? 

Mr. McLarty. Up 12 percent. 

Senator Youn. And last year you had the greatest crop in history. 

Mr. McLarn. One of the lowest acreages in history, but the best 
yield. We had the largest total crop last year we have ever had and 
on the smallest acreage in 40 years, that is, of all crops. 

Senator Youne. So that program isn’t going to work out so well 
either 

Senator Hottanp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Hotianp. On the record. 

My question was, is it possible to reflect, in bushels, the amount pro- 
duced in each recent year from overplanting? The answer, as I 
understood it, was “Yes,” and I ask you to supply that information, 
so we can examine that figure as against the surplus supplies to see 
what portion of the surplus supplies is attributable to overplanting. 

(For information above, see p. 26.) 

Mr. Sorkin. Actually, this figure you are referring to is a cumula- 
tive one. 

Senator Hoxtianp. I understand, sir. And it requires you to go 
back several years, and as far back as you think would be illuminating. 
I ask you to do that. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, the situation is serious enough now, 
but if Congress doesn’t take action by the middle of May, you will 
have the same thing affecting next year’s crop and then overseeding 
may be worse than it is now. 

Mr. McLarn. This again, Senator Young, is why we have twice, in 
formal testimony here, indicated the urgency of something being 
done before May 15. 

Senator Hoxtztanp. I think we ought to paint the picture completely 
and clearly as to the results that have come from overplanting, because 
if it is possible to correct this situation, without doing anything other 
than doing away with overplanting, why, I think the Congress is 
entitled to know that. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, let we say this: I don’t think, if you eliminate 
the overplanting, you would solve the problem. The problem 
wouldn’t have been as bad as it has been, but the truth is that on 55 
million acres, today, with the current outlet we have for domestic con- 
sumption at the price wheat is pegged, it will not be used for feed. 
With the most maximum estimate of export, as I have stated here, if 
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you comply with the allotment, you still produce 150 to 200 million 
bushels on the average more than we can get rid of, possibly, at the sup- 
port price required by law. 

Senator Young. That wouldn’t completely solve the problem, but 
it would make for a better program than we have now and certainly 
not half as bad as the corn thing. They have been bragging about 
all this freedom in the corn program, which has a minimum support 
of 65 percent. I wish you would offer that same thing to the wheat 
producers. I would take it in a minute in preference to what you are 
offering. 

Mr. McLatrn. I think the time will come when the wheat producers 
will be offered something similar to that. I think there are a lot of 
them ready for it now. There have been several Congressmen who 
have indicated to me they would like to throw off all controls and are 
willing to bring the price down. 

We weren’t responsible for the 65 percent in corn, understand. This 
was an act of Congress that we disagreed with this particular part of. 
We thought 65 was too high. 

Senator Youns. Your price would have left it about 60. Anyway, 
it is a progrem that Secretary Benson has said so many nice things 
about, when it does have a 65-percent minimum and no controls. You 
offer that to wheat farmers and I think they would take it in a hurry. 

Mr. McLarn. Again, I think before this thing is settled finally, 
you will see, there will be a realization on the part of everyone that 
an approach like that would have to be made. 

Senator Youna. I say the wheat farmers would take it in preference 
to the present program but I think the majority of them would like 
the two-price approach. 

Senator Hoxtianp. I have frequently commented in these hearings 
that the result which I object to most about these programs has been 
forcing production into areas that are not really suited to it. For 
example, in our State last year 5 counties became for the first time 
commercial corn counties and there were 38 such counties throughout 
the Nation, most cf which were in the southern areas, where the corn 
pana is noi at all to be compared with what can be produced 
et’s say in the Lowa area. 

And I think something of that same nature happened with reference 
to wheat, because I know of no reason why all this 15-acre planting 
should have spread as widely as it has unless it was encouraged by 
the artificial setup in the program. My own feeling is that we have 
got to find a program, if we can, that will protect the natural adapted 
area for the production of good wheat and for the production of good 
corn and not subject them to losing production, losing markets, to areas 
which can’t economically produce. I think that is almost the crux 
of our problem. 

Senator Youne. There may be something to that, but the major 
reason, I think—there are two other major reasons and more impor- 
tant ones, I think. In our exports, most countries have wanted this 
soft wheat. Most of our exports consist of soft wheat. In the Pacific 
Northwest a few years ago they had their bins loaded with grain and 
ships out in the bay all loaded. — 

Now their storage space is largely empty. In fact, they are ship- 
ping our high-quality wheat out there to store. 
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Senator Hotuanp. That was the reason I asked a question a while 
ago to another witness as to how this proposed program would take 
care of an area which produces high-quality wheat, which is not only 
traditionally consumed here but for which there is a demand. 

Senator Younc. There is another major problem: freight rates. 
Let me give some examples. Freight rates from Crosby, N. Dak., in 
the northwestern part, to Buffalo, N.Y., the center of the milling 
industry and consuming area, is 75 cents a bushel. Across the line 
in Estevan, Canada, the freight rate to Hamilton, in Canada, which 
is equivalent to Buffalo, is 47.4 cents a bushel. 

The freight rate from Estevan, Canada, to Port Arthur, equivalent 
to Duluth, is 11.4 cents, and the freight rate from Crosby to Duluth 
is 33.9 cents, so they have a freight rate advantage of about 30 cents 
a bushel, which is very difficult to get around. 

In my State the price supports “have gone way down and I think 
we will probably have to expect that in future years. More of our 
farmers are going into the feeding business. So you have this chang- 
ing pattern ‘of farm production. I think in future years you will 
find the area I live in will be a major cattle and hog feeding area. 

In fact, we have about as good a market as the State of Iowa has. 
Most of the top hogs from North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, and 
Nebraska now move to the west coast live. The west coast, with its 
tremendous population, is a great hog market. So we are about as 
close to a good hog market now as Towa is. 

Senator Honnanp. Yet the fact is that your wheat is a superior 
wheat which the millers want and which makes good bread, and which, 
really, ought to be used in the domestic market for those purposes, 
rather than fed to hogs or cattle. Is that correct? 

Senator Younc. We think so. 

Mr. McLarn. That is the question he wanted you to ask him, 
Senator. 

Senator Hotianp. Let me say here that I think it is a legitimate 
objective to try to have a price-support program which channels the 
products where there is a demand for them, and not to some place 
where it can simply be used up. And Iam sure that the Senator from 
North Dakota agrees with that, because his own State is one of the 
areas that does produce the finest wheat for which we have a market, 
and I think his own State has been probably more hurt by all this 
15-acre development than any other place. 

Senator Youne. The 15-acre provision has hurt badly but this 75 
cents a bushel freight rate from Crosby, N. Dak., to Buffalo, N.Y., is 
the thing that really hurts these Eastern States in the big consuming 
area. 

Senator Hotianp. I don’t know that this committee can do any- 
thing about the freight rates, but I hope we can accentuate produc- 
tion in the areas where it ought to be produced. 

Senator Youna. I believe the Canadians have a better system as far 
as wheat is concerned. I would rather have a subsidized freight rate 
than I would a support price. 

Mr. McLarn. (3) Feed exemption repealed—the 30-acre exemption 
for wheat used on the farm where produced would be repealed. 

(4) Fifteen-acre and two-hundred-bushel exemption for marketing 
quotas repealed. 
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Senator Hotitanp. Do you mean you are recommending that? 

Mr. McLain. No, if you are going to control route and want to 
control the bushels of wheat raised, these would do it. 

(5) Voting eligibility: Eligibility would be based on wheat pro- 
duction in the previous year rather than on the year for which the 
quota is being proclaimed. All who produced wheat in the previous 
year would be eligible to vote. This would enfranchise the some 
60 percent of the wheatgrowers who presently are not authorized to 
vote in the marketing quota referendums. 

(6) Disposal of overplanted acres: This privilege would be denied 
to anyone who exceeded his allotment by more than 10 percent, or 
3 acres whichever is higher. 

In other words, this would permit the fellow who didn’t know the 
size of his field to be taken care of but won’t be permitting the fellow 
that deliberately went out and planted twice over. 

(6) Changes in price support: 

Alternative A: Price support would be based on 90 percent of the 
average price received by farmers in the preceding 3 marketing years. 

Alternative B: Price support would be at a level not to exceed 
90 percent of parity price aiter considering the eight factors specified 
in section 401(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

Senator Hoituanp. A question there, on No. 1. Does the data in 
your Department exist which would allow you to immediately switch, 
if the law so provided, to 90 percent of the average price received 
by farmers in the preceding 3 marketing years ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes, sir. 

In the President’s recent message to the Congress he made the 
following statement: 

Difficulties of the present program should not drive us to programs which 
would involve us in even greater trouble. I refer to direct payment programs 
which could soon make virtually all farm people dependent, for a large share of 
their income, upon annual appropriations from the Federal Treasury. I refer also 
to various multiple-price programs, which would tax the American consumer 
So as to permit sale for feed and export at lower prices. 

The Department concurs with this statement. A review of the 
current multiple-price proposals for wheat does not provide any 
basis to cause us to revise our opinion. The same can be said for 
the direct payment programs. 

While this discussion relates to needed changes in wheat acreage 
allotment, marketing quota and price support provision, there are, 
of course, other legislative recommendations which we have made 
that also affect wheat. These are as follows: 

(1) Extension of titles I and II of Public Law 480 for 1 year at 
$1.5 billion for title I and $300 million additional for title II. Under 
these titles, over 600 million bushels of wheat have been exported. 

(2) Extension of the conservation reserve program beyond 1960, 
with greater emphasis on problems of adjustment in the wheat area. 

Now, as you indicated earlier, Senator Holland, we would like to 
have inserted in the record at this place this suggested document. 

Senator Hottanp. Without objéction, the letter from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, dated March 12, 1959, and addressed to Mr. 
Stanton, will be copied into the record at this place. 
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(The letter and attachments follow :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1959. 
Mr. HARKER T. STANTON, 
Counsel, Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear Mr. STANTON: There are transmitted herewith drafts of the legislative 
changes, together with explanations thereof, that would be necessary to put 
into effect alternative proposals for wheat in accordance with the President's 
agriculture message and the testimony of the Secretary at the recent hearing 
before the committee. The drafts are limited to wheat because it seems to be 
generally agreed that of all the farm commodities wheat now constitutes the 
most pressing problem and, in addition, if new legislation is to be enacted it 
should, if possible, be made effective prior to May 15 in order to apply to the 
1960 crop, as under present legislation the national acreage allotment for that 
crop must be proclaimed by that date. 


RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


The draft legislation to put into effect the proposal for relaxation of controls 
would discontinue acreage allotments and marketing quotas on wheat after 
1962. In the 3-year period 1960-62 the Secretary would have authority to in- 
crease the national acreage allotment by not more than 50 percent. 

Alternative provisions are included for price support for wheat under this 
approach. 

Under alternative A, the level of price support for the 1960-62 crops of wheat 
would be not less than 75 percent or more than 90 percent of the average price 
received by farmers during the 3 preceding marketing years. The level of price 
support after 1962 would be 90 percent of the average price received for the 
3 preceding years. 

Under alternative B, the level of price support for wheat, beginning with the 
1960 crop, would be at a level not in excess of 90 percent of parity determined 
after consideration of the factors specified in section 401(b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. 

CONTROL ROUTE 


As indicated, draft legislation is also enclosed for amendments to the acreage 
allotment and marketing quota laws on wheat in order to make such legisla- 
tion more effective, if the control approach is taken. 

Alternative provisions are also included for price support for wheat under this 
approach. 

Under alternative A, the level of price support for wheat, beginning with the 
1960 crop, would be 90 percent of the average price received by farmers during 
the 3 preceding marketing years 

Under alternative B, the level of price support for wheat, beginning with the 
1960 crop , would be at a level not in excess of 90 percent of parity determined 
after consideration of the factors specified in section 401(b) of the Agriculture 
Act of 1949. 

In addition, the following basic changes in the present program would be 
made: 

1. The 55-million-acre minimum national allotment would be repealed. When- 
ever the carryover is more than 500 million bushels the national allotment would 
be based on the estimated domestic consumption for the marketing year for 
the crop for which the national acreage ailotment is proclaimed, plus the esti- 
mated exports for dollars for the marketing year in which the national acreage 
allotment is proclaimed, excluding exports under titles I, II, and ITI of Public 
Law 480. When the carryover is less than 500 million bushels the national 
acreage allotment would be based on the acreage necessary to make available 
a normal supply. 

2. The farm marketing excess on which penalties would be paid would be 
initially determined on double the normal yield per acre of the excess acres 
rather than on the normal yield per acre. However, if the producer established 
the actual yield on the farm the penalty would be paid on the number of bushels 
by which the actual production on the farm exceeded the actual production of 
the farm acreage allotment determined on the basis of the actual average yield 
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per harvested acre on the farm. The rate of penalty would be raised to the 
level of the support price. In determining the wheat acreage on a farm, acre- 
ages of wheat mixtures would not be included if they contained less than 25 
percent of wheat. At the present time such acreage is not included if it con- 
tains less than 50 percent of wheat. 

The present provisions, however, are applicable in counties designated by the 
Secretary as wheat-mixture counties, whereas the proposal would apply to the 
entire United States. 

8. The 30-acre maximum with respect to the feed-wheat exemption would be 
repealed. 

4. The 15-acre and 200-bushel exemptions would not be applicable with re- 
spect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of wheat and eligibility for voting in a 
referendum would be based upon the production of wheat for the crop har- 
vested in the year preceding the year in which the referendum is held At 
the present time eligibility is based on the farmer being subject to the quota 
which is being voted upon. 

5. The privilege of disposing of overplanted acreage in order to comply with 
the acreage allotment under section 374(c) would be eliminated with respect to 
wheat if the planted acreage exceeds the acreage allotment by more than 10 
percent, or 3 acres. If a farm were overplanted in excess of this amount there 
would be no possibility of the farmer getting in compliance for price support 
purposes, and he would be subject to penalty unless he established that his actual 
production did not exceed the actual production of the acreage allotment. 

If you have any questions regarding these drafts please feel free to call us. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. Farrineton, General Counsel. 


ALTERNATIVE 1 
DISCONTINUANCE OF ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS OF WHEAT 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended: 

(1) By amending subsection (f) of section 335 by deleting item (1) and 
renumbering items (2), (3) and (4) as items (1), (2), and (3), respectively. 

(2) By adding at the end of section 333 the following: 

“The national acreage allotment determined under the foregoing provisions 
of this section may be increased by not more than 50 per centum for any crop 
of wheat beginning with the 1960 crop if the Secretary determines that such 
increase is necessary in the interests of the welfare of the agricultural economy 
(1) to avoid hardships to wheat producers, (2) to meet potential market de- 
mands for wheat, (3) to avoid undue restrictions on production or marketings 
of wheat, (4) to prevent disruption in the orderly marketing of wheat, (5) to 
insure adequate farm income, or (6) because of any combination of the factors 
above.” 

(3) By adding the following new section : 

“Sec. 339. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas shall not be established for the 1963 and subsequent crops 
of wheat.” 

PRICE SUPPORT 


ALTERNATIVE A 


Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act, price 
support to cooperators for the 1960 crop, the 1961 crop, and the 1962 crop of 
wheat respectively, if producers have not disapproved marketing quotas, shall 
be at such level not less than 75 per centum or more than 90 per centum of 
the average price received by farmers during the three marketing years im- 
mediately preceding the marketing year for such crop as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate after consideration of the factors specified in section 401(b) 
of this Act. Price support for each such crop of wheat in the case of noncoop- 
erators and in case marketing quotas are disapproved shall be as provided in 
section 101(d) (8) and (5). The level of price support for the 1963 crop and 
each subsequent crop of wheat shall be 90 per centum of the average price 
received by farmers during the three marketing years immediately preceding 
the marketing year for such crop. The Secretary shall determine and an- 
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nounce the support price for each crop of wheat in advance of the planting 
season on the basis of the statistics and other information available at that 
time, and such support price shall be final.” 


ALTERNATIVE B 


Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following : 

“Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act, if pro- 
ducers have not disapproved marketing quotas, price support for the 1960 and 
each subsequent crop of wheat shall be at such level not in excess of 90 per 
centum of the parity price therefor as the Secretary determines appropriate 
after consideration of the factors specified in section 401(b) of this Act. Price 
support for the 1960 crop, 1961 crop, and 1962 crop of what, respectively, in 
the case of noncooperators and in case marketing quotas are disapproved shall 
be as provided in section 101(d) (3) and (5).” 


EXPLANATION 


The foregoing language would provide for relaxing controls for the 1960, 1961, 
and 1962 crops of wheat by authorizing the Secretary to increase the national 
acreage allotment for wheat up to 50 percent above the levels determined by exist- 
ing formulas, and by removing the present 30-acre limit on the number of acres 
of wheat which may be grown for feed without penalty. Acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas on wheat would be discontinued after 1962. 

Alternative provisions for price support on wheat are included. Under alterna- 
tive A, the level of price support for the 1960-62 crops of wheat would be from 75 
to 90 percent of the average price received by farmers during the 3 preceding 
marketing years determined in accordance with the general guidelines in section 
401(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949. The level of price support after 1962 
would be 90 percent of the average price received for the 3 preceding years. 

Under alternative B, price support for wheat, beginning with the 1960 crop, 
would be from 0 to 90 percent of parity determined in accordance with the gen- 
eral guidelines in section 401(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 


ALTERNATIVE II 
PRICE SUPPORT 
ALTERNATIVE A 


Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“Src. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act, beginning 
with the 1960 crop, the level of price support to cooperators for each crop of 
wheat, if producers have not disapproved marketing quotas, shall be 90 per 
centum of the average price received by farmers during the three marketing 
years immediately preceding the marketing year for such crop. Price support in 
the case of noncooperators and in case marketing quotas are disapproved shall be 
as provided in section 101(d) (3) and (5). The Secretary shall determine and 
announce the support price for each crop of wheat in advance of the planting 
season on the basis of the statistics and other information available at that time, 
and such support price shall be final.” 


ALTERNATIVE B 


Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act, beginning 
with the 1960 crop, price support to cooperators for each crop of wheat, if pro- 
ducers have not disapproved marketing quotas, shall be at such level not in 
excess of 90 per centum of the parity price therefor as the Secretary determines 
appropriate after consideration of the factors specified in section 401(b). Price 
support in the case of noncooperators and in case marketing quotas are disap- 
proved shall be as provided in section 101(d) (3) and (5).” 
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EXPLANATION 


The foregoing language contains alternative provisions for price support for 
wheat. Under alternative A, the level of price support for wheat, beginning with 
the 1960 crop, would be 90 percent of the average price received by farmers dur- 
ing the 3 preceding marketing years. 

Under alternative B, price support for wheat, beginning with the 1960 crop, 
would be 0 to 90 percent of parity determined in accordance with the general 
guidelines in section 401(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENT AND MARKETING QUOTA PROVISIONS TO BE 
USED IN CONNECTION WITH EITHER ALTERNATIVE A OR B IN 
CONNECTION WiTH PRICE SUPPORTS 


1. Section 333 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended is 
amended, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 333. The national acreage allotment for any crop of wheat shall be that 
acreage which the Secretary determines will, on the basis of the national aver- 
age yield for wheat, produce a quantity of wheat adequate, together with the 
estimated carryover at the beginning of the marketing year for such crop and 
imports, to make available a supply for such marketing year equal to the 
normal supply: Provided, That unless the estimated carryover at the beginning 
of the marketing year for such crop is less than 500 million bushels the national 
acreage allotment for such crops of wheat shall be that acreage which the Sec- 
retary determines will, on the basis of the national averege yield for wheat, 
produce a quantity of wheat equal to the estimated domestic consumption for 
the marketing year for the crop for which the national acreage allotment is 
proclaimed plus the estimated exports for dollars for the marketing year in 
which the national acreage allotment is proclaimed. Estimated exports for 
dollars shall not include wheat exported under titles I, II, and III of Public 
Law 480, 88d Congress.” 

2. Section 335 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended effective beginning with the 1960 crop of wheat by amending sub- 
sections (b), (c), and (d) thereof to read as follows: 

“(b) (1) If a national marketing quota is in effect for any marketing year, 
farm marketing quotas shall be in effect for the crop of wheat which is normally 
harvested in the calendar year in which such marketing year begins. 

“(2) The farm marketing quota for any crop of wheat shall be the actual 
production of the acreage planted to such crop of wheat on the farm less the 
farm marketing excess. The farm marketing excess shall be an amount equal 
to double the normal yield of wheat per acre established for the farm multi- 
plied by the number of acres planted to such crop of wheat on the farm in 
excess of the farm acreage allotments for such crop unless the producer, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary and within the time 
prescribed therein, establishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary the actual 
production of such crop of wheat on the farm. If such actual production is 
so established the farm marketing excess shall be such actual production less 
the actual production of the farm wheat acreage allotment. 

“(3) Actual production of the farm wheat acreage allotment shall mean the 
actual average yield per harvested acre of wheat on the farm multiplied by the 
number of acres constituting the farm acreage allotment. In determining the 
actual average yield per harvested acre of wheat and the actual production of 
wheat on the farm any acreage utilized for feed without threshing after the 
wheat is headed, or available for such utilization at the time the actual produc- 
tion is determined, shall be considered harvested acreage and the production 
thereof in terms of grain shall be appraised in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary and such production included in the actual pro- 
duction of wheat on the farm. 

“(4) Subject to section 374(c), as amended, the acreage planted to wheat on a 
farm shall include all acreage planted to wheat for any purpose and self-seeded 
(volunteer) wheat, except— 

“(i) Any acreage of self-seeded (volunteer) wheat that is disposed of 
prior to harvest in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary ; 
“(ii) Any acreage of wheat which is planted for cover crop in counties 
designated by the Secretary as counties where wheat is normally used as 
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cover crop and which is disposed of prior to harvest in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary ; and 

“(iii) Any acreage of wheat planted with other grain which is disposed of 
prior to harvest in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
or with respect to which the producer establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary that 
the quantity of wheat planted in the mixture did not exceed 25 per centum 
of the seeded mixture by weight and the actual production of the acreage 
planted to the mixture did not contain more than 25 per centum of wheat 
by weight. 

“(c)(1) Whenever a farm marketing quota is in effect for any crop of wheat 
the farm marketing excess for such crop shall be regard as available for mar- 
keting and the producers thereof shall be subject to a penalty on such farm mar- 
keting excess at a rate per bushel equal to the basic level of price support es- 
tablished for such crop of wheat under the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

“(2) The Secretary shall issue regulations under which the farm marketing 
excess may be stored or delivered to him. Upon failure to store or deliver the 
farm marketing excess to the Secretary within such time as may be prescribed 
under such regulations the penalty computed as aforesaid shall be paid by the 
producers. 

“(3) Any wheat delivered to the Secretary hereunder shall become the prop- 
erty of the United States and shall be disposed of by the Secretary for relief 
purposes in the United States or foreign countries or in such manner as he shall 
determine will divert it from the normal channels of trade and commerce. 

“(4) The penalty upon wheat stored shall be paid by the producers at the 
time and to the extent of any depletion in the amount of wheat so stored except 
depletion resulting from some cause beyond the control of the producers. 

“(5) Until the producers on any farm store, deliver to the Secretary, or pay 
the penalty on the farm marketing excess of any crop of wheat the entire crop 
of wheat produced on the farm shall be subject to a lien in favor of the United 
States for the amount of the penalty. 

“(6) Until the farm marketing excess of wheat is stored or delivered to the 
Secretary or the penalty thereon is paid each bushel of wheat produced on the 
farm of the crop for which the farm marketing excess is determined which is 
acquired from the producer by any person within the United States shall be 
Subject to the penalty per bushel as specified in this subsection (b), and such 
penalty shall be paid by the person who acquires the wheat from the producer. 
The person so acquiring the wheat, if the wheat is acquired by sale, may 
deduct an amount equivalent to the penalty from the price paid to the producer. 

“(7) Whenever the planted acreage of the then current crop of wheat on any 
farm is less than the farm acreage allotment for such crop, the total amount 
of wheat from any previous crops required to be stored by the producers of the 
current crop in order to postpone or avoid payment of penalty hereunder or under 
Public Law 74, 77th Congress, upon application of the producers of the current 
crop in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, shall be reduced 
by an amount which is equal to the normal production of the number of acres by 
which the farm acreage allotment exceeds the planted acreage. Whenever the 
actual production of any current crop of wheat on any farm is less than the normal 
production of the farm acreage allotment for such crop of wheat the total amount 
of wheat from any previous crops required to be stored by the producers of the 
current crop in order to postpone or avoid payment of penalty hereunder or under 
Public Law 74, 77th Congress, upon application of the producers of the current 
crop in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, shall be reduced 
by an amount equal to the amount by which the normal production of the farm 
acreage allotment for such crop exceeds the actual production of such crop plus 
any amount released from storage hereunder by reason of the underplanting of 
the acreage allotment for such crop. 

“(d) If farm marketing quotas are not in effect for any crop of wheat then effec- 
tive as of the first day of the marketing year for such crop all farm marketing 
quotas applicable to previous crops of wheat shall be terminated, except that all 
penalties due and owing prior to the effective date of said termination shall be- 
main in full force and effect.” 

8. Subsection (f) of section 335 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended effective with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of 
wheat as follows: Delete item (1) and renumber items (2), (83), and (4) as items 
(1), (2), and (3), respectively. 
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4. Section 336 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 336. Between the date of issuance of any proclamation of any national 
marketing quota for wheat and July 25, the Secretary shall conduct a referendum, 
by secret ballot, to determine whether farmers are in favor of or opposed to such 
quotas. Farmers eligible to vote in such referendum shall be farmers who were 
engaged in the production of the crop of wheat normally harvested in the calendar 
year immediately preceding the calendar year in which the referendum is held, 
except that any farmer exempted from marketing quota obligations under section 
335 (f) of this Act shall not be eligible to vote in the referendum with respect to 
the crop of wheat next subsequent to the crop to which the exemption pertains, 
If more than one-third of the farmers voting in the referendum oppose such quota, 
the Secretary shall, prior to the effective date of such quota, by proclamation 
suspend the operation of the national marketing quotas with respect to wheat.” 

5. Subsection (c) of section 374 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended effective with respect to the 1960 and subsequent 
crops of wheat by adding a new sentence at the end thereof to read as follows: 

“The provisions of this subsection (c) shall not apply to the acreage planted 
to wheat if such acreage exceeds the applicable farm wheat acreage allotment 
by more than 10 per centum or three acres, whichever is greater.” 

6. The provisions of Public Law 74, 77th Congress, as amended, and sub- 
section (d) of section 335 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, shall not be applicable with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops 
of wheat. 

7. Subsections (b) and (ce) of section 326 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, are hereby repealed, effective with the 1960 crop of 
wheat. 

EXPLANATION 


Item 1.—This item amends section 333 of the act and provides for a basic 
national acreage allotment, on the basis of the average national yield for 
wheat, to make available a supply for the appropriate marketing year equal to 
the normal supply. The normal supply for wheat under the act is the esti- 
mated domestic consumption of wheat for the marketing year ending immedi- 
ately prior to the marketing year for which normal supply is being determined 
plus the estimated exports for the marketing year for which normal supply 
is being determined plus an allowance for carryover of 20 percent of the sum 
of the consumption and exports used in computing normal supply. The present 
act bases the national acreage allotment on a normal year’s domestic con- 
sumption and exports plus 30 percent thereof. A normal year’s domestic con- 
sumption is the yearly average quantity of wheat wherever produced that was 
consumed in the United States during the 10 marketing years immediately 
preceding the marketing year in which such consumption is determined, ad- 
justed for current trends in such consumption. A normal year’s exports is the 
yearly average quantity of wheat produced in the United States that was 
exported from the United States during the 10 marketing years immediately 
preceding the marketing year in which such exports are determined adjusted 
for current trends in such exports. 

In addition, the proposal includes a provision for a fixed national acreage 
allotment in any year when the estimated carryover at the beginning of the 
marketing year for the crop is 500 million bushels or more, in which case the 
allotment is based on the eestimated domestic consumption for the marketing 
year for the crop for which the allotment is proclaimed, plus the estimated 
exports for dollars for the marketing year in which the allotment is pro- 
claimed, not including wheat exported under titles I, II, and III of Public Law 
480. The 55-million-acre minimum is repealed. 

Item 2.—This item would revise subsections (b), (c), and (d) of section 335 
dealing with farm marketing quotas and farm marketing excess so that in the 
future it will not be necessary to rely on the provisions of Public Law 74, 77th 
Congress. The proposal would fix a relatively high initial farm marketing 
excess based on double the normal yield of the number of acres planted in ex- 
cess of the farm acreage allotment. Provision is made for adjusting the excess 
on the basis of actual production. The producer would be required to establish 
the actual production to the satisfaction of the Secretary. The farm marketing 
quota would then be the actual production less the actual production of the 
farm wheat acreage allotment. Actual production of the allotment would be 
determined by multiplying the number of acres constituting the allotment by 
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the actual average yield per harvested acre of wheat on the farm. Wheat 
utilized for feed without threshing after the wheat is headed, or available for 
such utilization at the time the actual production is determined, shall be con- 
sidered harvested acreage and the production thereof in terms of grain would 
be appraised in accordance with regulations and included in the actual 
production. 

Except in case of a late notice, the regulations under the present law require 
all planted acreage which is not adjusted prior to 30 days before the date 
harvest normally begins to be counted as wheat acreage and requires the ap- 
praisal of standing wheat when a downward adjustment in the farm marketing 
excess is made. Wheat acreage would not include volunteer wheat or cover 
crop wheat in designated counties which is plowed under prior to harvest and 
would not include wheat mixtures where the quantity of wheat planted in the 
mixture did not exceed 25 percent of the seeded mixture by weight and the 
actual production of the mixture did not contain more than 25 percent of wheat 
by weight. The penalty on the farm marketing excess would be at a rate per 
bushel equal to the basic level of price support for the crop established under 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. Provision is made for storage or de 
livery of the excess to avoid or postpone the payment of the penalty. Stored 
wheat of previous crops could be released from storage in an amount equiva- 
lent to the normal production of the number of acres by which the acreage 
allotment for the current crop is underplanted. Stored wheat could also be 
released in an amount by which the actual production of the current crop is 
less than the normal production of the farm acreage allotment, taking into 
account any amount released by reason of underplanting. Provision is also 
made for the termination of previous quotas whenever quotas are not in effect 
for any crop of wheat except that all penalties due and owing prior to the effec- 
tive date of the termination shall remain in full force and effect. This pro- 
vision is necessary because of the repeal of subsections (b) and (c) of section 
326. 

Item 3.—This provision would strike out the 30-acre maximum in the case 
of farms obtaining a feed-wheat exemption and would permit the exemption 
to apply to all wheat produced on the farm. This is the rule now applicable 
to farms operated by State or county institutions or religious or eleemosynary 
institutions. 

Item 4.—This provision amends the referendum provision of the act and 
would permit all farmers to vote who were engaged in the production of the 
crop of wheat which is harvested in the calendar year immediately prior to the 
calendar year in which the referendum is held since the 15-acre exemption and 
the 200-bushel exemption would not apply to the 1960 and subsequent crops of 
wheat. 

Item 5.—This provision amends the adjustment provisions of section 374 of 
the act to not permit adjustment if the planted acreage exceeds the allotment 
by more than 10 percent, or 3 acres, whichever is greater. It is intended by 
this amendment to implement the proposal to place compliance on a planted 
basis but it was thought that adjustments should be permitted where the over- 
planting might have been inadvertent. 

Item 6.—This provision would make Public Law 74 inoperative with respect 
to 1960 and subsequent crops of wheat. The provision also makes the 200-bushel 
exemption inoperative for the 1960 and subsequent crops. 

Item 7.—This item repeals subsections (b) and (c) of section 326 effective 
with the 1960 crop of wheat. These sections originally applied only to corn and, 
of course, are now obsolete insofar as corn is concerned, and are not needed 
for wheat in view of the provisions discussed under item 2. 





Mr. McLatn. Now that in brief summarizes what the Secretary 
said when he was here. 

We would be happy if anyone has any questions to ask, to try to 
answer them to the best of our ability or furnish information and 
be as helpful as we can. 

Again, I think, Senator Holland, this committee ought to under- 
stand that if anything is going to be done in time to do any good for 
1960, wheels are going to have to start rolling. We have done all we 
can do. Wheat farmers have to make their plans in the fall wheat 
area before very long for next year. 


Oe 
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Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question on 
page 5, where you quote this statement from the President’s message: 

I refer also to various multiple-price programs, which would tax the American 
consumer so as to permit sale for feed and export at lower prices. 

Isn’t that true of the present programs for exports of cotton and 
wheat and soybeans and all the other commodities we export? Don’t 
we export them at cost to the Government, and the taxpayer pays for 
it? 

Mr. McLatn. The difference is that under the multiple-price pro- 
grams we have instituted—and I think this is true of all of them—the 
intent, deliberate intent, of course, is to have the consumer of the 
product pay the tax, rather than the general taxpayer. This was the 
a in the McNary-Haugen bill. It was one reason former 

-resident Coolidge vetoed the bill. That is what is meant by that 
statement. 

Senator Youne. The consumer would only pay parity, which is sup- 

osed to be a fair price, for that part which he consumes. The farmer 
fina to pay the full price for increased wages. He has no way of 
getting around that. The manufacturers increase the price of their 
commodity and he has to pay the price. I don’t know why the con- 
sumer wouldn’t be willing to pay parity or a fair price for the things 
he buys from the farmer. 

Mr. McLarn. Senator Young, under our current program for wheat 
of course the American taxpayer in toto pays the bill. Under a mul- 
tiple price approach the bill would be paid by the consumer of bread 
products. 

That is, the certificate has to be passed on. While it may be only 
a cent for a loaf of bread, it adds the cost of that on the fellow that 
consumes the product. 

Senator Youne. How mucha loaf did you say? 

Mr. McLain. About a cent, depending on who you talk to. 

Senator Youne. There is only about 17 percent of the cost of a 
loaf represented by the cost of wheat. All the rest of the cost is 
composed of other items. 

Mr. Sorxrn. I don’t think you can use a percentage here. I think a 
60 cent a bushel increase in cost of wheat to the miller would be about 
a cent aloaf. But I think there is another aspect here, too, and that is 
that this type of increase in cost would bear most heavily on the low 
income consumer, who spends a greater part of his food dollar for 
wheat and wheat products than the average consumer. 

In other words, where you collect the money from the general tax- 
payer, it is based on, in general, the ability to pay. This is what the 
economist would call a regressive tax. 

Senator Youne. I would think that any consumer in the United 
States would be willing to pay the farmer parity, or a fair price for 
the wheat he uses. I don’t think the consumers would kick at all. 

Mr. McLatn. I wish you could have sat with me yesterday before 
the House Subcommittee on Appropriations and heard a consumer 
representative talk about food prices, Senator Young. He was repre- 
ee New York City, of course, but you ought to have a talk with 
iim. 

Senator Youne. With all of these articles that are appearing in 
the magazines and even information being put out by the Department 
of Agriculture, I don’t blame the consumers for being a bit mad. 
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cs McLarn. He was talking about the actual food cost, nothing 
else. 

Senator Youne. On wheat. In 1948 wheat was $3 a bushel. Now 
the price is $1.80 and the cost of a loaf of bread to the consumer is 
4 to 5 cents more, when the price of wheat has dropped. Why don’t 
you tell that story to the consumers ? 

Mr. Sorkin. We have. Those are our figures. 

Mr. McLain. That is exactly right. And the other thing, may I 
say, Senator Holland, if you look at the wages, back to any time you 
want to go back to, and convert that into buying a loaf of bread 
today, it takes far less time to buy a loaf of bread today than it ever 
did. 

Senator Youne. And on all other farm commodities, In other 
words, wages buy more food today than 10 years ago. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Senator Youna. Now, I believe in the President’s message or the 
statement by Secretary Benson accompanying his message awhile 
back on farm price supports, that a bushel allotment rather than 
acreage allotment plan was suggested or proposed; that allotments 
be based on bushels rather than acreage. 

Mr. McLain. It has been discussed and it was not in the last pre- 
sentation. It was—I think you are referring to—we did make a 
statement, in the Secretary’s statement. There has been a lot of inter- 
est in the tobacco area, of going to a poundage approach, because 
they are beginning to have some problems. But I think in this last 
message there was no indication of that. 

Senator Youne. I thought there was. I am sure there was. 

Mr. McLarn. He has said previously that it ought to be considered. 

You are correct. It was the last item. It was put in the category 
of congressional consideration. 

Senator Hotianp. Read it into the record, please. 

Mr. McLatn. It was page 14 of the Secretary’s statement, it says, 
as one of the considerations that ought to be looked at, “Consider 
allotments on a bushelage instead of acreage basis.” 

Senator Youna. The question I want to ask is how would you go 
about the mechanics of that ? 

Mr. Sorkin. Senator, this is why we wanted the committee to con- 
sider it. There are many problems involved in connection with this. 
There has been a good dal of discussion about controls on a bushel- 
age basis and we thought that if sometime you wanted us to discuss 
— of the pros and cons of that, we would come up and review them 
with you. 

Mr. McLarn. We have a statement prepared on it, because this has 
been a live issue for several years, that we would be glad to give for 
the record, which gives the pros and cons of it. I don’t have it with 
me here but we can get it. 

Senator Youne. I introduced a bill the other day which would put 
wheat quotas on a bushel rather than acre basis. Would you get a 
report over on that and state your views and suggestions ? 

Senator Hotuanp. Do you wish this statement to be incorporated 
in this record, Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. I think we should have it before we attempt to 
write any new wheat legislation. 
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Senator HoLLanp. Suppose you offer it for this record. 

Senator Youna. In my bill I copied pretty much the idea of the 
National Wheat Growers Association icine here. As I recall, 
they would permit a farmer to take any 5-year period, in the last 25 
years, and get his actual wheat acres, bushels per acre, but adjust that 
to whatever your national goal is. That could work out pretty well. 
Let all the farmers do that, if they had the records. Whatever they 
come up with, whatever percentage, if it is too high, as compared to 
the national, the farmer would have to take a reduction. He would 
of course have to furnish a record. 

But do you have records going back very far as to actual yields per 
farm ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. Per farm. 

Mr. Satterfield, Senator Young asks how far back our records would 
show the yields on farms that are on the listing sheet. I doubt 
whether we have many actual yields. We have appraised yields. 
You are talking about actual yields, aren’t you? 

Senator Youne. Would it be possible for farmers to furnish a 
fairly accurate record as to their actual production on the farms? 

Mr. McLarty. We had some experience back in the early thirties, on 
trying to get this information on some other commodities, Senator 
Young. I want to say that first—when you go to try and get a farmer 
to produce records about the only thing he can go to is sales slips and 
many of them have lost those. It is not as easy as it seems at first. 

On wheat I think maybe it would be easier than some other com- 
modities, because if he had a regular marketing place, he could get the 
records but it would be a job. 

Senator Young. I was on the county corn and hog committee and 
also the wheat allotment committee back in the thirties. We were 
able to get fairly good records as to yields of wheat for the previous 
10-year period by going to grain elevators that had records, and the 
farmers who had sales slips or other records. That would be the 
problem, getting an accurate yield per acre, per farm. 

Of course after you establish a base and move ahead, then you could 
require the actual yield per farm and each farmer could easily furnish 
a record and you delete the oldest year and add a new year on to the 
farmer’s base. That is the thing I am concerned about, how you 
could work out a program of this kind, I wish you would give some 
thought to it. If the committee considers it, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Sorkin. One of the problems you immediately run into, 
Senator, in dividing up the production, would be those States that 
were subject to drought for part of the period. You would imme- 
diately run into problems of adjustments for abnormal weather. 

Mr. McLatn. Even on individual farms within a county, this is 
true. 

Mr. Sorkin. The subject of hail damage and that type of problem 
is with us. 

Senator Younc. That was the reason why the National Wheat 
Producers in their bill allowed the States and counties to use any 5- 
year period in the past 25 years and they claim, according to their 
investigations, it worked out fairly accurately. 

Mr. Sorkin. You realize after you get all that, you would have to 
scale it all, so what you really have is two types of data. You would 
have actual data and then you would have estimated data, because 
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many farmers won’t be able to furnish that type of information. 
There are deaths and people moving off farms. 

Mr. McLain. We had difficulty with hogs just 3 years back. The 
principle is the same. When you start to get these records, it is the 
same. 

Mr. Sorkin. Going back 10 years is difficult. 

Senator Youne. If you could work out a control program on 
bushels, rather than acres, you would know at the end of the year 
how many bushels of wheat and other commodities on which the 
Department of Agriculture was obligated to support price. 

Mr. Sorkin. That is true. 

Senator Hotianp. I think we have laid the predicate now for hav- 
ing shown in the record the facts and various ways with reference to 
overplanting and the production from that source. But there is an- 
other question that disturbs me very much and that is how are we 
going to adapt a two-price system to, first, the varying qualities of 
production, as for instance, just for illustration, to take the wheat 
production from North Dakota, hard wheat, very desirable wheat, 
for which there is a very large domestic market and a large demand, 
and the wheat from the Northwest, soft wheat, for which there isn’t 
any such domestic demand ? 

That is the first point. 

Secondly, how are we going to adjust this two-price system to the 
habits of disposal of the siicliicteld in these two places that I have 
mentioned. For instance, I don’t know what the figures will show 
but they would certainly show it is the habit of the producers in the 
northwestern area to ship much of their wheat to the Orient and that 
would, of course, come in the classification 2, export wheat. 

Now, how would we adjust the situation as between North Dakota 
and, let’s say, Oregon, from these two points of view, two different 
approaches? Do you have any ideas on that? 

Mr. McLatn. We have some ideas, but I think that there is difficulty 
in this area, Senator Holland. Now, I think you should ask this 
question of the promoters of the plan in order to get their fair ap- 

raisal of it. There are serious difficulties in it, in our judgment. It 
isn’t as simple as a lot of people want to make it. 

I suggest you explore this carefully with the proponents of the bill. 

Senator Hotianp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hotianp. On the record. 

Mr. McLatrn. I think anyone looking at this with a fair mind ought 
to recognize this is a serious problem area. 

Senator Hotxianp. I think it is not only a serious problem area, but 
I think it is the area in which it is going to be very ‘difficult, if not 
impossible, to do justice between various producing areas, and it dis- 
turbs me to think that a program is being seriously considered which 
is probably impossible of adaptation to the various types of produc- 
tion and to the habits of disposition in the various areas. 

Mr. McLarty. Let me cite you an example of what we are up 
against, with a current problem, in the eastern Soft area. We have 
millers that claim they have not been able to buy the quantities of 
wheat they need because of our export policies, and the carryovers 
have come down. There is demand, as Senator Young pointed out 
a while ago, at a price for this type of wheat in certain countries 
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under Public Law 480. We have a problem in holding down the ex- 
port so that the domestic mills can get adequate supplies of this wheat. 

And we are badgered constantly, by even a few people in Congress, 
that we ought to export it, run the price through the ceiling and if 
the miller can’t get the wheat, let him substitute something else. 

Senator Youn. You say the miller isn’t able to get good wheat? 

Mr. MclLatn. Soft Red wheat. Just recently before the House 
Agriculture Committee a Congressman questioned us, because we 
didn’t export this wheat and run the price above the loan rate. 

Senator Youne. You will have to have a higher export subsidy, 
further inland, to offset the increased freight rate. 

Mr. McLarn. What I am saying is that we have problems even 
with the current program of keeping this thing matched with what 
the mills want. 

Senator Hotianp. Can you supply for the record figures showing 
the percentage of wheat produced in the Hard wheat area for which 
there is a market demand, consumption, domestically, and the same 
figures for the Northwest area ? 

Mr. McLatn. Yes; we have that broken down by classes of wheat. 

Senator Hotitanp. And that would show then the amount and the 
percentage of production in the Northwest area, let’s say, which 
customarily has moved in export trade to the Orient? 

Mr. McLarn. Right. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Wheat: Estimated U.S. supply and disposition, by classes 


{In millions of bushels] 


Year beginning July 1 


| 











ALL WHEAT 


Supplies: 
eginning stocks 256 606 | 1,036 | 909 881 
Do his aeeoe teh wad areas | 1 (830)| 1 (828) 
Production : 1,306 | 1,17 935 | 1,004| 951 | 1,462 
Imports 12 | 32 | 22 | 10 11 9 
Total supplies 45 ,420 | 1,584 ,922 | 1,981 | 1,871 | 2,352 
Utilization: | | | | | 
Domestic 7 B 657 5 598 | 583 584| 613 
FEI dm enema ccdade! 369 | 9 | 321 4 | 350 | 553 406 | 454 


| | 
| | 
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Utilization: | | | 
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Exports 2. _- ‘ 78 | 124 | 164 | 254 | 219 | 
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Ending stocks____---- 214 | 





~ee footnote at end of table. 
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Wheat; Estimated U.S, supply and disposition, by classes—Continued 


{In millions of bushels] 


Year beginning July 1 


1958, 
1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 19% 5 | 5 957 | indi- 
| cated 


Supplies: | 
Beginning stocks__-..--- ; 26 5 | 38 | 70 | | 10 
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4 Figures in parenthesis show amounts owned by CCC on July 1. 
# Includes shipments to territories (which average about 4,000,000 | ushels per year). 
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Senator Youne. Senator, you touched on one of the difficult prob- 
lems. But even if you gave every farmer, regardless of area, 100 per- 
cent price support as the bill proposes, for that portion which is con- 
sumed domestically, which is around 600 million bushels, gave him 
100 percent support on that, and lower support on the world market, 
for the rest he would be quite happy. 

We would like to have a larger share, of course, but even at that, it 
would be a better program than the one we have now. And on the 
bushel allotment the same way. Our yields are lower, but we aren’t 
assure ofacrop. One of the things that has attracted the bushel allot- 
ment to our farmers is that you can overproduce one year and store it 
in your granary and if you have no crop next year you can sell it. 
That tends to give them a more steady income. ‘That is the reason why 
most farmers like the bushel allotment. And that may be one of the 
things that tended to cause the Department to suggest that in the 
message. That is the first time the Department ever indicated any 
favor for the proposal. 

Senator Hottanp. Well, I understand your position. Your people 
would be in better shape if you had an allotment allowing 50 percent 
of your prediction “t's say it would be that—to be sold in the 
domestic market at 100 percent of parity. But suppose you 
have that same 50 percent allotment or certificate issued in an area 
where customarily very little of their wheat enters the domestic food 
market because the millers don’t want the wheat as the consuming 
public has shown definitely it doesn’t like the bread that comes from 
that type of wheat, then you would be in difficulty. 

What does that do by way of an artificial attempt to change the prac- 
tices of the trade, and of the consuming public? 

Senator Youne. At the present time I think in the Pacific North- 
west they export about 75 percent of their wheat, and about 25 percent 
is consumed here. In the spring wheat area it is the opposite. But it 
is a better export market, which is an advantage to the other grain. 

If we were as close to the market as they are, I think our problem 
would be far less. 

Senator Hottanp. Of course the question of change of the estab- 
lished pattern worries me and also the question of disturbing the 
manifest logical channels of disposal. Now it isn’t just a matter of 
consumer taste and miller preference. But it is also a question of 
location. 

The Northwest wheat is right there on the Pacific, and the consumers 
in the crowded Orient are on that same body of water, and it is very 
natural that a lot of that movement would be in that direction. 

Now wouldn’t it amount to artificial changing of the practices away 
from those that are not only natural but are economical, to try to say 
that 50 percent of the wheat produced in the Northwest, instead of 
moving a large part of it in export, should instead be moved to domes- 
tic millers, regardless of how far away they were? 

Senator Youne. You wouldn’t require that there be any shipped— 


your payments would be the only thing that would be different. Your 
payment would be based on that percent that is consumed overall in the 
United States. 

Senator Hottanp. Do you mean that the domestic rate of payment 
would apply even to some bushelage that would move in export trade? 


38623—59—-4 
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Senator Youne. That is my understanding of it; yes. 

Senator Hotianp. Then it wouldn’t be an adaption to the actual 
practices, but it would be an artificial scale of payment that would 
apply regardless of how the wheat was to be used. 

Senator Youne. I think you have a point there. We prefer to have 
the payment based on the 75 percent of our wheat which is consumed 
domestically. But we are going to have an increasing problem of 
marketing our wheat. I don’t know how we will be able to get our 
wheat to the seaboard for export without some kind of subsidy or 
freight rate because the cost is just too high. 

These producers on the coast. have a tremendous advantage over us. 

Senator HoLtanp. While it may appear that what I am trying to 
do is protect North Dakota, that isn’t what I have in mind. What I 
have in mind is that I think that the committee is going to want to 
be equally fair among all areas, but it isn’t going te want to change 
established patterns that are logical and based on miller preference, 
consumer preference, and differences in value for different uses, and 
it is for that reason I am asking the question. 

Senator Arken. Has the Department made any study of the effect 
on the North Central States of the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way for deep-draft shipping ? 

Mr. Sorkin. There is a report which will be published shortly on 
the subject. 

Senator Arken. It will give some benefit to the Dakotas and those 
other Northwestern States. 

Mr. Sorkin. Yes; I cleared a draft of it about last week, sir, and 
it covers exports emanating from North Dakota. 

Senator Arken. I have heard various estimates in the past. Even 
an 8 or 10 cents a bushel reduction in transportation costs would be 
welcome, I presume, to the North Dakota wheatgrowers. 

Senator Youne. It would help a lot. 

Mr. Sorkin. It evens runs more than that, I think. 

Senator Young. It would help in our moving feed grains. We 
would like to get our feed grain up to your area. 

Senator Arken. We would like it too. 

Senator Hotianp. Do you have any questions, Senator Aiken? 

Senator ArkeNn. Do you have an estimate on the amount of wheat 
we will export this year? 

Mr. McLain. Four hundred and fifty million bushels. 

Senator Arxen. That is better than I was afraid you would do. 
Now have you made any progress in discussing with the other wheat 
producing countries the possibility of providing more for the people 
who can’t buy it in other parts of the world ? 

Mr. McLatn. Yes, sir, in the followup of the President’s message 
on this point we have had a group working in cooperation with the 
Department of State. We are starting off with wheat because it is 
our major problem area; there will be further announcements very 
shortly on it. Iam not privileged to indicate them. 

Senator Arken. Of course I would like to include people in this 
country, too, who can’t buy things they need, but in the case of wheat, 
that wouldn’t amount to so much in this country, except as we might 
increase the consumption of feed grains. 
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But if we could get rid of even 50 million bushels a year more, and 
the Canadians and the Australians could move their proportionate 
shares, it would be helpful. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Senator Youn. I have no more questions, thank you. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Church has asked permission to file a paper for the record 
and, without objection, that permission will be given. 

I ask that the committee grant to the chairman, Senator Johnston, 
authority to incorporate statements filed after this hearing. Without 
objection that will be done. 

We will adjourn at this time until Monday, March 23. 

(Thereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to re- 
convene on Monday, March 23, 1959.) 

(Statements filed for the record are as follows :) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COM MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 25, 1959. 
Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Production, Marketing, and Stabiliza- 
tion of Prices, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In connection with the current hearings on general 
wheat legislation, I wish to submit for the record a summary of the views and 
comments on this problem which I have received from commercial wheat pro- 
ducers in Idaho. 

Last winter I mailed to about 4,000 Idaho wheat farmers a letter outlining 
in broad general terms, the main proposals for new wheat legislation, and asking 
for their comments and suggestions. A copy of this letter is attached. 

While I made every effort to avoid prejudging the case for any of the several 
suggested approaches to the solution of the wheat problem, I did divide them into 
four broad categories, which might be summarized as follows: 

(1) Expanded production; lower supports. 

(2) A two-price, domestic parity plan. 

(3) Tight production controls; higher supports. 
(4) No controls: production payments. 

I have received to date, 286 replies to this letter, 168, or 59 percent, of them ex- 
pressing a clear preference for the two-price plan. Next in favor is a program 
calling for tight production controls combined with high price supports, with 
65 letters, or 23 percent, endorsing this approach. Relaxation of production con- 
trols, with lower price supports, is approved in 37 of the letters which I have re- 
ceived, or by 13 percent of those replying. Four letters, or 1 percent, recom- 
mend production payments to supplement wheatgrowers’ income. Twelve Idaho 
wheatgrowers declined to endorse any of the four basic approaches, and offered 
alternative plans, ranging from a ban on the production of fertilizers to a law 
prohibiting the sale of wheat, under criminal penalties, below a fixed price. 

These letters represent more than a mere poll of Idaho wheat producers. 
Many of them are several pages long, and they reflect, in the aggregate, a tre- 
mendous amount of thought and effort contributed in the hope and expectation 
that it will be of value to the committee to have this direct expression of the 
best thinking of those who are most intimately concerned with the solution of an 
admittedly difficult problem. I have selected 10 of these letters, chosen to be 
typical, both in the views expressed, and in the thought and effort which has gone 
into them, for inclusion in the record. I am also submitting to the committee. 
in a separate envelope, all the letters received, in the hope that they will be of 


value to the committee and its staff in assessing the merits of proposed wheat 
legislation, : 


Sincerely, 
FRANK CHurcH, U.S. Senator. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
November 26, 1958. 


Dear FRIEND: As you know, Congress passed a farm bill at the last session 
which had the effect of relaxing production controls, and reducing price supports, 
on corn, cotton, rice, and peanuts. These are not major commercial crops in 
Idaho, but wheat is, and there are growing indications than effort must be made 
next year to enact new wheat legislation. 

Here are some of the key facts: 

This year’s wheat crop is a record 1% billion bushels. 

Only two-thirds of this crop will be consumed domestically, or exported. 

The accummulated surplus carryover will be about 114 billion bushels. 

There is general awareness that something must be done, but there is very 
little agreement as to what ought to be done. 

That is why I am writing to you. As a commercial wheat producer, you will 
be most directly affected by whatever is done or left undone by the Congress. 
Beyond that, you share in the general prosperity, or lack of it, in Idaho, where 
wheat is the No. 1 cash crop, producing more income for the State than any other 
commodity or product. Asa Senator from Idaho, I need your help in determining 
what position I should take with respect to wheat legislation, and in making the 
best possible case in support of that position before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, and on the Senate floor. 

The main proposals being talked about among wheat producers and farm ex- 
perts are these: 

(1) Abandon production controls and price supports and rely on the free 
market to cut back production, through reduced prices, until it is again in 
balance with consumption. Try to expand markets by continuing research 
for new uses for wheat and by a subsidized export program. Reduce produc- 
tion and marketing costs by greater efficiency on the farm, and by retirement 
of noncompetitive land. This is substantially the program which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, it is anticipated, will recommend to the Congress. 

(2) Adopt a two-price, or domestic parity plan. Guarantee to every com- 
mercial producer full parity for his alloted share of wheat which is con- 
sumed in the United States. Permit him to grow as much additional wheat 
as he wishes, and to sell it for export at world market prices, or for industrial 
uses if markets can be found. Finance this program with the consumer’s 
dollar, not with tax money. This is a brief outline of the program officially 
recommended by the National Association of Wheat Growers, and by the 
Idaho association. I understand that this program is opposed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, on the ground that the increased pressure on ex- 
ports would disrupt the world wheat market, and cause severe difficulties for 
friendly countries whose economies are heavily dependent upon wheat ex- 
ports. There have been unofficial indications that it would be vetoed, for this 
reason, if adopted by the Congress. 

(3) Restore price supports to about 90 percent of parity, and curb sur- 
pluses by making production controls effective. Substitute bushel for acre- 
age allotments if necessary, stop the production of “hot’’ wheat, and take 
strong measures to eliminate the marketing of wheat from noncommercial 
areas. This is said to be the program advocated by a minority within the 
Department of Agriculture. 

(4) Permit unrestrained production of wheat for domestic use and ex- 
port, and supplement farmers’ income with some form of production pay- 
ments, so that they will have a fair return on their investment of capital 
and labor. This is the main feature of the Brannan plan, and its revival 
is urged by some national farm organizations and commodity groups. 

All these plans, with variations and modifications, will be considered by the 
Agriculture Committee before it makes its report to the Senate. I am not com- 
mitted to any of them. I am committed to the job of representing your interests, 
and those of my State, to the very best of my ability. I am asking you to help 
by writing to let me know what you think should be done, and why. I will see 
that your views are brought to the attention of the committee, and of the Senate, 
and I will work hard for the adoption of a program that seems sound and work- 
able, and in the best interests of the Idaho farmer. 

Please let me have the benefit of your views. 


Sincerely, 
FRANK CHURCH, U.S. Senator. 
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Sr. Maries, IpaHo, January 27, 1959. 
Hon... FraAaNK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHURCH: Re your letter of January 16, 1959, in regard to possible 
new wheat legislation pertaining to our mounting surplus of wheat. 

I wish it were possible for me to lay out a good proposal to cope with this 
serious overproduced wheat condition that appears to be growing worse each 
year. However, I seriously doubt if any man can do so. The present condition 
is largely due to production controls and price supports and indifference on the 
part of the wheat producer himself to the “free market” and ultimate consump- 
tion of this overproduced commodity. As acreages have been reduced, the wheat 
producer has made every effort to intensify the yield from the allowable acreages 
which he was granted. 

My opinion is that this condition of overproduction of wheat can best be cor- 
rected by following No. 1 proposal in your letter, “Abandon production controls 
and price supports and rely on the free market to cut back production, through 
reduced prices, until it is again in balance with consumption.” About this major 
premise, there would be many details to work out that could soften the temporary 
blow of the wheat producer. However, I feel that in the long run he would be 
much better off than the way he is now going. 

Sincerely yours, 
Prerce C. WALKER. 


POCATELLO, IDAHO, January 26, 1959. 
Hon, FRANK CHURCH, 
Committeeman, Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington,D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHurcH: Thanks so much for the letter of January 16, 1959, and, I 
will, with appreciation for the opportunity, express my views very briefly. 

I am very much in harmony with the No. 1 proposal in your letter, which 
reads thus: 

“Abandon production controls and price supports and rely on the free market 
to cut back production, through reduced prices, until it is again in balance with 
consumption. Try to expand the markets by continuing research for new uses 
for wheat and by a subsidized export program. Reduce production and marketing 
costs by greater efficiency on the farms, and by retirement of noncompetitive 
land.” 

I am in sympathy with legislation that will reduce our great surpluses of wheat 
and at the same time to put it into useful channels. 

In the long run this plan will strengthen the position of the American farmer 
not only moneywise but with pride and freedom from compulsory controls again 
experience the thrill of planting time and harvest time. 

Thanking you again for this opportunity and for your interest in the affairs 
of the farmer. 

Yours very truly, 
Ermer P. Bricur. 


Rexsure, IDAHO. 
Hon. Frank CHvuRcH, 
US. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: American history, even in the 19th century, shows that the farmers 
as millions of individual producers, at the mercy of the winds, weather, and 
market, cannot unite in their behalf to set their own terms, while at the same 
time they must pay the prices that manufacturers and processors are able to set. 
They “sell wholesale and buy retail.” For this reason the farmers since 1929 
have sought Government intervention. Surpluses are our great problem. We 
call them a problem and yet think how many countries would be happy to have 
them. Certainly, one of the great failures of our economic system has been our 
inability to deal with farm surplusés in such a way as to make them a blessing 
rather than a curse. The flexible price support was supposed to be a cure-all 
on the theory that lower prices would reduce production. But production in- 
creased, as should surely be expected, we farmers try to maintain our annual 
income to compete in the national economy with the other groups. 
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Some have said the answer was to reduce production by reducing the number 
of farmers. Well, even reducing the farm population by 1,800,000 in 1 year, 
“1956”—has not reduced production. One would certainly have to be naive to 
think that if a farmer sells out or rents his farm or just walk off that the farmers 
that are left are going to let it go back to sagebrush. 

The soil bank was used on the theory that reducing the number of acres would 
reduce production, but this didn’t prevent 1958 from being one of the greatest 
farm production years. The only acres it took out on a large scale are the ones 
that were hardly worth farming, that didn’t raise many bushels per acre. While 
on our good land by using fertilizers and better farming methods we've increased 
our yields more than enough to offset the soil bank land. With the help of a few 
States not classified as commercial wheat States, raising wheat with no restric- 
tions or allotments. Our surpluses remain huge. 

We have had the best success in disposing of our surpluses under the Public 
Law 480 program. But even with the phenomenal exports of this last year, it only 
made a small reduction in the national surpluses—and I don’t think we can 
expect to do as well this marketing year, nor does the time appear near when our 
rapid increases in population will catch up with production. 

Farmers have been told that things are getting better; but farmers know they 
are not. 

I think the commodity conference approach is the best hope for solving our 
surplus problem. I feel we must work for harmony and cooperation among farm 
organizations. I think the domestic party plan the commodity groups have en- 
dorsed for grains is the best plan to come up in several years—I would like to see 
it given a try. One doesn’t have to be too bright to see we don’t have anything 
in the way of a farm program now. 

I feel we must strive for better public relations for agriculture, especially in 
acquainting city people with farm problems, and how we are trying to solve them 
with the least Government help—emphasizing that farmers are asking no more 
than economic equality, and that they must continue to rely on governmental 
action to achieve this—but no more than actually necessary and in every case 
using the maximum of self-help. 

I don’t think there is any hope of a return to free trade for agriculture because 
with organized labor and its influence on wages and prices, and the many types 
of Government aid to business and the monopolistic and price-fixing practices 
of business, it would be unrealistic to have a completely free and unrestricted 
agriculture. 

I’m sure the Secretary of Agriculture is sincere in what he’s attempting to do. 
But he’s from the old school of economics where supply and demand was the main 
subject. But it doesn’t work nowadays in this day of highly organized buyers 
matching wits with a group of terribly unorganized sellers or growers, ‘‘farmers.”’ 

We wheat farmers find ourselves in a depression—living an economy of in- 
flation, as far as we’re concerned, thinking of the things that wheat farmers buy. 

By comparison, this fall 1958 our loan rate in this area will be about $1.50 
per bushel on wheat. Some of the neighbors that farmed 30 years ago, during 
the depression days, that is the last depression days, say there will be no dif- 
ference from then and this coming year, even though they sold wheat at from 25 
to 50 cents a bushel then. 

Thank you very much for your letter concerning the wheat situation. 

We have just recently returned from our annual convention, Wheat Growers 
Association, in Boise. 

Again this year I see that 100 percent of the farmers, that derive their total 
income from the sale of grains, whether Democrats or Republicans, criticize the 
USDA on their inability to handle the wheat problems. 

There have been good wheat programs put before the USDA but they have 
rejected them. 

Wheatgrowers know and are agreed that we have got to cut production dras- 
tically. But eut bushels not acres. As anyone can see that cutting acres the 
past 4 years hasn’t cut production. One and a half billion bushels in 1958, 
humph. When we take a cut in acres and a drop in prices like we have the 
past few years, we’ve got to raise more bushels to maintain our normal income, 
to meet our notes at the bank, and expenses. 

So you see all we’re doing is fattening up the fertilizer companies, United 
States Steel, and Jack Simplot, and the likes. While we continue to pile up 
needless surpluses, and our normal income goes down and down. 
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In your letter, proposal No. 3. Every wheat farmer, that is a wheat farmer, 
and depends on wheat for his total income would be happy to cut his produc- 
tion in bushels, in half if he could receive 100 percent of true parity for what 
he did sell. 

But as I see it, Frank, the USDA listens to the Farm Bureau Organization, 
which is no more than right because they are the largest farm organization. 
I don’t know about the rest of the United States but in Idaho, the Farm Bureau 
consists almost 100 percent of cattlemen and feeders and dairymen. Farmers 
that derive very little if any of their income from direct sale of wheat. They 
feed all they raise, and they like wheat as a cover crop for planting alfalfa. 
They have very small wheat allotment, or use the 15-acre privilege. So you see 
it cramps them and holds them down. They buy grains to feed livestock. So 
naturally they would like to raise all the acres they need and care very little 
about the price of it, if anything they would like it low. Which would of course 
be the result of proposal No. 1. 

Proposal No. 2 or the two price is a good plan too, as you know the Wheat 
Growers Association endorsed this last year. But it got branded as a bread 
tax and didn’t get out of the Senate, did it? This plan made the mills pay 100 
percent of parity for the wheat they bought and sold domestically, so naturally 
they would raise the price of flour to the baker and the baker would raise the 
price of bread a cent or two. The Senators from the populous areas wanting 
to protect their consumers (and voters) kicked this plan out. I’ve never seen 
them get that excited when steel raises from 5 to 20 percent every time you 
turn around. The price of automobiles goes up and affects their voters far more 
than a cent on a loaf of bread. 

Proposal No. 4 I don’t like because it supplements farmers’ incomes with pay- 
ments out of the USDA budget. No true conscientious farmer in the United 
States likes to receive a direct payment from the Government, he only does it 
to survive. Even though our city cousins think we put our farms in the soil 
bank and sit back in our rocking chair and live happily ever after on our fat 
Government checks. 

In closing, I’ll say this, I would like to see you work for either pronosal No. 2 
or No. 3, whichever one you think has the best chance of getting through the 
legislature and not get vetoed. Although, I suspect both 2 and 3 would be 
vetoed, but there is a possibility of overriding a veto in this session, don’t you 
think? 

I’ve given you some views, maybe some ideas. And I would venture to say 
that 90 percent of the wheat farmers in Idaho feel about the same way as I 
do. I have talked to wheatgrowers all over the State, at our State convention, 
and they agree with these views I have expressed 100 percent. 

I am always happy to hear from you and hope to remain your friend and 
neighbor. 

Sincerely, 
LARRY E. BuRNS, 


ARIMO, IDAHO, January 18, 1959. 
Senator Frank CHURCH. 

HONORABLE SENATOR CHURCH: I have read and studied your letter sent to us 
on January 16 in regards to the wheat question. 

I am very much opposed to the first proposal made as we have already tried 
that, and it will only increase our troubles and drive more of us farmers off the 
farms. 

Personally I would favor a two-price system to be worked out to where each 
producer would be able to sell his share of the wheat used for consumption at 
100 percent of parity, to what a farmer must pay for equipment and labor, and 
then let the producer sell or feed the balance of his crop as best he can. 

We live in an area where we must follow a program of summer fallowing our 
land. Half the land is plowed, weeded and drilled into grain in the fall, and 
then is harvested the next year. For example a 1,000-acre farm is divided into 
500 acres, then that is cut 38 percent which is 190 acres so all that is left to farm 
is 310 acres per year. 

It is hard to pay for equipment, labor, taxes, and all that goes with the opera- 
tion of a farm and then to see our prices cut, and all the other people get more 
for labor, equipment, gas and oil, ete. 
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Mr. Benson speaks of being more efficient. I think it would be well to introduce 
that word into the Agriculture Department. It is awful to think of all the 
money he has spent, and then admit a failure, of which we could have told him 
before he tried it. We think it would take a very efficient farmer to be the 
head of the great Agriculture Department, knowing farming as we do. 

In our area of Idaho if we can’t raise fall grain, we can only expect half a 
crop on spring grain because of the lack of rainfall. 

I think another way to get rid of the surplus is by giving it to foreign countries 
rather than loaning them money that they never repay. Speaking of surpluses, 
I think the people of the United States should show gratitude to the farmers and 
count it a blessing to live in a land of plenty rather than a land of famine. And 
if it were possible to supply every home in this land with all the good food they 
could eat, our surplus would soon disappear. I see children in our rural com- 
munities who are underfed. I know the condition in the cities is much worse. 

Farmers should not be asked to feed this Nation and not receive a fair price 
for their produce. How can the Government ask us to pay taxes on land laid 
idle, and still educate and take care of families, and furnish men for the armed 
services. 

The record of this administration shows that over 4 million farmers have 
been driven off the farms. If big business and monopolies are allowed to take 
over the farms, the city people will pay a price for food and clothing the like of 
which they have never heard of before. 

We wish our boys could remain on the farms as they so earnestly long to do, 
and they are properly educated and trained to take good care of the land and 
equipment. 

My hope and prayer is that this Congress will place agriculture in its proper 
place in the Nation, as no one is happly when they are hungry. Thank you for 
your interestinus. Weare glad you are serving us. 

Yours respectfully, 
H. J. OLson. 


Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U. S. Senator, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: Your letter of November 26, 1958, has been received regarding 
my opinion on impending legislation concerning the farm program, and in par- 
ticular, the wheat control phase of it. 

I have given it a great deal of thought, since I own and operate a 480-acre 
farm which is devoted entirely to wheat, barley, peas, and clover. The future 
doesn’t look too rosy for the small grain farmer at this time and, of course, 
TI realize that to continue adding to the already burdensome surplus is not the 
answer. 

I, therefore, recommend the plan adopted by the National Association of Wheat 
Growers. It included a clause not mentioned in your letter requiring at least 
20 percent and not more than 30 percent of your wheat base acres to be put 
in the conservation reserve program. 

It appears to me that 20 percent of the wheat base acres in conservation should 
help to reduce the surplus, and the two-price plan would give the farmer enough 
income to operate his farm with at least some profit. 

This program does not in al) respects suit me, but I realize we must get together 
on one program if we are going to accomplish anything. It appears to me 
that it may be rather difficult to administer, and since I am chairman of the 
Lewis County ASC Committee, I have given that some thought also. I do, how- 
ever, think it can be administered successfully and I am quite anxious to give 
ita try. 

Very truly yours, 
GLEN R. REt, 
Chairman, Lewis County ASC Committee. 
NEZPERCE, IDAHO. 
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CEARWATER COUNTY WHEAT GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Orofino, Idaha, November 28, 1958. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: The Clearwater County Wheat Growers Association 
during its meeting on November 24, 1958, considered your letter about proposed 
wheat legislation. The members were gratified to hear of your interest in our 
problems and submit the following as our legislative needs. 

The first choice of proposed legislation would be the domestic parity plan 
provided a more equitable basis for determining individual farm shares could 
be found than the county normal yield. We submit that the farm yield should 
be determined from actual 5-year production records of the farm, where avail- 
able, and the county or community normal yield where records are not available. 

The second choice of the association would be 100 percent of parity price sup- 
port coupled with increased restrictions on production. 

There was also unanimous accord in asking for continued research for new uses 
of wheat and a continuation of the subsidized export program such as Public 
Law 480. 

There was also complete agreement that the proposal for a reduction or elimi- 
nation of price supports and the increase or the elimination of allotments would 
only compound the plight of the wheat farmer both from a surplus and an 
income angle. 

The wheatgrowers also wish to bring to your attention the effect of the new 
wheat allotment law which becomes effective in 1960. They heartily agree 
with the provision that results in a wheat history reduction when the allotment 
is overplanted where it applies to farms of 15 acres or more but the effect of 
the rule on farms with allotments less than 15 acres will be bad. 

The wheat allotment law allows any producer to plant up to 15 acres of wheat 
without penalty and this is especially desirable for the many small farms in 
Clearwater County. Farmers in this category usually plant wheat to meet their 
needs up to the 15-acre limit regardless of their meager allotment which may be 
anything from 0.6 acre on up. Those who thus exceed their allotment lose a 
small amount of wheat history and future allotment but this is of no consequence 
to them because of the allotment’s meager size and the 15-acre provision of the 
law. However, when the loss from perhaps a hundred or several hundred small 
units are combined the end result is a large loss of history by the county and 
State and the future allotment for the county is reduced. This cut then, not 
only goes to the farmer that overplants, but also to the one who complied with 
his allotment. The end resuit then is the explanation to the large allotment 
farmer that his allotment has been cut because the small farmers have overseeded 
their allotment. Meanwhile the 15-acre farmer has planted within a legal limit 
and supposedly should not have this type of publicity due. The Clearwater 
County Wheat Growers Association would like the present law amended to 
eliminate its application on farms with less than a 15-acre wheat allotment. 

As requested, following is a list of the 1959 officers and directors of the Clear- 
water County Wheat Growers Association : 

President : Fred Gertje, Route 1, Orofino, Idaho. 

Vice president : Claud Judd, Greer, Idaho. 

Directors: 
Cavendish area: W. L. Pettichord, Ahsahka, Idaho. 
Sunnyside area : Frank Shubert, Lenore, Idaho. 
Gilbert area : Neil Miller, Route 1, Orofino, Idaho. 
Orofino area : Karl Bird, Route 3A, Orofino, Idaho. 
Fraser area : Ed Smolinski, Greer, Idaho. 
Weippe area: Walter Harrison, Weippe, Idaho. 

We would like to thank you again for your considerate interest in the wheat- 
growers’ problems and would be glad to furnish you any further assistance you 
might desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED GERTJE, President. 
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DeS met, IpaHo, December 28, 1958. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: I received your letter some time ago, and very much 
appreciate your efforts to hear what we, the people, have to say. I can imagine 
what a variety of answers you must receive. 

Personally, I strongly favor a two-price plan, and I have always felt that any 
allotment excepting a bushel allotment to be unfair and highly impractical. I 
ean’t help feeling that allotments should be figured like income tax, a man with 
10 dependents requiring something more than one with 2—though not 5 times 
more, of course. I have never felt the allotments were apportioned fairly, by 
using wheat history, for the men who had refused to practice conservation as 
the Government had asked, received by a large marging the greater allotments. 

I feel that the very small farm should not be curtailed, for any thinking per- 
son knows a certain volume of production is necessary to live at all and to justify 
the machinery to work a small place. If there were a place to send these 
“small fry’ where they could make a living, we might be better off, whether we 
think so or not, but most of us are past the age where industry will hire us and 
we are not skilled. About all we ask is an opportunity to live, raise our 
children with the proper medical and dental care and give them a chance to 
try for a decent place off the farm. 

I'm not sure this is of any help to you and I do realize what a job it is to 
try to please a group of people who can’t agree among themselves, and who are 
such a minority that by giving them even the fairest kind of consideration can 
bring down the wrath of millions in other walks of life, who think eggs grow on 
egg plants and vegetables are free for the picking. 

Thank you for your interest. We have great faith in you and are very proud 
of your record. We are glad you represent Idaho. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert E. Doupe. 





St. Maries, Ipano, December 29, 1958. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Sir: I want to thank you for your interest in the individual farmer and his 
opinions. I hope the following will help in your wheat-farmer recommenda- 
tions and actions for the coming Congress. 

Let us start out by stating the objectives: 

(1) To reduce the production of wheat. 

(2) To maintain adequate income for the wheat farmer. 

The abandonment of production controls does not appear feasible now, be- 
cause in a purely competitive industry the trend would be to produce more to 
try to maintain the same level of income. This would only add to the already 
complex problem of surpluses, and would probably lower the net income to the 
farmer. The abandonment of production controls should only come about 
when wheat surpluses are at a minimum and the general condition of the 
industry is in an equilibrium with the rest of the economy. 

Plans No. 1 and No. 1 of your letter refer to exports as a possible method for 
absorbing the surplus. The first plan advocates using subsidized exports and 
the second advocates exports on the world market. I am not qualified to con- 
trast these two methods for exports. However, if exports are a possible source 
for depleting surpluses this difference in the methods could be tested and the 
best one used. 

I believe the Congress should provide the wheat producer with legislation based 
on the following : 

(1) Support of the price of wheat at 85 percent of parity. 

(2) Expansion of markets by continued research for new uses of wheat 
and by exports under a method to be determined. 

(3) Stopping the production of “hot” wheat. 

(4) Allowing each farmer an annual wheat crop, the maximum of 
which could be one-half of his first 600 acres and one-third of the acreage 
in excess of the first 600 acres. 

The general trend should be to get the Government out of the industry as 
soon as possible without severe hardship. 

Very truly yours, 

THOMAS G. Hopeson. 
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IDAHO FALLs, Ipano, February 1, 1958. 
Senator Frank CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR CHURCH: Thank you for your recent letter concerning the 
wheat issue. 

ao been a wheat farmer all my life, and am deeply concerned with this 
problem. 

You mention four alternatives under consideration by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee up to now. 

Let us consider them one by one. 


PLAN 1 


The results of this plan would be that all the hot wheat and other surplus 
will be dumped on the market, which will bring wheat down to a rockbottom 
price. The big grower can stand this, and this is just what he wants, but for 
those of us who have tried to cooperate and comply with the program, it is 
going to be disastrous. 

The Secretary of Agriculture advocates this, because he just doesn’t know 
what to do, and all he knows is to throw up his hands and let us sink or swim. 

We don’t feel that this is fair to us, because we have cooperated with the 
Government with controls and quotas, and a price low in comparison to what 
we have to spend for machinery, etc. 


PLAN 2 


The two-price plan is all right in some respects, but this, too, is also going 
to be an outlet for the hot-wheat grower. If this plan could be modified to 
place the proper penalty on the hot-wheat producer, then this might work. It 
appears to me, that when these people raise this grain, in the face of an ever- 
increasing surplus, and in defiance of the law, they should have to suffer the 
consequence of so doing. 

The President has suggested now that we use the surplus as a weapon for 
peace, with the cooperation of other friendly overproducing countries. This 
is fine, up to a point, but we can’t worry about other overproducing countries 
forever. If we do, we'll be broke ourselves. They don’t worry about us. This 
is just another gimmick so that big business can sell them automobiles and 
machinery, etc. The Secretary of Agriculture has let them corner the world 
market, and we have to get it back. 

Why should we have to buy Canadian wheat, when we have too much of our 
own? We aren’t importing meat from the Argentine and Canada, because the 
cattlemen won’t stand for it, so why isn’t the wheat producer entitled to as 
good a break? 

PLAN 8 


Plan 3 is a good plan, if you can make controls effective. Why haven’t they 
been enforced up to now? As an example of one of the loopholes, we have a 
neighbor who, 2 years ago, used his summer-fallow ground (which he would 
normally not produce anything on anyway) for his soil bank allotment, and 
put all his other ground into barley, and collected the soil-bank payment. This 
flooded the local market with barley, resulting in a low price for everybody. 
This kind of Government subsidy is what is spoiling it for the honest farmer. 

We realize that the farm program has become far too expensive, with the 
kind of management that we have had. It was destined to help the small 
famer, but the way it has worked out, it has only helped the speculator and the 
big farmer. The Republicans have never been able to solve anything for the 
farmer. 

President Roosevelt tried to raise the standard of living for the American 
farmers commensurate with other industries, but the Republicans want to put 
us back in the clodhopper class, and 30 years behind the times in the price. 

The solution is to make the laws effective. Stop the production of “hot” 
wheat. Pay the farmer for quality, not quantity. This will discourage the 
suitcase farmers from breaking up land not suited for wheat, and raising 
inferior grain. Force the mills to:pay a fair price. There is too much price 
differential between wheat at the elevator and the price of flour. Keep at least 
2 years surplus for our own protection of the people. This surplus has been 
overplayed. In another 10 years there won’t be any surplus, and with people 
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starving in other parts of the world, it appears to me that there could certainly 
be a disposal of what we don’t need here at home. 

Get rid of Benson. He doesn’t know what he is doing, and has admitted it. 

The Wheat Growers Association of Idaho is backing a wheat commission for 
the State. I do not feel that there is any need for this, when we have you in the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee to do the very job that they are sup- 
posed to do. This is the Secretary of Agriculture’s job, also, to see that our 
products are utilized. People are so fed up with bureaucrats now that they 
ean’t stand it. What do we need more of them for when we have men to do these 
very jobs already? 

This thing isn’t nearly so complicated as they have tried to make it sound. We 
have confidence in you and your ability. We want you to get in there and fight 
for what is right. 

We don’t want something for nothing, but we do want to get paid for what we 
raise. Farmers have to live, too, not that the President and the Secretary of 
Agriculture seem to be aware of that. 

Plan 4 has no value in solving the present situation insofar as I can see. 

It’s up to us Democrats to straighten this mess out. We have the control of the 
Congress, so if we have to override the President’s veto, then we’ll have to do 
just that. If we goalong with him and Benson, we’re broke. 

There are other classes that are suffering at their hands, also. Labor isn’t 
getting any break, either, with capital taking all the gains from inflated prices, 
and passing the increased price on to the public, and then blaming the wage 
earner for it all. 

The farmer is still the backbone of the country, and people will have to learn 
to respect him. We're sick and tired of seeing in the papers every day what free- 
loaders we all are. We still have to work and produce, and we're still spending 
our money, more than we make, as the hike in loans will testify. They have put 
us back 20 years now, and we're fighting mad. 

Senator Church, we appreciate the privilege of being able to write to you and 
express our views. I hope that what I have had to say will be of some help in 
clarifying the situation. If you like this letter and my views, please give it to 
Gracie Pfost, as I believe that she can help, also. 

Your friend, 
J. D. Wooparp. 


LEWISTON, IpAno, January 25, 1959. 
Senator Frank CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHurRCH: I received your letter of January 16th in regard to an 
agricultural program, with specific reference to wheat. I have received hundreds 
of letters from Congressmen in the past, but this is the first one I have ever 
received where a Congressman was seeking advice from an ordinary citizen. 
They usually are away ahead of thé problem and are informing me how much 
better off I would be if they could only get me to believe it. 

I will try to give you the best information I have with regard to the wheat 
situation in particular and agriculture in general as I see it. I am a family size 
farmer. I do most of my own work, employing one man intermittently during the 
growing season. Big farmers consider me as a little farmer and little farmers 
think my operations big. There are 800 acres in my farm at present so I sort of 
sit in middle. 

I will go down the points in the order listed in your letter. 

(1) With two years’ consumption already piled up for us in surpluses, to 
abandon all production controls would result in a lot of bankruptcy both on and 
off the farm before consumption could be brought in line with production. If the 
Government continued to make loans under this procedure the amount of wheat in 
Government hands could become unbelievable. If loans were stopped world 
prices would soon follow the local prices down. The only way this program would 
take farms out of production would be to starve them out. 

(2) The two-price system has a lot of support in various places. It looks 
good on the face of it but I doubt very much if it would function for very long. 
As production increased the spread between the food price and the feed or export 
price would widen. It is not hard to foresee a spread of 3 to 1 or even 4 to 1 
if too much wheat was around. There are many bread eaters in our own country 
who are probably having a difficult time to make the food dollar go around too. 
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To me it is not difficult to see the day when organized groups of these people forti- 
fied with the fact that some farmers are producing wheat for export for one-half 
or one-third the local price can persuade Congress to have the farmers of the 
United States produce food for them at the same price. The end result will be 
that the farmers will be asked to produce all wheat for the lower of the two prices 
so that certain groups can be properly fed. If we are going to go to lower prices 
we had just as well not kid ourselves and go there directly, and ask industry 
that supplies us to drop to lower prices too, as to go there little by little. This 
is what I see when I look at a two-price system that does not severely cut produc- 
tion into line with consumption. 

(4) No. 4 has been pretty well covered in the above two because it also calls 
for unrestricted production, which in my opinion will invariably lead to starving 
out the competition. As wheat stores for a long period of time the process no 
doubt, would be slow and painful to large segments of our economy. Not only the 
farmers, but also all industries and labor related thereto, and that is more than 
some people seem to take into consideration. 

(3) To me this has the most merit, especially if you pay some attention to the 
last two words in the first sentence (make controls effective). To start with, 
the soil bank idea was probably as sound a program as could have been proposed, 
but by the time it sifted down to farm level it was one of the biggest farces that I 
have seen in farm programs. 

I started farming in 1928. Some of the things wrong with the present pro- 
gram and why it hasn’t worked are as follows: 

(1) The acreage allotments set for each individual farm were not fair and in 
Many cases resulted in an increase in production instead of a cut. For example, 
any farmer who had seeded from fence to fence the 2 years before allotments 
went into effect got an allotment twice as large as the fellow who summer fal- 
lowed one-half his land and cropped one-half for those 2 years with similar 
sized farms. After allotments came along the fellows who had cropped from 
fence to fence in the two favored years switched to summer fallowing the allot- 
ted acres of wheat with the result that by using 2 years moisture for a crop in- 
stead of one, they are producing as much or more wheat than they would have 
produced without any control program. If they got a large share of the allotment 
for a county by annual production they should have been compelled to raise an- 
nula crops of wheat instead of shifting to the fallow system. All farmers know 
this but I have yet to see a man in the Department of Agriculture that can see 
this glaring unfairness in the program. I have sat on and seen local commit- 
tee after local committee try to plug this hole and we on the local level have 
been told that this was our duty, but every attempt was overruled by those 
higher up. Had allotments been based on 10 years back history instead of two 
the end result could have been improved upon. 

The allotments in commercial wheat producing counties should have been 
based upon tillable acres in each farm instead of past production history. This 
is the number one downfall of the present law. 

(2) This is the switching from wheat to other crops without any compulsory 
retirement to the soil bank of the acreage taken out of wheat. For instance we 
have barley “running out our ears.” In spite of the fact we don’t know where 
to feed it all the Government has shipped in 80 cars of Milo to store in a local 
elevator which no doubt was also raised on some ground forced out of wheat, 
but not into a conservation program. You can’t solve any problem by shifting 
to some other crop and promptly producing a surplus in that. Mr. Benson had 
the right idea several years ago when he made an order for cross compliance, 
I believe it was called, wherein wheat producers were not permitted to increase 
the production of other crops. He had the solution to 90 percent of the agricul- 
tural problem right there, but he lacked the courage to put up with the squawk of 
some producers. He withdrew the order before it ever started, with the results 
we now face. It is not going to be as easy to get out of now as it would have 
been then. 

(3) I think we will have to have a new approach to allotments that are fair 
to all producers and not let the law pad some while starving others. I think 
production should fall below consumption for a while. 

(4) Big commercial wheat producers will have to be compelled to put some- 
thing into the soil bank. 

(5) The period of 5 years for a signup in the present soil bank is too long. 
Locally land held in a soil conservation practice for 3 years is plenty long. Re 
cently I heard a speaker from the University of Idaho making this point. 
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Three years would result in a much larger retirement of land than five. Many 
renters don’t control a piece of land for that long and we are reminded that the 
signer will be held responsible even if the land passes out of his control. 

I hope this will give you a small insight to my personal observation of the farm 
situation, past, present and future. 
Sincerely, 


GORGE B. HENRIKSEN. 










Joint STATEMENT FILED By HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON AND HoN. HENRY M. 
JACKSON, U.S. SENATORS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, many of the thoughtful timely suggestions advanced by col- 
leagues from wheat-producing States draw our complete support. 

For example, every effort should be made on the part of those representing 
us at the Geneva Conference to see that the International Wheat Agreement is 
extended. This is a realistic first step in any program to increase world accept- 
ance—and consumption—of wheat. 

Then both titles I and II of Public Law 480 should be extended for 1 year. 
As we know, more than 600 million bushels of wheat have been exported under 
these titles. 

As Assistant Secretary McLain testified last week, $1.5 billion should be 
authorized for title I and $300 million additional for title Il. This may well 
be considered a minimum request. 

On other portions of Secretary McLain’s testimony, he is at variance with 
Senator Jackson and myself as, I note, is the case with many of my wheat State 
colleagues. 

Like them, we feel it is time to institute the two-price plan advocated both by 
wheat growers of Washington State and their national organization. 

Provisions of this program as embodied in legislation cosponsored by Senator 
Carlson, myself, and other Senators from wheat-producing States, are well 
known to this committee, as is the critical wheat surplus problem which this 
legislation seeks systematically, sensibly, to solve. 

By setting aside a 500 million bushel defense reserve and then requiring the 
Secretary of Agriculture to reduce production quotas 75 million bushels below 
annual consumption forecasts, taking this amount from surplus, we would be 
doing something about the problem. 

Leaders in this field tell us that within an 8- to 10-year period we would have 
the wheat surplus problem licked. Especially since, to qualify under the program 
each wheatgrower would have to agree to put a minimum of 20 percent of his 
acreage into the soil bank, with a maximum of 50 percent permitted. 

Important secondary benefits stem from this program as well, especially in 
the State of Washington, which still must ship in annually the equivalent of 
170 million pounds live weight of meat to meet demand. 

Talking the other day with Reclamation Commissioner Dexheimer, he re- 
minded me that the livestock production in the Columbia Basin project area is 
on the increase. After the first decade of this project, livestock production is 
emerging as one of the big industries of this new area. 

Livestock would be an even bigger industry in this rich, wealth- and payroll- 
producing area, today if we had had the two-price wheat plan in effect so that 
wheat could be used as feed practically and economically. 

To use corn, we must import it at high freight rates from the Midwest. The 
only alternative is to ship our livestock to the Midwest for finishing. Com- 
missioner Dexheimer informed us that the practice of shipping our livestock to 
the feed source is being abandoned because those who did ship to the Corn Belt 
found this a losing proposition. There was not enough additional income to 
offset the shipping costs. 

The Reclamation Commissioner informs me that, generally, Columbia Basin 
project feeders select feeder cattle grading standard or commercial and sell 
them when about 75 percent are of choice grade, 10 percent are prime, and 
15 percent are good. 

With two-price wheat, those percentages can be raised even higher and 
Washington State, as many other wheat States, can produce more of the meat 
it consumes. 

It is our hope that affirmative action can be taken on this important problem 
early in the 86th Congress so that the benefits to the Nation—and the world— 
may no be long delayed. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 23, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
MARKETING, AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a.m., room 824, 
Senate Office Building, Senator B. Everett Jordan presiding. 

Present: Senators Jordan, Aiken, and Young (North Dakota). 

Also present: Senator Schoeppel and Senator Carlson. 

Senator Youne. The meeting will come to order. The chairman 
will be a little late this morning and asked me to start the meeting. 

Our first witness this morning is Senator Carlson. 

Senator Carlson, it is a pleasure to have you here. You may pro- 
ceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK CARLSON, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF KANSAS 


Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the op- 
portunity to appear before this Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry in regard to 8. 1484. 

I introduced this bill on March 20 and it is cosponsored by Senators 
Morse, Magnuson, Neuberger, Curtis, Case of South Dakota, and 
Chavez. 

In introducing the bill, I stated to the Senate that this bill should be 
considered ahead of 8. 1140, which I introduced on February 19 
with the same group of cosponsors, and I made this request in order 
to secure some corrections and minor changes in the bill, and also to 
have it conform to a companion bill which was introduced in the House 
of Representatives. 

I offered this bill with the thought that the Congress and the wheat- 
growers themselves must consider changes in our present farm pro- 
gram dealing with wheat. This is a marketing control, not a produc- 
tion control, program. 

It is my contention that the most important problem of the wheat- 
grower today is that of maintaining sufficient income to purchase the 
products of industry and labor and retain a satisfactory standard of 
living in the face of reduced acreage and the rising cost of production. 

I contend further that lower prices for wheat will not aid in solving 
the problem of excess supplies, either by reducing production or 
noticeably increasing consumption, but will only serve to increase the 
margins of marketing costs between the producer and consumer. 
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I think we must look at the problem of the wheat producer on the 
basis of a long-term program, at least over a period of 5 or 10 years. 
Our difficulty is we like to look at the immediate situation, which seems 
to be an ever-increasing surplus of wheat stored at Government 
expense. 

It is conservatively estimated that on June 80 of this year we will 
have a surplus of some 1,300 million bushels of wheat; and present 
plantings, plus a winter with favorable moisture conditions in the 
wheat area, would indicate we may add between 200 and 300 million 
bushels to the surplus from the 1959 crop. 

I believe everyone must agree that this is a situation that cannot 
continue. It is for that reason that I urge this committee to give 
serious consideration to the proposal that I have submitted, in order 
that the wheatgrower may receive a price for his commodity that 
will permit him to buy his farm machinery, pay for his labor and 
taxes and living costs on the present high economic level in our Nation. 

I would state that the wheatgrower and the farmer generally do not 
ask for any special favors. They do, however, feel that they are en- 
titled to their fair share of the national income. It was for this reason 
that I drafted this legislation. 

Congress must decide whether it wants to go the free-market route 
in agricultural policy or whether it wants to modernize existing price- 
support programs and maintain an improved income for the farm 
families. 

Now, working out a satisfactory farm program is no easy chore. 
By nature, the farmer is independent, or would like to be, and that 
has caused some farmers to strike out for more freedom in agricul- 
ture, freedom from Government controls. 

Now, I am in accord with that view, but I firmly believe that it 
would be disastrous to remove all restrictions on production and let 
the wheat price seek its level based on demand for local consumption 
and export at a time when our Nation has a surplus of 1,300 million 
bushels of wheat. 

I well remember as a farmer in my own right when wheat went as 
low as 25 cents per bushel, and I remember, too, the disastrous plight 
of agriculture in that period. 

The proposal that I have submitted to this committee for considera- 
tion has several advantages over the present farm price supports. 

First, it increases the freedom of producers; 

Second, it reduces Government costs; 

Third, it maintains income at current levels; and 

Fourth, it gets the Government out of business and permits the 
commodities to move in commercial trade channels. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, 8. 1484 is not a perfect bill. When it is studied 
in detail by the members of your committee—and I hope it will be so 
studied in the very near future—it may be possible to make improve- 
ments in the wording of some sections. I do want the record to show, 
however, that I am not one of those who considers the current wheat 
situation a terrible national headache. I rejoice in the great produc- 
tive capacity of our wheat producers. I consider it a national asset 
that we can produce far more wheat than is needed for domestic food 
and for export. 
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S. 1484 authorizes a wheat-stabilization plan which recognizes this 
situation and deals with it in a way which is fair and equitable to 
wheat producers, domestic consumers, feed-grain and livestock pro- 
ducers, and to producers in other exporting nations. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to have appeared before 
this committee. I know some of the problems this committee is con- 
cerned with at the present time. 

I thank you again for the opportunity to appear before you. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask unanimous consent that I have 
included as part of this statement the statement which is more in 
detail on this when I introduced the origina! bill. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jorpan. Do you want it inserted right here? 

Senator Cartson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jorpan. It isso ordered. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


A Farr AND EQUITABLE SOLUTION TO THE WHEAT PROBLEM 



































Mr. President, I have today introduced S. 1140, a bill which provides a fair 
and equitable solution to the wheat problem confronting our farmers and our 
Government. 

This bill, authorizing a comprehensive wheat stabilization program, is similar 
in many respects to S. 774 which I introduced for myself and on behalf of Mr. 
Neuberger, Mr. Morse, Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. Chavez, Mr. Barrett, Mr. 
Magnuson, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Young, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Humphrey, and Mr. Langer 
in the first session of the 85th Congress. It is more comprehensive than my 
earlier bill, however, and is substantially improved in two important respects. 
In addition to maintaining prices and incomes for wheat producers at fair 
levels, S. 1140 provides a definite program for reducing excessive Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks of wheat and definite proposals for holding down wheat 
growers’ feed grain production. These are not simple style changes in a new 1959 
model of the old bill. These are basic changes in engineering which result in a 
wheat price stabilization plan that deals effectively with the current excessive 
accumulations of wheat and feed grains. 

Mr. President, wheatgrowers in 1958 produced the largest crop on record. 
They produced almost 1.5 billion bushels on fewer than 54 million acres. Only 
6 years ago, in 1952 and 1953, they harvested 69 million acres to obtain 1.2 billion 
bushels. This is a production record of which to be proud. 

A part of the credit for this production record should go to the occurrence of 
favorable weather. But much credit must go to the wheat producers for their 
rapid adoption of technological advances and improved land management pro- 
grams in recent years. 

Twenty years ago wheat yields averaged only 13 bushels per planted acre. 
In the 1940's yields had increased to nearly 16 bushels per planted acre and in 
the early 1950’s the average had moved up to 18 bushels. In 1956 and 1957 aver- 
age yields were still higher, almost 20 bushels per planted acre. Then in 1958, 
with the weatherman cooperating, wheatgrowers outdid themselves and produced 
almost 26 bushels per planted acre or 27.3 bushels per acre harvested. 

This is a production record achieved by few groups in America. The wheat 
producers of America are entitled to high honors for this amazing performance. 
They surely are entitled to a price support program that assures them a fair 
roa for outstanding sevices rendered. S. 1140 which I have introduced does 

ust this. 

Mr. President, I am fully aware that the production records I have just cited, 
in combination with the outmoded price supports now in effect, have created 
serious surpluses and caused program costs to skyrocket. But the record should 
be clear on this point. Wheat producers for several years have recommended 
giving up the present outmoded program for wheat. For at least 5 years they 
have been urging the adoption of domestic parity proposals as a replacement 
for the program which has piled up surpluses and inflated Government costs. 
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And in all seriousness, I want to say that in my judgment there would be no 
wheat crisis today if we had had the wisdom to adopt a domestic parity program 
for wheat several years ago. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE WHEAT STABILIZATION PLAN EXPLAINED 


As I said earlier, S. 1140 which I have just introduced is an improved and 
more comprehensive version of earlier domestic parity plans for wheat which 
twice passed the House and once passed the Senate. 

Those of us interested in the welfare of the wheatgrowers approached the 
drafting of a new bill to deal with the 1959-60 wheat situation, with the follow- 
ing four basic considerations in mind: 

(1) The new high levels of productivity must not be allowed to bankrupt the 
wheat-producing industry. This is a real threat in the absence of an effective 
program to stabilize prices and production. 

(2) The buildup of Commodity Credit Corporation wheat stocks must be 
stopped and they must gradually be reduced to a normal level. 

(3) A further reduction in the acreage of wheat must not result in additional 
acres shifted to other crops. 

(4) Increased yields per acre must not be reflected in increased Government 
holdings of wheat. 

These basic considerations guided the drafting of S. 1140: 

If (1) sets up an annual national marketing quota of wheat equal to esti- 
mated domestic consumption plus exports minus 75 million bushels which are 
to be withdrawn from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. 

(2) Provide for loans on wheat within this marketing quota at 65 percent of 
parity, which at current parity prices would be $1.53 per bushel. 

(3) Provide for income stabilization certificates for each producer equal to 
each farm’s percentage share of the domestic food market (in bushels) which 
would be redeemable in an amount equal to 35 percent of parity, the difference 
between the loan level on national quota wheat and parity price. However, each 
producer, to qualify for income stabilization certificates, must place an acreage 
equal to 20 percent but not more than 30 percent of his wheat acreage base in 
the conservation reserve. 

(4) Requires that the certificates be purchased by processors to accompany 
wheat milled for domestic use at a price equal to their face value (35 percent 
of the parity price of wheat). 

(5) Authorizes a defense stockpile of at least 500 million bushels of wheat 
to be stored under 5-year storage contracts (at substantial savings as compared 
with current rates). 

(6) Removes restrictions on production and use of nonquota wheat, except 
for domestic food and for export. 

These gentlemen, are the major provisions of S. 1140. While it is a fairly 
long bill, in many ways it is a simple bill. 

It provides a fair return to wheat producers. 

It gives producers fuller control of their farming business. 

It enables producers to market only their best quality wheat for domestic 
for use and for export. 

It provides adequate current supplies of wheat for domestic use and for 
export at stable prices. 

It facilities orderly marketing of the highest quality wheat through 
regular commercial channels. 

It provides an adequate defense stockpile of wheat. 

It provides for an orderly reduction of current surplus wheat stocks at 
the rate of 75 million bushels a year. 

It reduces the estimated annual Government cost of wheat price supports 
by $400 million or more a year. 

It reduces total Government outlays including investment in inventories 
by $500 million or more a year. 

It provides for an increase in the conservation reserve of 12 to 14 million 
acres of wheatland which otherwise each year would add 5 to 8 million tons 
of wheat or feed grains to current excessive feed supplies. 

Finally, it protects and stabilizes foreign trade in wheat, including the 
interests of Canada and other wheat exporting nations through its marketing 
quota provisions. 

Mr. President, 8S. 1140 is not a perfect bill. When it is studied in detail by the 
members of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry—and I hope it will be 
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so studied in the very near future—it may be possible to make improvements 
in the wording of some sections. I do not want the record to show, however, 
that I am not one of those who consider the current wheat situation a terrible 
national headache. I rejoice in the great productive capacity of our wheat pro- 
ducers. I consider it a national asset that we can produce far more wheat than 
is needed for domestic food and for export. 8S. 1140 authorizes a wheat stabili- 
zation plan which recognizes this situation and deals with it in a way which 
is fair and equitable to wheat producers, domestic consumers, feed-grain, and 
livestock producers and to producers in other exporting nations. 
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POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS TO NATIONAL WHEAT STABILIZATION 


From past experience I anticipate this National Wheat Stabilization Plan will 
encounter objections on three grounds. These objections, however, are based on 
unfounded fears. 

Fear No. 1: Midwest feed-grain and livestock producers may fear that large 
quantities of wheat will be produced for livestock feed under the proposed wheat 
price stabilization program, seriously depressing feed-grain and livestock prices. 

However, this plan specifically provides that each producer must put at least 
20 percent of his wheat base acreage in the conservation reserve to qualify for 
income stabilization payments. This assures that an acreage of wheat or feed- 
grains equal to 20 percent of the wheat acreage base on each farm must be 
retired to the conservation reserve by each producer who qualifies for full eco- 
nomic benefits under the new program. 

Assuming high participation in the program, some 12 to 14 million acres of 
cropland capable of producing 5 to 8 million tons of feed-grains will be re- 
tired from production. This will not solve the feed-grain problem. But it 
certainly will not aggravate it. As compared with continuing the current pro- 
gram it means 5 to 8 million fewer tons of wheat which ultimately may be used 
for livestock feed because there is no other use for it, or 5 to 8 million fewer 
tons of feed grains produced on land diverted from wheat production. 

Throughout the Plains States land devoted to feed grains produce more pounds 
of feed per acre than when devoted to wheat even though the wheat is fed. In 
the Corn Belt States feed grains produce fully one-half more pounds of feed per 
acre than wheat. 

Only in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho do wheat yields exceed feed grain 
yields in pounds per acre. In all other States any expansion in wheat acre- 
age, or nonmarket quota wheat under the National Wheat Stabilization Plan will 
result in an equal or greater reduction in the production of other feed grains. 
I am attaching a statement which shows wheat and feed-grain production per 
acre for selected States in 1957 and 1958. 

Fear No. 2: Some people fear that this program will result in an unreason- 
able increase in the cost of bread. On occasion it has been referred to as a bread 
tax plan in favor of wheat producers. This is a most unfair characterization 
of the program. The sugar program includes a small tax on sugar to make 
possible income stabilization payments to sugar-beet and sugar-cane producers 
in United States. The wool program is based on protective tariffs on imported 
woolens which increase the domestic cost of woolen textiles and a large part of 
these funds are utilized to make income stabilization payments to domestic wool 
producers. 

In all fairness I ask you, is it unreasonable to ask consumers to pay 34% 
cents for the wheat in a loaf of bread instead of 2% cents as at present? Es- 
pecially, if by doing so we can provide a fair and equitable income stabilization 
program for wheat producers, and at the same time reduce Government costs, 
hence other taxes by an even greater amount. 

Let me repeat, this wheat price stabilization plan utilizes precises the same 
principles as the sugar and the wool price stabilization programs. All who 
supported these programs should favor the wheat price stabilization program as 
un extension of the same principles and equity considerations to wheat producers. 

Moreover the cost of the income stabilization certificates which must be paid 
by the millers, if fully passed on to the consumers, would be about $100 million 
less than the additional annual cost ‘of continuing the present outmoded price 
Support program for wheat. 

I believe consumers are willing to pay a fair and equitable price for their 
food. Between 1952 and 1958 the market price of wheat dropped from $2.11 to 
$1.76 a bushel. During this period, while the cost of wheat in a loaf of bread 
was declining, the retail price of a loaf of bread increased from 16 to 19.2 cents. 
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In view of these facts I think we should not hesitate to ask consumers to accept 
ali increase in the cost of the wheat in a loaf of bread by % of 1 cent—or from 
2% to 3% cents; especially when this increase is the result of a program which 
achieves more than offsetting reductions in other Government costs. 

Fear No. 3: Some people fear that this program will be considered a form of 
export dumping by our foreign friends. However, S. 1140 specifically provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall set a marketing quota each year which 
includes the estimated amount of wheat for domestic food use and for export. 
It provides for loans at 65 percent of parity on quota wheat. Nonquota wheat 
will not be eligible for export under S. 1140. Exports of quota wheat will re- 
quire a small subsidy equal to the difference between 65 percent of parity and 
the world price level. The only difference between the anticipated exports 
under 8. 1140 and exports at the present is the requirement of much smailer 
subsidy payments under S. 1140. Otherwise exports for dollars and exports 
under Public Law 480 will be continued on exactly the same basis as at present. 

Mr. President, in closing I want to return to my statement that the wheat 
price stabilization program authorized by S. 1140 will reduce Government costs 
by $400 million or more a year while maintaining wheat-producers’ incomes at 
fair and equitable levels. 

Under the present outmoded price support program for wheat, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has acquired 1.3 billion bushels of wheat in the last 5 years 
and is expected to acquire another 500 million bushels from the 1958 bumper 
crop. 

The Commodity Stabilization Service estimates that the average storage and 
interest charge on the wheat in CCC stocks is now 69 cents a bushel, which 
must be added to an acquisition cost of $2.11 a bushel. Hence, even though 
this wheat is sold for dollars, sold under Public Law 480, or under any other 
programs at the world market price of about $1.40 per bushel, net at shipping 
point, the average loss is $1.40 per bushel on all wheat acquired by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Although, because of the lower support levels, the cost of wheat acquired 
in 1958 and 1959 will be a little lower than in earlier years, one can expect a 
net loss of at least $1.25 a busbel on every bushel acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Net losses will be even greater on any wheat which must 
be disposed of as livestock feed. 

S. 1140 provides loans at only 65 percent of parity on that quantity of wheat 
which will be used for domestic food and for export, minus 75 million bushels 
which must come from CCC stocks. This assures that there will be no further 
buildup in Government stocks; rather, that there will be an orderly reduction 
in existing stocks. 

It is this feature of the national wheat stabilization program which will result 
in annual savings of $400 million or more a year. 
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Production per acre of wheat and of feed grains in pounds, selected States, 
1957 and 1958 
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Senator Jorpan. Senator Young, would you like to ask some ques- 
tions? 

Senator Youne. I would like to ask one or two, Mr. Chairman. 

Under your plan, you would base controls on marketing rather than 
acreage, is that right ? 

Senator Cartson. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. How many bushels a year would that be? 

Senator Cartson. Well, of course, that would be determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who would estimate the number of 
bushels of whent that would be used for domestic consumption, plus 
what we might expect to export. 

Senator Youne. That would be around what? 

er Cakxtson. I would say 800 million or 900 million bushels of 
wheat. 

Senator Youne. Is this the plan that is supported by the National 
Wheat Growers Association ? 

Senator Cartson. That is correct. They have sponsored this pro- 
gram for some years, and this is not my first introduction of this bill. 

I introduced this bill in the 83d, 84th, and 85th Congresses. 

Senator Young. It is similar to the wheat program in the omnibus 
bill defeated in the House last year ? 

Senator Carison. That is correct. As the Senator from North 
Dakota knows, this is a somewhat similar bill, and it did pass the 
Senate in the 84th Congress. 
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Senator Youne. I think that is all, except that I have long favored 
a plan like this myself. 

Senator Cartson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jorpan. Mr. Schoeppel ? 

Senator ScHorepre.. I do not believe I have any questions at this 
time. 

Senator Jorpan. Are you through, Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Senator Jorpan. We have several people here who wish to be heard 
this morning, and if you wish to come up and have a seat at the table, 
gentlemen, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Let me say, Senator Carlson, that we thank you for a very fine 
statement. 

Mr. Marshall, would you like to come up and have a seat and 
identify yourself for the record, please? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES MARSHALL, PRESIDENT, NEBRASKA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, LINCOLN, NEBR.; WILLIAM KUH- 
FUSS, PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO, ILL.; LLOYD SOMMERVILLE, PRESIDENT, COLORADO 
FARM BUREAU, GRAND JUNCTION, COLO.; WALTER C. PEIRCE, 
VICE PRESIDENT, KANSAS FARM BUREAU, MANHATTAN, KANS.; 
G. H. MIKKELSON, NORTH DAKOTA FARM BUREAU, WEBSTER, 
N. DAK.; AND FRANK K. WOOLLEY, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, ALL 
REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Marsuaty. My name is Charles Marshall. I am representing 
the American Farm Bureau this morning. 

I am President of the Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation and a 
member of the American Farm Bureau board of directors, and I am a 
farmer. 

1 live in eastern Nebraska, presently, on a farm 29 miles east of 
Lincoln, and I own some wheatland on which I have lived for 20 
years in western Nebraska, Perkins County. 

Mr. Kuhfuss is president of the Illinois Agricultural Association; 
Mr. Mikkelson is from North Dakota and is past president of the 
North Dakota Farm Bureau. Next to him is Mr. Walter Peirce from 
Kansas, who is vice president of the Kansas Farm Bureau, and on his 
right is the president of the Colorado Farm Bureau, Mr. Sommerville. 

Immediately to my left from the American Farm Bureau is Mr. 
Woolley our legislative counsel. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask or inquire as to your procedure. 
Shall we present our statement in full and then submit to questions, or 
how do you wish to handle that ? 

Senator Jorpan. You have a brief there, I believe. 

Mr. MarsHauy. We have a statement. It is quite a lengthy state- 
ment. However, it is my feeling that probably some of the questions 
that might come up would be answered in the statement before we 
completed it. 

Senator JorpAn. How do you prefer to present it? 

Mr. Marsuauz. I would prefer to present the statement in full and 
then submit to questions, if I may, Seeaeae I think questions might 
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come up that will be later answered, and it will save the committee’s 


time. 

Senator Jorpan. That will be perfectly all right. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Then I would like to ask that the statement, to- 
gether with attachments and supporting information, be made a part 


of the record of the committee. 
Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask how long that 


statement is. 

Mr. Marsnwatu. It is double spaced, I think 25 pages. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Chairman, the committee members have re- 
served the right to ask questions of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
every other witness we have had during the testimony. 

I do not know that we should be prohibited in this case. 

Senator Jorpan. You will not be; you can ask questions any time 
you like as he goes along with the testimony ; as he presents his testi- 
mony, you will 'be free to ask any questions you like. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Then, after I have completed the statement it will 
go on the record without interruption ? 

Senator Jorpan. Unless you want to read that in its entirety. 

Mr. Marsuauu. We have done a lot of work on this and it is a com- 
plex subject, and we feel we would like to have the entire statement in 
the record. 

Senator Jorpan. Is that satisfactory with you, Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. Certainly. 

Senator Jorpan. It is all right. You just ask any questions at any 
time that you want to. 

Senator Young. I will try to wait until he gets through, then. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Marshall is as follows :) 


We are happy to have an opportunity to present our views on the present 
wheat situation and some recommendations for correcting the problems that have 
arisen under existing wheat programs. 

As a general farm organization composed of 1,576,462 member families in 48 
States, Puerto Rico and Hawaii, Farm Bureau represents all types of farmers. 
Since wheat is one of the most widely produced commodities in the United 
States, it is only natural that it should be one of the most important crops 
produced by our members. Recent surveys of the commodity interests of Farm 
Bureau members clearly indicate that this is true. For example, in 1957, an 
independent research organization made a sample survey of the readership of 
our monthly magazine, The Nation’s Agricultures, which goes to every Farm 
Bureau member. Almost 47 percent of the farm operators contacted in this 
survey of Farm Bureau members reported that they were engaged in the produc- 
tion of wheat. Almost 21 percent reported that wheat was their most important 
or second most important source of farm income. 


WHEAT PRODUCERS ARE IN SERIOUS TROUBLE 


This is particularly true in the areas of the country where alternatives are 
limited and wheat traditionally has been the major crop. As will be brought 
out in more detail as we proceed, the traditional wheat grower is rapidly losing 
the right to grow his major crop. 

Our capacity to produce wheat has been dramatically expanded by techno- 
logical progress and incentives created by Government programs. 

There is nothing we can or should do about technological progress since it 
lowers production costs and could be good for both farmers and society as a 
whole if price were allowed a greater opportunity to function. We can, however, 
do something about the Government incentives which are greatly aggravating the 
problem and wasting resources. The greatest single stimulant to wheat production 
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today is a Government price-support program that has made it profitable for 
farmers to grow more wheat than we have been able to move into domestic 
consumption and export. 

After years of trying (1) to reduce the problem with acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas and (2) to export a continuing surplus of wheat with direct 
subsidies, barter transactions, Government credit, foreign currency sales, and 
outright donations, the problem is bigger than ever and still growing. 

Production and total supplies are at an alltime high and increasing at an 
alarming rate. Under the control program the production of wheat has been 
spread throughout all of the States of the Union. In many cases the traditional 
wheat growers have had no good alternative to wheat, while many of those who 
have turned to wheat to take advantage of the Government program do have 
good alternatives. Not the least of our difficulties is the fact that many people 
have bought wheat land at artificially high prices which represent the capitalized 
value of a right to grow a restricted acreage for a guaranteed price. This, to- 
gether with other factors, has raised the capital cost of producing wheat in the 
traditional areas and reduced their ability to compete on a unit cost basis with 
other areas. 

The alltime record wheat crop harvested in 1958 has greatly aggravated an 
already serious problem. At the beginning of the current marketing year we had 
an estimated wheat supply of 2,352 million bushels. Domestic consumption and 
exports are expected to be somewhat higher than in 1957-58 but, even so, it 
appears that we have outlets for only 1,069 million bushels. This is only 45 
percent of our current supply. 

If we failed to produce a single bushel of wheat in 1959, the carryover now 
in prospect for next July 1 would permit us to continue to supply present outlets 
until well after the 1960 harvest. Stated another way, we could have a com- 
plete crop failure in 1959, continue to consume and export wheat at the present 
rate, and wind up on July 1, 1960, with approximately a normal carryover (as 
the term “normal” is defined in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended). 

The situation is even more serious than these figures indicate. Under present 
conditions our wheat exports are largely dependent on the Government, since 
every bushel of wheat that is exported is moved under one or more Government 
programs. Other wheat nations regard such programs as dumping. Although, 
on the basis of our present consumption and exports we have at least an extra 
year’s supply of wheat, we actually have almost a 4-year supply in terms of 
the markets that will take our wheat for dollars without heavy subsidies. 

A crop the size of our 1958 wheat harvest would present a staggering market- 
ing problem even if we did not already have a surplus problem. Domestic con- 
sumption is now estimated at 619 million bushels against a 1958 production of 
1,462 million bushels. This leaves 843 million bushels available, from the 1958 
crop alone, for export in addition to the carryover. The most we have ever 
exported is 550 million bushels. This record was achieved in 1956-57, a year 
in which total international trade in wheat was unusually high. It is now 
estimated that exports will reach 450 million bushels this year and that the 
carryover will be increased by more than 400 million bushels. 

Last year’s record wheat crop reflects unusually favorable growing condi- 
tions, but it was produced with the national acreage allotment at the legal 
minimum of 55 million acres, and with 5.3 million of those allotted acres in the 
acreage reserve. It also must be recognized that per-acre yields have been 
increasing, and that the surplus stocks that were carried over from earlier years 
were largely accumulated in a period when large areas of the Wheat Belt were 
suffering from a serious drought. 


CONTROLS ARE INEFFECTIVE 


The incentives which caused wheat producers to produce the present surplus 
continue to operate. It is true that the support price for wheat has been reduced, 
but improved technology is continuing to lower production costs. Also, re- 
search studies indicate that there are wide differences in the cost of producing 
wheat in various areas. The support price obviously is still at a level that (1) 
encourages maximum production in the traditional wheat areas, (2) artificially 
provides an attractive alternative to other crops outside these traditional areas, 
and (3) discourages the use of wheat as livestock feed. ' 

It should be clear by now on the basis of experience, not only with wheat 
but also with other crops, that production cannot be effectively controlled by 
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laws and regulations as long as farmers are guaranteed an incentive price. 
Furthermore, even a casual examination of the wheat program reveals that 
it is so full of loopholes that it couldn’t possibly prevent the immediate pro- 
duction of new surpluses even if it were possible to wipe the slate clean with 
some magic formula that is not now available. 

The basic elements of the present wheat allotment and marketing quota 
program were adopted in the years immediately prior to Pearl Harbor. Almost 
every change that has been made in the originai program has had the effect 
of contributing to its inherent inability to control production. 

For example: 

(1) A 55-million-acre minimum allotment, originally applied to the 1939 crop 
as a temporary measure has been continued to this day in the face of an 
upward trend which has almost doubled per acre yields. (Wheat yields per 
harvested acre rose from an average of 14.5 bushels in 1937-41 to 27.3 bushels 
in 1958.) 

(2) The already unrealistic 55-million-acre minimum national allotment was 
substantially enlarged by the Congress through a 1954 amendment which 
shifted compliance from a seeded to a harvested acreage basis. This permits 
growers in areas where substantial abandonment is normal to overseed for 
crop-insurance purposes with the idea of later destroying the acreage that has 
the poorest yield prospects. The importance of this provision is illustrated by 
the fact that, on the average, 16.6 percent of the acreage seeded to Winter wheat, 
and 13.5 percent of the acreage seeded to all wheat was abandoned before 
harvest in the 10-year period, 1949-58. 

(3) Anyone who wishes to do so is permitted to market all the wheat he can 
produce on 15 harvested acres without penalty regardless of whether or not 
he has a base history of wheat production. The original Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 19838 carried a marketing quota exemption of 200 bushels. 
The 15-acre exemption was added by the Congress in 1941. It has been re- 
tained without change since that time despite the continuing increase in per 
acre yields. 

(4) Under another 1941 amendment adopted by the Congress it has been possi- 
ble for many producers to market substantial amounts of wheat from excess acres 
without penalty. Under the original Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 farm 
marketing quotas were limited to the larger of the actual or normal production 
of the farm allotment plus “within quota wheat” carried over from previous years. 
Under the 1941 amendment the farm marketing quota is now the total production 
on the farm minus the smaller of the actual or normal production of 
the farm’s excess acres. The effect of this change was to make it possible for 
producers to market wheat produced on excess acres without penalty, whenever 
their actual yield exceeds their normal yield. In some cases we understand that 
producers have been able to market up to several times the “normal” yield of their 
excess acres without penalty by resorting to irrigation and other production 
increasing techniques. A more detailed explanation of this provision of the law 
and its effect is attached as exhibit A. 

(5) For many years producers have been encouraged to overseed by provisions 
of law which (a) base marketing quota penalties on the smaller of the actual or 
normal yield of the excess acres and (b) permit excess wheat to be stored under 
bond for sale in years of subnormal yields. 

Prior to the 1958 crop, growers had an additional incentive to overseed since it 
was possible for an individual to increase his share of the national allotment by 
this means. An amendment to the law adopted by Congress in 1957 removed this 
particular incentive to overseeding, but will have an offsetting effect of increasing 
the acreage that cooperating producers can seed to wheat within the 55-million- 
acre national allotment. Since the effect of this amendment is to reduce the 
base history of producers who exceed their allotments, it will gradually make 
additional acreage available to the growers who comply with their allotments: 
however, all farmers will still be free to harvest 15 acres of wheat irrespective of 
their allotments. 

In addition to the above actions which are of a continuing nature the Congress 
and the administration have acted to reduce the effects of the acreage allotment 
and marketing quota programs temporarily on a number of occasions. For 
example, in 1952 the reimposition of quotas was delayed by administrative action, 
although a realistic appraisal of the then current wheat situation would have 
indicated that, under the law, quotas should be proclaimed for the 1953 crop. 
Congress subsequently established a minimum allotment of 62 million acres for the 
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1954 crop, and authorized additional acreage to be seeded to wheat in summer 
fallow areas for harvest in 1955. 

Since basic elements of our present wheat program were adopted in the years 
immediately prior to Pearl Harbor, it may be instructive to compare various 
aspects of the current wheat situation with conditions that existed in 1937-41. 
The following charts are designed to do this. 


Chart I. Wheat Yields per Harvested Acre 
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Per-acre yields have almost doubled since the 1937-41 period. Improved varie- 
ties, better farming practices, increased fertilizer, irrigation, and increased in- 
terest in the production of wheat in humid areas have contributed to the upward 
trend in yields, but the stimulus has come from the fact that it has been profitable 
to grow wheat. 

National acreage statistics on the trend in wheat yields obscure the damage 
that is being done to the position of wheat growers in the vast semiarid regions 
with limited alternatives. The upward trend in yields is not uniform. The trend 
has been dramatically upward in the Pacific Northwest, and in the Corn Belt 
States, while on the average, yields have remained almost constant in the Great 
Plains. 

In the Pacific Northwest the average yield per seeded acre was 19.3 bushels 
in 1923-32, 25 bushels in 1941-50, and 29.2 bushels in 1952-58. 

In the Corn Belt the average was 16.7 bushels in 1923-32, 19.6 bushels in 1941-50, 
and 26.3 bushels in 1952-58. 

In the Great Plains the average was 11.2 bushels in 1923-32, 14.2 bushels in 
1941-50, and 14.2 bushels in 1952-58. 

Any businessman can understand—and farmers are businessmen—what these 
divergent trends are doing to the relative costs of producing wheat in different 
areas and the ability of the Great Plains to compete. Whereas the Great Plains 
could once produce wheat for about half what it cost in other areas, this economic 
advantage is now being rapidly eliminated. 

Technological developments indicate that the divergent trends in yields will 
continue if the present artificial incentive to the expansion of wheat production 
are continued. 

Although unusually favorable weather conditions contributed to the record 
1958 yield of 27.3 bushels per harvested acre, per-acre yields were well above the 
1937-41 average even in severe drought years of 1954-56. 

In the last 7 years (1952-58) we have harvested over 2 billion bushels of 
wheat more than we would have harvested from the same acreage if yields had 
remained constant at the 1937-41 level. Although it has been known for several 
years that per-acre yields were increasing, the Congress has not seen fit to revise 
the wheat program to take account of this fact. 
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New varieties now being developed foreshadow even greater yields. For exam- 
ple, the Department of Agriculture recently announced a new hybrid Soft White 
wheat that. has consistently yielded more than 100 bushels per acre without ferti- 
lizer in tests in the Palouse region of eastern Washington. With fertilizer this 
new variety has yielded 136 bushels per acre. 


Chart If. Wheat Production 
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Production fell off when marketing quotas were revived in 1954. It fell again 
in 1957 when 12.8 million acres were in the acreage reserve, production reached a 
new alltime high despite the quota program. Now that the acreage reserve has 
expired the entire national allotment of 55 million acres is again available for 
wheat production. 


Chart III. Wheat Consumption: Domestic Use and Exports 
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As a result of special export programs, the United States has been able to 
supply a sizable percentage of the total international trade in wheat in recent 
years at the risk of damaging relations with other wheat-exporting countries. 

Domestic per capita consumption of wheat as human food shows a longtime 
downward trend; price supports have sharply restricted the use of wheat as iive- 
stock feed; and acreage restrictions have reduced the need for seed wheat. 

Our ability to expand exports further is limited by the competition of other 
exporters, and the fact that many countries are following policies that stimulate 
wheat production. 

The entire world trade in wheat amounted to only 1,156 million bushels in 
1957-58. The United States supplied 402 million bushels, or 34.8 percent of this 
total. In order to expand exports sufficiently to market that part of our 1958 
harvest that is surplus to domestic needs it would be necessary for us to export 
at a rate equal to almost 75 percent of the entire international trade in wheat. 
This would be quite an undertaking in view of the heavy dependence of other 
countries, such as Canada, Australia, and Argentina on wheat exports. Even 
though we will continue efforts to expand wheat sales abroad, it is obvious that 
there is little possibility of solving the present wheat problem in the near future 
by expanding exports. 


Chart IV. Wheat Carryovers, Years Beginning July 1 
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Annual earryovers of old-crop wheat have been burdensome for several years. 
In the 1956-57 and 1957-58 marketing years with the temporary retirement of 
land under the acreage reserve, poor crops in some other countries, and extraor- 
dinary aids to exports, we made a little progress in reducing the carryover. 
But with exports down from the 1956-57 high and with a record 1958 crop, 
it appears likely that our carryover will be increased more than 45 percent in a 
single year (from 880 million bushels on July 1, 1958, to 1,288 million on July 1, 
1959). Even larger carryovers are in prospect for the years ahead if present 
programs are continued without major changes. 
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Chart V. Estimated Production of 55 Million Harvested Acres of Wheat 
at Selected Yields 
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At 1937-41 average yields, 55 million harvested acres of wheat would produce 
798 million bushels. This was not greatly out of line with the average 1937-41 
disappearance of 751 million bushels. When adopted in 1939, however, the 55 
million acre minimum national allotment was on a planted-acre basis. Today the 
55 million acre minimum is on a harvested-acre basis, and yields have risen far 
faster than our ability to get rid of wheat. Consequently, at today’s yields 55 
million acres can produce far more wheat than we have thus far been able to 
move into domestic consumption and exports under present programs, including 
a wide variety of export subsidies. 


TRADITIONAL GROWERS ARE LOSING THEIR RIGHT TO PRODUCE 


Although the acreage allotment and marketing quota program has failed to 
solve the surplus problem, it has been rather effective in redistributing the right 
to produce wheat. 

With the rise in yields the 15-acre marketing quota exemption enacted by 
Congress in 1941 has assumed increasing importance. Originally enacted usten- 
sibly for administrative convenience and to forestall the possibility that small 
producers might vote the price support and marketing quota program out of oper- 
ation, this exemption has proved to be a potent device for dividing up the right 
to produce wheat. 

It has attracted thousands of new producers into the wheat business. It has 
enabled enterprising individuals to develop sizable operations by leasing the 
15-acre privilege from a number of their neighbors. It has combined with other 
factors to redistribute the right to grow wheat. 

In 1939 the national wheat allotment was 55 million acres. Twenty years 
later, in 1959, the national allotment is also 55 million acres. Yet a comparison 
of the State allotments for the 2 years shows that 24 States have gaine’ a total 
of 5,094,499 acres, while 24 other States have lost a total of 5,149,499 acres. 
(The difference between these two figures reflects the fact that there was a 
national reserve of 55,000 acres in 1959 but not in 1939.) North Dakota has lost 
the right to grow more than 1 million acres of wheat since 1939. Minnesota 
has lost almost 700,000 acres and Kansas almost 500,000. Colorado has gained 
almost 1,400,000 acres, Oklahoma has gained about 1,100,000, and Montana more 
than 600,000. (See table I which is attached.) 

Although growers are no longer permitted to use the 15-acre exemption to 
build allotments, much damage has already been done. In State after State, 
including those that have lost little or no acreage since 1939, the producers who 
historically grew wheat have lost acreage to new growers attracted by artificial 
prices and the 15-acre exemption. 

For example, parts of western Kansas have lost acreage to eastern Kansas. 
Historic wheat counties in Missouri have lost wheat acreage to cotton counties. 
Even within individual counties: traditional wheatgrowers have lost wheat 
acreage to individuals who were not in the wheat business before the Govern- 
ment program went into operation. 
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At 1937-41 yields 15 acres of wheat would produce only 218 bushels on the 
average, but at 1958 yields 15 acres will produce 410 bushels. At the 100-bushel- 
per-acre yields that have been achieved in new variety tests, 407,000 15-acre 
farmers could have supplied the entire 1958 domestic wheat market, and 693,000 
could have supplied both our domestic and highly subsidized export markets. 

If each of the 1,718,115 farms which had a wheat history or grew wheat in 
1957 had produced the national average yield of 27.3 bushels per acre on 15 har- 
vested acres in 1958, the resulting production would have been 704 million 
bushels. This means that, at 1958 yields, 15 acres per farm would produce more 
than the total amount of wheat that we currently are able to market at home 
and abroad on an unsubsidized basis. 

This should be a matter of real concern to every wheatgrower who currently 
harvests more than 15 acres because, if present trends continue much longer, the 
result could be that all producers wili be leveled down to 15 acres or less. 

The wheat problem quite clearly is more than a problem of liquidating an 
accumulated surplus. Basically, it is the problem of bringing about a better 
balance between the production and disappearance of wheat, and to accomplish 
this objective on the basis of an economic rather than a political determination 
of who grows wheat in the United States. A completely new approach is 
needed, The hour is late. Further delay in making the adjustments that are 
needed will only make the ultimate solution more difficult. 

If the Congress fails to take economically sound corrective action, and soon, 
many traditional wheat producers are going to be ruined and the entire farm 
program is going to be discredited in the eyes of the public. 


THE ANSWER IS NOT HIGHER GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES, BREAD TAXES, OR DIRECT 
PAYMENTS 


Unfortunately, the major proposal for wheat legislation currently being dis- 
cussed most widely in the Congress is a “retread”’ of an old idea which holds 
that the consequences of supporting wheat prices at an incentive level can be 
avoided (a) by confining the high-level supports to a part of the crop and (b) 
by dumping the resulting surplus onto the backs of other farmers, particularly 
the producers of feed grains, livestock, poultry, and dairy products. 

One well-known wheat economist has put the situation in perspective as follows : 

“Higher wheat prices to producers do not necessarily mean higher incomes 
from wheat marketings when direct production and marketing controls are used. 
Nor do higher incomes from wheat necessarily imply higher total farm incomes. 
Still less do they imply higher per capita net earnings. Although farm incomes 
from wheat have presumably been raised by the Government price intervention 
of recent years, this, in turn, has probably kept more people in wheat produc- 
tion, has raised farmland values, has retarded the rate of expansion of efficient 
farms, and has left many farmers to face more difficult future adjustments than 
if wheat prices had been allowed to decline gradually to substantially lower 
levels. The currently proposed certificate plan, with its domestic parity sup- 
port, would further postpone needed adjustments.” 

The proposal which has been ambitiously labeled the “Wheat Stabilization 
Act of 1958” is a variation of what has long been known as the certificate or 
domestic parity plan. In our opinion it more properly should be called the 
bread tax payment plan, since it features a tax on the processing of wheat for 
domestic human consumption to finance direct payments to producers at the 
rate of 35 percent of parity (about 83 cents per bushel) on the portion of pro- 
posed bushelage quotas that represents domestic human consumption. 


THIS PLAN IS CLEARLY A THREE-PRICE PLAN AND NOT A TWO-PRICE PLAN AS SOME 
CLAIM 


(1) There would be one price for overquota wheat which would be sold for 
feed, seed, or industrial use on an unsupported basis. 

{2) There would be a second price for marketing quota wheat in excess of 
the domestic human consumption quota which would be eligible for price sup- 
port at not less than 65 percent of parity (currently $1.53 per bushel). 

(3) There would be still another price for part of the marketing quota wheat 
as producers would receive price support at not less than 65 percent of parity 
plus a direct payment equal to 35 percent of parity for the portion of their 
bushelage quotas that represents domestic human consumption. This would 
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mean a producer return of at least $2.36 for wheat eligible under this part of 
the program. 

From the standpoint of the producer the real price of wheat would be a 
weighted average of all these prices. 

Although the present proposal for a bread tax payment plan differs in detail 
from similar proposals that have been made in the past, it is based on ideas 
that have been discussed for more than 30 years. It isa distant relative of the 
McNary-Haugen plan of the 1920’s; however, that plan was a true two-price 
plan and not a three-price plan. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 carried processing tax and payment 
provisions which subsequently were held to be unconstitutional. Bills calling 
for certificates, processing taxes, and direct payments to wheat producers have 
been introduced in Congress time after time over the last 20 years, without ever 
being finally enacted. Provisions for such a plan were included in the first 
Agricultural Act of 1956, and were one of the factors which led to the veto of 
that act. As finally enacted, the Agricultural Act of 1956 gave the Secretary 
of Agriculture discretionary authority for 2 years io try such a plan on rice 
if he found that it “is administratively feasible and in the best interests of 
rice producers and the United States.” This authority was never used, as the 
Secretary was unable to make the required findings that such a plan would be 
administratively feasible and in the best interests of rice producers, even 
though there was no serious question of unfair competition with domestic feed 
producers in the case of rice. 

The bread tax payment plan would increase rather than decrease the Govern- 
ment’s involvement in the wheat business. Although acreage allotments would 
be dropped, bushelage quotas would be substituted. Special export programs— 
including direct subsidies—would remain a necessity. 

Under present conditions, an average export subsidy of around 30 cents per 
bushel plus the continuation of special export programs, such as foreign currency 
sales, would be necessary to maintain exports under the proposed plan. (With a 
1958 support price of $1.82 export subsidies have been running from 55 to 63 
cents per bushel. Under the proposed program the support price for export 
wheat could not be less than $1.53. On the basis of recent conditions such a 
support price would require export subsidies ranging from 26 to 34 cents per 
bushel.) Thus, the Government’s present involvement in wheat exports would 
have to be continued. 

In addition the Government would have to take on the job of collecting 
processing taxes and making direct payments to producers. It should be recog- 
nized that the proposed processing tax is merely a device that is intended to 
make the plan appear partially self-supporting. The heart of the plan is direct 
payments along the lines of the Brannan plan. The fact that a processing tax 
would bear most heavily on low-income groups would create pressure for the 
early substitution of direct payments from the Treasury. 

At least some of the proponents of the plan would be willing to drop the bread 
tax feature now if they could get taxpayers to pay the bill through direct 
appropriations from the Treasury. As a matter of fact, a variation of the 
plan introduced by a Congressman from North Dakota calls for direct appro- 
priations rather than a processing tax. 

Farm Bureau is opposed to the direct payment approach regardless of whether 
payments are to be made directly from the Federal Treasury or from the 
proceeds of a tax on the processing or marketing of farm products. 

The payment approach creates a dangerous basis for Government control of 
agriculture. It would stimulate production, depress market prices, and make 
farmers dependent on congressional appropriations for all their net income and 
possibly a part of their costs as well. On the basis of the record, this would put 
farmers in a hazardous position. Since market prices would be depressed by the 
surplus production encouraged by the plan, any congressional cut in the funds 
needed for payments would subject farmers to a real squeeze. 

Obviously, this would level farmers’ incomes downward and destroy oppor- 
tunity. This is just the reverse of what made this country what it is today. 

The combination of incentive prices for eligible production and the i>evitable 
limitations on payments to individuals would result in high-cost production and 
high-cost food when both market prices and tax costs are taken into consideration. 

Any plan to make direct payments to wheat producers is highly vulnerable 
to politically determined restrictions of the size of payments that can be made 
to an individual grower. As the bread tax plan now stands, it is estimated that 
19 percent of the farms eligible would receive approximately 70 percent of 
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the payments, and that the remaining 81 percent of all wheat farms would 
receive only about 30 percent of the payments. We do not intend to be a party 
to any program that provides this kind of an invitation for political action to 
reduce all producers down to a mere subsistence level. 

The proposed plan would penalize producers who have been producing quality 
wheat for the domestic food market, and reward those who have been produc- 
ing quality wheat for the domestic food market, and reward those who have 
been producing wheat for feed or for Government storage. This would come 
about by reason of the fact that the plan provides for the domestic food quota 
to be distributed on the basis of production in a past period—irrespective of the 
use made of the wheat—rather than on the basis of actual participation in the 
domestic food market. All wheat is not the same and the different types and 
classes do not share the domestic market on a uniform basis. For example, 
in the 5 marketing years, 1952-56, domestic consumption of the major classes 
was 86 percent of production for Durum; 84 percent for Hard Red Spring; 
71 percent for Soft Red Winter; 47 percent for Hard Red Winter; and 38 per- 
cent of production for White wheat. 

Under the proposal to give each producer a pro rata share of the payments 
for wheat consumed domestically as human food a substantial part of the bread 
taxes paid on Durum, Hard Red Spring and Soft Red Winter wheat would be 
used to make payments on Hard Red Winter and White wheat. Furthermore, 
within each of the various classes the processing of quality milling wheat 
would be taxed to finance payments to the producers of low-quality wheat. 
Thus, this proposal is a device to use the police power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to give some producers a special position in relation to the domestic food 
market which they have never had in the past, and would not otherwise be 
able to obtain. 

It should be noted that one bill provides for distribution of the domestic 
consumption quota on a wheat-class basis. While this is aimed at making the 
plan more acceptable to some wheat-producing areas, the administrative feas- 
ibility of it is questionable and it would not correct many other objectionable 
features which are basic. 

The proposal for wheat producers to put a minimum of 20 percent and a maxi- 
mum of 50 percent of their base acreage in the conservation reserve to qualify 
for payments might reduce somewhat the adverse impact of the program on 
feed grain producers. 

However, it should be recognized that the wheat base acreage established in 
this bill is hased on average seedings for the 1952 and 1953 crops which results 
in a base of 78% million acres. A 20-percent reduction from such an unrealisti- 
eally high base would still leave approximately 63 million acres of wheat base 
available for wheat—S8 million more than the current 55 million acre national 
allotment. Also, since land that is not cropland can qualify for the conservation 
reserve, it is doubtful if such a provision has any real value. In any event, it 
would not prevent the production of substantial amounts of wheat for use as feed 
on a subsidized basis. This would be increasingly true as further increases in 
per acre yields are achieved. 

Also, the language of the Dill raises some interesting questions. For example, 
H.R. 4679 apparently— 

(1) Permits growers who have not raised a sufficient amount of wheat to 
fill their quota to buy overquota wheat from other growers at feed prices and 
put it under price support ; and 

(2) Gives wheat farmers a subsidy of 83 cents per bushel on their domes- 
tic food quotas, even though they produce no wheat. 

It is significant to note that the proposal would permit the immediate release 
without penalty of vast quantities of excess wheat now being held under bond 
by farmers who have exceeded marketing quotas in the past. 

Looking to the future many producers would plan their wheat production on 
the basis of the “‘blend” price received for the entire crop. With high per unit 
returns guaranteed by the Government for a substantial part of his crop the 
producer could afford to gamble on the production of overquota wheat. Under 
present conditions the proposed minimum support price of 65 percent of parity 
would encourage production in many areas—even without the supplemental 
payments of 35 percent of parity that are proposed for the part of each pro- 
ducer’s quota, which represents domestic human consumption. 

Producers putting land in the conservation reserve would be paid twice— 
once when they received their conservation reserve checks and again when they 
received direct payments on the portion of their bushelage allotments that repre- 
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sents domestic human consumption. This would be unfair to every other farmer 
who is participating in the conservation reserve on the basis of a single payment. 

The proposal to conduct a referendum to determine whether producers prefer 
the bread tax payment proposal to the present program is unfair, discrimina- 
tory, and unsound. 

It is unfair and discriminatory among other reasons, because small wheat- 
growers, who stand to lose their 15-acre exemption, would be prohibited from 
voting. Also, feed grain producers, whose market would become a “dumping 
ground” for surplus wheat, on a subsidized basis, and the producers of live- 
stock, poultry, and dairy products would be disenfranchised despite their obvi- 
ous interest in the outcome of the referendum. In 1957, 65.2 percent of all 
farmers producing wheat harvested 15 acres or less. Thus, only about one- 
third of the farmers producing wheat would be eligible to vote, and this minority 
would be deciding an issue that affects every farmer and taxpayer in the 
United States, to say nothing of our relations with other countries. 

The proposed referendum, is unsound because it would not lead to a solution 
of the wheat problem. Continuing the present program obviously would solve 
nothing. Adopting the bread tax payment plan would mean more, not less, 
Government intervention in the wheat business. It would mean that the tradi- 
tional wheatgrowers would be forced to continue to compete with subsidized 
production in areas that have good alternatives to wheat production. 

If producers are to be asked to choose between two programes in a referendum, 
they should be given a choice between alternatives which are so designed as to 
permit an economic improvement in the present situation regardless of the 
outcome of the referendum. Furthermore, all producers affected by the pro- 
gram should be permitted to vote. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A sound approach to the wheat problem is long overdue. 

Farm Bureau believes that to be workable and generally acceptable a new 
wheat program “must incorporate provisions which will encourage market ex- 
pansion, reduce production incentives, minimize economic hardships on wheat- 
growers and avoid shifting the burden of adjustment to producers of other 
farm commodities.” 

To accomplish these objectives Farm Bureau resolutions recommend the 
adoption of a program providing: ‘“(1) An orderly transition to a system whereby 
wheat price support levels will be related to the average farm market price 
of wheat during the 3 years immediately preceding the year for which the 
support is to apply; (2) plans for the termination of wheat acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas.” 

Adoption of this program would mean a shift, on a gradual basis, to the kind 
of a price support program that would permit market prices to play a larger role 
in helping to guide the production and consumption of wheat. 

For the immediate future the Farm Bureau approach would mean that support 
prices on wheat would be lowered (a) to encourage a shift away from wheat 
production in areas that have high costs or good alternatives to wheat and (b) 
to permit wheat that is surplus to milling and export requirements to move into 
the domestic feed market on an unsubsidized basis as it traditionally did prior 
to Government intervention. 

The issue is not whether surplus wheat should be fed, but whether it should 
be dumped on a subsidized basis into the domestic feed market, thereby adversely 
affecting feed grain growers, livestock, dairy, and poultry producers. 

The program we are recommending would not force all wheat prices to a 
feed grain level. The wheat that would move into feed use would largely be 
eonfined to the types and grades that are least in demand for milling and export. 
Milling quality wheat would continue to demand a premium, but the price of 
surplus wheat would be based primarily on its value as livestock feed in open 
competition with other feed grains. It is also to be expected that wheat produc- 
tion would be reduced in areas of the country that have good alternatives and 
increased in areas that have few alternatives to wheat. This would make it 
possible for the traditonal wheatgrowers to recover the acreage they have lost 
under past programs. ' 

Use of a percentage of the preceding 3-year market average as a basis for 
price supports will relate the support price to conditions in a recent period, and 
prevent disastrous drops in wheat prices while necessary adjustments are being 
made. 
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As the new program becomes effective, production and consumption will be 
brought into better balance, the surplus can be eliminated gradually through 
the continuation of present disposal programs. Meanwhile support prices will 
become less important and producers can begin to look forward to better market 
prices—particularly for high quality milling wheat. 

It is, of course, essential to the success of any program that the liquidation of 
existing CCC stocks be handled in an orderly manner. This can be accomplished 
under existing disposal programs once we halt the flow of new surpluses into 
CCC stocks. 

To help farmers, including wheat farmers, to adjust production to current 
needs we favor a properly designed and administered conservation reserve pro- 
gram which will (1) place emphasis on the retirement of land that otherwise 
would be devoted to crops, (2) keep land out of production for a long term of 
years, (3) result in sufficient participation to make a net contribution to reduc- 
ing production, (4) prohibit harvesting or grazing of land under the program, 
(5) encourage farmers to put entire farms under the program, (6) avoid con- 
tributing to higher land prices. Payments in kind from Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks should be used to the maximum extent possible in financing 
such a conservation reserve program. 

As a further means of speeding the time when wheat allotments and quotas 
can be terminated, our policy resolutions recommend ‘that the 15-acre and 
200-bushel marketing quota exemptions be terminated ; that workable regulations 
be developed under which compliance can be shifted from a harvested to a 
seeded acreage basis in a fair manner; and that marketing quota penalties 
be based on actual, rather than normal, yields.” 

Unlike some other programs now being suggested, these recommendations give 
assurance that Government interference with the right of the traditional wheat 
farmers to produce will be removed. 

If the present program is continued, it will be necessary not only to tighten 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas even more drastically than suggested 
above, but also to eliminate the 55-million-acre minimum national allotment, 
and reduce wheat acreage until production is brought in line with the volume 
that can be moved into consumption and export. The end result of continuing 
the present approach will be to liquidate the traditional wheat farmers. 

You will note that we have not tilled in all of the details that would be neces- 
sary to enact our recommendations into law. For example, we have not spelled 
out the percentage of the average market price for the preceding 3 years that 
should be used as a basis for price supports. This is a matter that should 
be carefully considered by the Congress in the light of the support prices that 
have prevailed in recent years and the rather substantial adjustments that are 
needed to solve the wheat problem. 

We will be glad to give the committee such assistance as it may desire from 
aaa to time in coming to grips with the wheat problem on a sound economic 
asis. 

We do not agree with the administration’s reeommendation that the Secretary 
of Agriculture be given discretion for setting price-support levels within the 
range of 75 to 90 percent of 3-year average market prices. One of our main 
objections in proposing the market average approach is to get away from the 
exercise of discretion by any Secretary of Agriculture in setting price-support 
levels. By tying support prices to a congressionally prescribed percentage of 
average market prices in the immediately preceding 3 years, we can avoid mis- 
using a backward-looking statistical formula which is tied to conditions that 
existed more than 45 years ago. Parity was not originally designed to provide 
a basis for trying to fix farm prices. Its original purpose was to provide a device 
for measuring changes in the relationship between the prices farmers receive 
and the prices they pay for a selected group of items. 


SUMMARY 


Wheat producers are in serious trouble; controls are ineffective: traditional 
growers are losing their right to produce; the answer is not higher Government 
guarantees, bread taxes, or direct payments. There is an urgent need for 
prompt legislative action to— 

(1) Shift price supports for wheat to a percentage of average market 
prices, with an orderly transition ; 
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(2) Encourage market expansion and reduce production incentives with- 
out shifting the burden of adjustment to producers of other farm com- 
modities ; and 

(3) Provide for the elimination of marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments for wheat as rapidly as possible. 

If these recommendations are carried out, they will go a long way toward 
creating conditions which will make it possible for wheat farmers to earn and 
get a high per family income in a manner which will preserve freedom and 
eliminate Government regulation of individual farming operations. 


ExHIBIt A 


EXPLANATION OF 1941 AMENDMENT WHICH MAKEs IT POSSIBLE FOR PRODUCERS 
To MARKET SUBSTANTIAL AMOUNTS OF WHEAT FROM Excess ACRES WITHOUT 
PENALTY 
Under the original Agrcultural Adjustment Act of 1938 farm marketing 

quotas were limited to the larger of the actual or normal production of the farm 
allotment plus within quota wheat carried over from previous years. Under an 
amendment adopted in 1941 the farm marketing quota is now the total production 
on the farm minus the smaller of the actual or normal production of the furm’s 
excess acres. The following hypothetical example illustrates the effect of this 
change. 

Assume that— 

(a) the farm allotment is 100 acres; 

(b) the farm allotment is exceeded by 10 acres; 
(c) the farm’s normal yield is 10 bushels per acre ; 
(d) the farm’s actual yield is 15 bushels per acre. 

Prior to the 1941 amendment a producer in the circumstances described above 
would have had a quota of 1,500 bushels (100 allotted acres times an actual yield 
of 15 bushels per acre, as his actual yield is higher than his normal), and a 
farm marketing excess of 150 bushels (10 excess acres times an actual yield of 
15 bushels per acre). 

Under the 1941 amendment, which is still in effect, a producer in these circum- 
stances would have a marketing quota of 1,550 bushels and an excess of only 100 
bushels. (His production is 15 bushels per acre on 110 acres, vr 1,65U vbusheis. 
His excess is 10 acres times his normal yield of 10 bushels per acre, or 100 bushels, 
since his normal is smaller than his actual. Subtracting his excess of 100 
bushels from his production of 1,650 leaves him with a marketing quota of 1,550 
bushels—50 of which were produced on excess acres. ) 

In actual practice the increase in the farm marketing quota resulting from the 
present method of determining excess production has often been proportionately 
much greater than that shown above. 

In some cases we understand that producers have been able to market up to 
several times the normal yield of their excess acres without penalty by resorting 
to irrigation and other production increasing techniques. 





ExuHrsit B 


FarM BuReEAvU POLicies FoR 1959 Directty RELATED TO PRICE Support, 
PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT, AND PRODUCTION PAYMENT PROGRAMS FOR 


WHEAT 
SUPPORT AND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 


A major objective of Farm Bureau policy is to create conditions which will 
make it possible for farmers to earn and get a high per family income in a 
manner which will preserve freedom and eliminate Government regulation of 
individual farming operations. 

In previous resolutions we have noted that the problem of maintaining pros- 
perity in agriculture is broad and complex and that it involves many lines of 
action not only in agriculture but also in other fields. 

We believe in the importance of national policies that create a favorable 
climate for individual initiative and enterprise and programs designed to help 
farmers solve their problems through voluntary individual or group action. 
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The most serious problem facing farmers today is that production of farm 
products is expanding more rapidly than markets. This problem has been aggra- 
vated by national policies which have stimulated production without regard to 
market needs. 

Any program which expands agricultural production in the absence of a com- 
parable increase in effective market demand is contrary to the interests of pro- 
ducers and the economy generally. Likewise, programs which encourage in- 
efficient production render a disservice to agriculture by contributing to surplus 
accumulation, increasing average production costs, and limiting output per man. 


PRODUCTION PAYMENTS 





We consider production payments to be unsound and dangerous to our economic 
and political system. 

Although the fundamentals of this food and fiber subsidy plan were decisively 
defeated in the House of Representatives in 1949, agitation for it continues in 
a variety of forms. 

Two of the latest versions of this plan were introduced in the last session 
of Congress. One version completely blanketed all farm production under the 
plan while a second version applied only to the domestically used portions of the 
six basic commodities. 

Regardless of the form in which it is presented, the payment approach would 
stimulate production, depress market prices, and make farmers dependent on 
congressional appropriations for their net farm income and probably a part of 
their costs as well. 

Such a program would be fantastically expensive. It also carries a “cheap 
food” philosophy. Socializing the production and distribution of food and fiber, 
by having consumers pay a part of the cost through taxes—rather than pay full 
value at the store—is a trap for farmers. Ultimately, as in other countries that 
have gone down the road to socialism, the payment approach also would be a trap 
for consumers since it would encourage inefficiency and thereby result in high 
real food and fiber costs. 

Payment limitations such as have been applied to practically all other direct 
payment Government programs, including the agricultural conservation pay- 
ments program and the soil bank, would place a ceiling on opportunity and level 
individual farm incomes downward. Inevitably, farm income would be dis- 
tributed on the basis of “the politics of equal shares” instead of by the market on 
the basis of each individual’s economic contribution to society. 

We vigorously oppose any attempt to adopt production payments as a substi- 
tute for price suppo:ts or as a mean of bringing income into agriculture, regard- 
les of whether such payments are financed by direct appropriations from the 
Treasury or by a tax on the marketing of farm commodities. 


PRICE SUPPORT GUIDES 


Experience has clearly shown that programs to fix prices and control pro- 
duction do not insure satisfactory farm income. Farm production cannot be 
balanced with effective market demand by legislation as long as increased pro- 
duction is being encouraged by guaranteed prices at incentive levels. 

We reaffirm our desire to move as rapidly as possible to programs which will 
more effectively serve the interests of farmers at a greatly reduced cost to the 
taxpayers. 

Where price support and production adjustment programs are used they 
should be designed to facilitate orderly marketing rather than to guarantee 
unrealistic prices. 

With less interference from Government, the marketing system will be freer 
to operate effectively and efficiently. This will encourage the expansion of 
market outlets and the production of quality products in line with market de- 
mand. Thus we can better meet competition at home and abroad and gradually 
eliminate Government regulation of individual farming operations. 

Where special export pricing is necessary to regain or maintain foreign 
markets we should return to a one-price system as rapidly as possible. 

Individual commodity programs must be in harmony with the interest of 
agriculture generally ; however, these programs must also recognize the inherent 
differences among the various farm commodities. 

Price-support levels should take account of competitive conditions, supply and 
demand, and market trends. They should not be based on arbitrary formulas 
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nor left completely to the diseretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Neither should levels of support be automatically increased when supplies have 
been reduced. In such cases, increases in acreage should have priority over 
increases in support prices. 


SUBPLUS DISPOSAL AND MARKET EXPANSION 


In order to improve farm income, we must expand markets both at home 
and abroad, dispose of existing surpluses, and take steps to avoid the creation 
of new surpluses in the future. 

Every means should be used to eliminate the excessive accumulation of surplus 
agricultural production, to substantially reduce the use of public funds to increase 
the productive capacity of the Nation’s farms and ranches, to restore the farmer’s 
freedom to grow crops he chooses, to allow prices to respond to supply and 
demand, and to reduce costs of these programs to taxpayers. 

Various programs are in operation to expedite the disposal of surplus farm 
commodities and improve our position in export markets. In order to aid in 
eliminating the surplus problem, we believe that Public Law 480 and the policy 
of pricing surplus products competitively in world trade should be continued 
temporarily ; however, the Government should withdraw from direct participation 
in the marketing of farm products. Where export subsidies are made necessary 
by price supports, Government assistance should be designed to encourage private 
traders to supply export requirements from commercial stocks. 

There is great opportunity to increase the domestic consumption of agricul- 
tural products through normal channels of trade. This can be done, in part, 
through education and promotion directed toward upgrading the average Ameri- 
can diet. Farm Bureau should continue to work with producers and the trade 
in developing programs for the promotion and sale of agricultural commodities, 

Measures should be taken to improve grading standards and assure the main- 
tenance of quality standards essential to merchandising an increasing volume 
of quality farm products. 

Provisions of price-support and adjustment programs relating to such matters 
as grades, classifications, premiums, and discounts should encourage production 
of the type and qualities of commodities desired by the market and reflect the 
relative values of such commodities. 


SOIL BANK 


The capacity of our farms and ranches to produce is expanding at a greater 
rate than market demand. This has been going on for a number of years. The 
net effect of many Government programs promoted as devices to reduce pro- 
duction and balance supply with demand actually has been to expand production. 

A satisfactory adjustment of production to market demand for farm products 
is still the major problem of agriculture. 

To help farmers in adjusting production to current needs we favor a properly 
designed and administered conservation reserve program which must (1) place 
emphasis on the retirement of land that otherwise would be devoted to crops, 
(2) keep land out of production for a long term of years, (3) result in sufficient 
participation to make a net contribution to reducing production, (4) prohibit 
harvesting or grazing of land under the program, (5) encourege farmers to put 
entire farms under the pregram, (6) avoid contributing to higher land prices. 

Payment in kind from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks should be used 
to the maximum extent possible in financing the program. We oppose limitations 
on payments to individuals. 

We urge that the necessary funds be made available so that all farmers who 
oe applied may participate in the 1959 conservation reserve on an equitable 

asis, 

Experience with other programs—which were intended to reduce production, 
but which were enacted and administered in such a way as to increase produc- 
tion—prompts us to recommend continuation of the conservation reserve pro- 
gram only if the basic principles enumerated above are actually put into opera- 
tion. We will seek adequate appropriations to further accomplish the objectives 
of the program. ‘ 

ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


It is our desire to move in the direction of eliminating Government regulation 
of the right to produce agricultural commodities. In some cases, however, allot- 
ments and quotas will have to be maintained for a transitional period. Where 
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this is the case, care must be exercised to protect the rights of individual 
producers. 

Since the purpose of allotments is to reduce the acreage devoted to specific 
crops, an allotment should be looked upon as a ceiling on acreage rather than a 
requirement to plant. No producer should be forced to plant an allotment in 
order to maintain history. 

We oppose minimum farm allotments. 


WHEAT PROGRAM 


Experience has demonstrated that the present wheat program is completely 
inadequate to deal with the problem of stopping surplus accumulation by balanc- 
ing wheat output and demand. The seriousness of the situation has reached 
such proportions that a decision on the issue of how to correct the problem must 
no longer be postponed. Further increases in the surplus would make the inevi- 
table adjustment more difficult. 

Despite the disposal of huge quantities of wheat abroad, through Public Law 
480 and other subsidy programs, and application of the strictest production con- 
trols permitted by law over the past several years, during which conditions in 
many principal wheatgrowing areas were frequently subnormal, surpluses have. 
continued to mount at an astounding rate. With a 55-million-acre minimum 
national allotment ; rapidly increasing yields per acre, particularly in areas where 
moisture is readily available; increasing wheat acreage due to the 15-acre exemp- 
tion; and expiration of the acreage reserve program, continued expansion of 
wheat output is virtually assured as long as the present program remains in 
force. 

On the other hand, markets for wheat are diminishing. Domestic-food use of 
wheat per capita has been declining for many years and is now at the lowest 
level in recorded history. The market for wheat as livestock feed, which once 
took sizable portions of the total crop, has been greatly reduced in recent years 
as the price differentials between wheat and other grains used for feed have 
widened. Although large quantities of U.S. wheat are being shipped abroad, the 
export market for wheat is extremely vulnerable, as it is heavily dependent on 
subsidies from the Federal Treasury. 

To avoid further deterioration in the wheat situation, a workable and gen- 
erally acceptable solution to the problem must be developed and activated as 
quickly as possible. A program which meets these qualifications must incor- 
porate provisions which will encourage market expansion, reduce production 
incentives, minimize economic hardships on wheatgrowers, and avoid shifting 
the burden of adjustment to producers of other farm commodities. To accom- 
plish these objectives, we recommend the adoption of a new wheat program 
providing: 

(1) An orderly transition to a system whereby wheat price-support levels will 
be related to the average farm market price of wheat during the 3 years imme- 
diately preceding the year for which the support is to apply. 

(2) Plans for the termination of wheat-acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas. 

In order to speed the time when allotments and quotas can be terminated, we 
recommend that the 15-acre and 200-bushel marketing quota exemptions be termi- 
nated; that workable regulations be developed under which compliance can be 
shifted from a harvested to a seeded acreage basis in a fair manner; and that 
marketing quota penalties be based on actual, rather than normal, yields. We 
further recommend that all producers with allotments be permitted to vote in 
any wheat referendum. 

Unlike some other programs currently being suggested, this program gives 
assurance that Government interference with the right of the traditional wheat 
farmer to produce will be removed. 
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TABLE 1.—Changes in State wheat allotments between 1989, the 1st year in which 
the 55-million-acre allotment was in effect, and 1959 




















State (ranked by actual change in allotment 1939 allot- 1959 allot- Actual Percent- 
from 1939 to 1959) ment ment change age 
change 
Acres Acres Acres Percent 
Crack siden scons dace ddbandsn edit Sake 1,314, 022 2, 695, 718 1, 381, 696 105. 2 
ORI. J ii ccdiscotumieses 2 Stiles nna eadnanatts 3, 783, 954 4, 874, 312 1, 090, 358 28.8 
1a Koen adie eieeeoinen manish jn 3, 414, 642 4, 033, 335 618, 693 18.1 
WEES. aciecsocuscunuduecscssseccdtenweerseecsGadoud 3, 684, 863 4, 099, 094 414, 231 11.2 
We ca dchiccost ences ecessh aakescdacductegtndd 1, 681, 159 2, 002, 740 321, 581 19.1 
Michigan Se ee ee ee eee 669, 954 981, 724 311, 770 46.5 
thnk paiainksanandndddd dana ohana 895, 549 1, 161, 686 265, 137 29. 7 
Py ENE, waticautanantdentewacsens sa ae = oak 313, 553 476, 822 163, 269 52.1 
bi RSE eT a ee a ee 3, 049, 982 3, 204, 664 154, 682 5.1 
RRR cn nde nanibuaienniiaenndnnhdenesiel 218, 158 322, 145 103, 987 47.7 
MEM dic seaman Aides ames neimudewennaene detmicmird 209, 724 313, 544 103, 820 49.5 
CROROR ns tcl adacctnbectwsucccddtedctaansabeseeues 768, 303 821, 771 53, 468 7.0 
RE, iv cccktcadgchtdcthnncdhadedace bkceaell 74 29, 440 29,366 | 39, 683.8 
South Carolina___..- <del tediea tata aetna 110, 846 139, 266 28, 420 25. 6 
SE thn noe ate neon nna ae heen ey eae 4, 734 30, 138 25, 404 536. 6 
TRU NUE. w: ccendcadesccesscodscdutansuseouscouneas 46, 924 53, 534 6, 610 14.1 
WE ons Mi diaieecitsceedhcsnuedddesstatanasdce 104 1 §27 423 406. 7 
i ta eo sas neh Bis caiitatean gntivctinanlidalan 11, 968 112,378 410 3.4 
WE ch nausea S ea aimalaahasaahs mira Linacre 4, 387 11,458 —2, 929 —66. 8 
BE Faw elcndcecedvcnenthwsdbbsdeueoctcwadeunal 30, 554 1 23, 708 —6, 846 —22.4 
Arkansas... - abins sca PE ee ee ee ee 65, 115 53, 232 —11, 883 —18.2 
ohne cuenta angm tana weeamndeentain 123, 630 110, 513 —13, 117 —10.6 
i cscentaubtovatheassacen ce ern sgeie ae maeaee 302, 818 289, 527 —13, 291 —4.4 
EIS 6 dintaanssacdsadadaidekaachuen a icone tidal 68, 405 35, 814 —32, 591 —47.6 
a oe 90, 203 51, 603 —38, 600 —42.8 
I es aaah eate ane Riedel emecnane 363, 117 296, 356 | —66, 761 —18.4 
oe Lee oman bine Wa sacar eae ati 115, 312 39, 874 —75, 438 65.4 
Ce fo vid chit cinwwe saws edi dden aaddedodeccuumpalebinun 1, 654, 847 1, 559, 396 —95, 451 —5.8 
TGRRONT =... waudcdcnege Nb ntact idbdacdans weet 337, 534 216, 924 —120, 610 —35.7 
PN, cana comtnacasinnan ubiieteinknisniaaas 337, 139 198, 181 | — 138, 958 —41.2 
DE Se he vin Gannon anus démaenssaeetan ein 350, 926 185, 359 — 165, 567 —47.2 
PINE. «cnecenanccwals cbdenasactdces casben 772, 659 582, 204 — 190, 455 —24.6 
CN ntsc cichbamtht optenn on i Rave aed 626, 306 434, 441 —191, 865 —30. 6 
WES a iccnncnassbanksdeooshnwaanehwoadaseanahe 482, 719 259, 999 — 222, 720 —46. 1 
ad ean 2, 943, 821 2, 718, 228 —225, 593 —7.7 
A Gk no chi wddkinbiiadestbudssete Cnnnciet west 389, 177 153, 900 — 235, 277 —60. 5 
pS EN ee ee ee ee ee 1, 481, 810 1, 156, 565 | —325, 245 —21.9 
I ast ecint ei ncctinas an as ht alascan aati estes realah seks ceosagmanigiaeal 1, 789, 192 1, 422, 658 | —366, 534 —20. 5 
DG ik che dich ards. aa arc etree aw tes edema 1, 705, 277 1, 330, 083 | —375, 194 —22.0 
Kansas. ...... bate at easte tedden Meeks in ll 11, 067, 349 10, 573, 510 —493, 839 —4.5 
Minnesota_-__...- vee bige St Ae catiesdelc a ataegetentende 1, 418, 702 718, 733 —699, 969 | —49.3 
PE oo cn cents ne oh omigmebcaieeeehiccaias 8.300 488 7, 259,722 | —1,040, 766 —12.5 
WINE SID a didactic dadind dhtnedéduscneendcunade 55,000, 0CO | 2 55,000, 000 0 0 
| 





! Noncommercial area. States in the noncommercial area with allotments in 1959 which did not have 
allotments in 1939 are: Louisiana, 14,367; Florida, 3,961; Connecticut, 567; Massachusetts, 709; New Hamp- 
shire, 67 and Rhode Island, 503. 

2 Includes national reserve of 55,000 acres and the 6 noncommercial States listed in footnote 1. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WILLIAM J. KUHFUSS, PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I am a farmer and the president of Illinois Agricultural Association, the State 
Farm Bureau organization in Illinois. We have more than 194,000 members. 

Illinois ranks ninth among the States in wheat production. Our average annual 
production in the 1935-44 period was approximately 32 million bushels. By 1958 
this had increased to 54 million bushels. During this same period, the average 
yield per acre in Illinois increased from 18 bushels to 31.5 bushels. In 1939 when 
the 55-million-acre minimum allotment provision first went into effect, our Illinois 
allotment was 1,789,000 acres. The 1959 allotment is 1,422,000 acres, a decrease 
of more than 20 percent from the original 1939 allotment. However, in 1958 there 
were 1,769,000 acres seeded to wheatin Illinois. In 1940, Illinois had 63,544 farms 
growing wheat. In 1957, it was reported that Illinois had 111,404 farms pro- 
ducing wheat; 83,700 of these farms, about 75 percent, were reported as growing 
15 acres or less. During this same period the number of farms in Illinois de- 
creased by nearly 44,000. Further, prior to 1940 about 15 percent of the wheat 
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produced was used as feed. Currently, it is reported that only about 3.6 percent 
of the wheat is used as feed. 

Obviously, a great many farmers who had not previously grown wheat are now 
growing 15 acres or less. The allotments of many other growers had been reduced 
to 15 acres or less. Farmers no longer feed quality wheat. The present program 
has failed to adjust supplies to amounts the market can absorb and has attracted 
many producers who were not traditionally wheatgrowers. 

Now a multiple price plan for wheat is proposed. The grower would be assured 
a very profitable price for the portion of his production used for human food 
domestically and the balance of his production would be thrown on the market 
for export and as feed. This, in effect, is a device for dumping surplus wheat 
onto other farmers’ markets. It will result in vicious, unfair competition with 
every farmer who grows corn or other feed grains. The high price which the 
wheatgrower receives in the protected domestic food market will subsidize the 
sale of the balance of his crop at cutrate levels. The serious problem of the wheat 
farmer must be solved but not at the expense of the growers of corn and other 
feed grains and of the livestock producers, who already are in difficulty. 

The wheat supply is reported to exceed our present market for wheat by 
about 1.3 billion bushels. This is the feed equivalent of more than one-third 
of a normal year’s corn crop. The 1.5-billion-bushel carryover of corn and the 
18-million-ton carryover of other surplus feed grains are a record high. Wheat 
and corn compete as feed generally, on a pound-for-pound basis. The farmers 
in the commercial corn area saw their corn allotments reduced from 50 million 
acres in 1955 to 38.8 million acres in 1958, a reduction so drastic that the great 
majority of corngrowers were unable to participate in the corn program. Mean- 
while, wheat farmers eontinued to operate under the shelter of the 55-million- 
acre minimum allotment and the 15-acre exemption provision. Now, corn 
farmers have voted to do away with acreage allotments and to accept a sub- 
stantially lower support price. If the surplus wheat now held in storage 
or the future production of wheat in excess of the amount required for the 
domestic food market is dumped onto the feed market, this can only result 
in driving corn and other feed grains into Government storage. The prob- 
lem will not be solved—it merely will be shifted to the corn and feed grain 
producers. 

As a result of cheap feed supplies, we have already seen an enormous buildup 
in hog numbers and a buildup in cattle is well underway. There is also a tre 
mendous increase in poultry production. We have recently witnessed hog 
prices as low as $15 per hundredweight to the farmer and many are predicting 
even lower prices this fall. Dumping the surplus wheat on the feed market 
will shift part of the wheatgrowers problem to the livestock producer and 
the poultry producer. Cheap feed always mean cheap livestock. Such an 
approach to solving the wheat problem could well result in the producers of 
these other commodities requesting countermeasures. Ultimately, this could 
only end in a complete system cof Government-administered prices and rigid 
controls over every segment of the farming business. 

In working out a solution of the wheat problem, we are concerned, I know 
your committee is concerned, and the Congress is concerned, not only with 
the effect upon wheatgrowers but also with the manner in which all of agri- 
culture and other segments of the economy are affected as well. The multiple 
price plan for wheat is not the solution. Under this plan, farmers would con- 
tinue to raise too much wheat. After the needs of the protected domestic 
food market had been supplied and after we had exported the maximum 
amounts nations will accept, the balance would be dumped upon the feed 
market. This market is already burdened by an oversupply. To me it seems 
obvious that we must reduce production and not grow this surplus wheat. 
Also, we must find some method which will gradually reduce the present surplus 
which we have in storage. 

I believe some consideration should be given to a plan similar to the con- 
servation reserve program under which the wheat farmer would hold his land 
out of production, would not produce wheat or any other marketable crop upon 
this land, and would be paid in kind with wheat from the present surplus. If 
the payments in kind are made sufficiently attractive, we would not continue 
to produce a surplus and our present stored surplus could be used up. When 
the present surplus is down to normal quantities, then the supports for wheat 
can be related to average market prices under a support program similar to the 
program for corn. If the wheat farmer will accept a support price for his 
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entire crop based upon the feed value of wheat in relation to corn, then the corn- 
grower will share the feed market on a competitive basis. But the corn farmer 
cannot compete for the feed market against wheat which has been produced 
under a Government program which provides a high price for a portion of the 
wheat production. 

If we believe in a free agriculture, in an agricultural economy not dominated 
and controlled by Government, and if our objective is to keep and preserve that 
type of an agricultural economy, we must recognize that all of the persons 
engaged in agriculture today cannot be guaranteed a livelihood there. Some of 
them will be compelled to find employment in other industries. In 1818, when 
Illinois became a State, one agricultural worker produced food and fiber for 
four other persons. In 1910, the period upon which the parity formula is based, 
one agricultural worker produced food and fiber for seven other persons. In 
1940, at the beginning of World War II, 1 farmer produced food and fiber for 
11 other persons. Today, only 1 agricultural worker is required to provide 
food and fiber for 24 other persons. With improved methods, new developments 
and technologies, there is no doubt but that this ratio will go even further. We 
cannot and, in my opinion, we should not, attempt to devise programs to keep 
all persons now in agriculture on our farms and ranches. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear before you. I request your 
consideration of the views which I have expressed and I want to assure you 
of Illinois farmers’ concern over these problems and of their desire to co- 
operate in a sound and equitable solution. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We are happy to have an opportunity to present 
our views on the present wheat situation and some recommendations 
for correcting the problems that have arisen under existing wheat 
programs. 

As a general farm organization composed of 1,576,462 member fam- 
ilies in 48 States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, Farm Bureau represents 
all types of farmers. Since wheat is one of the most widely produced 
commodities in the United States, it is only natural that it should be 
one of the most important crops produced by our members. Recent 
surveys of the commodity interests of Farm Bureau members clearly 
indicate that this is true. For example, in 1957, an independent re- 
search organization made a sample survey of the readership of our 
monthly magazine, The Nation’s Agricultures, which goes to every 
Farm Bureau member. Almost 47 percent of the farm operators con- 
tacted in this survey of Farm Bureau members reported that they 
were engaged in the production of wheat. Almost 21 percent reported 
that wheat was their most important or second most Important source 
of farm income. 


WHEAT PRODUCERS ARE IN SERIOUS TROUBLE 


This is particularly true in the areas of the country where alterna- 
tives are limited and wheat traditionally has been the major crop. As 
will be brought out in more detail as we proceed, the traditional wheat- 
grower is rapidly losing the right to grow his major crop. 

Our capacity to produce wheat has been dramatically expanded by 
technological progress and incentives created by Government 
programs. 

There is nothing we can or should do about technological progress 
since it lowers production costs and could be good for both farmers 
and society as a whole if price were allowed a greater opportunity to 
function. We can, however, do something about the Government 
incentives which are greatly aggravating the problem and wasting 
resources. The greatest single stimulant to wheat production today 
is a Government price support program that has made it profitable 
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for the farmers to grow more wheat than we have been able to move 
into domestic consumption and export. 

After years of trying (1) to reduce the problem with acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas and (2) to export a continuing surplus of 
wheat with direct subsidies, barter transactions, Government credit, 
foreign currency sales, and outright donations, the problem is bigger 
than ever and still growing. 

Production and total supplies are at an alltime high and increasing 
at an alarming rate. Under the control program the production of 
wheat has been spread throughout all of the States of the Union. In 
many cases the traditional wheatgrowers have had no good alternative 
to wheat, while many of those who have turned to wheat to take ad- 
vantage of the Government program do have good alternatives. Not 
the least of our difficulties is the fact that many people have bought 
wheatland at artificially high prices which represent the capitalized 
value of a right to grow a restricted acreage for a guaranteed price. 
This, together with other factors, has raised the capital cost of produc- 
ing wheat in the traditional areas and reduced their ability to compete 
on a unit cost basis with other areas. 

The alltime record wheat crop harvested in 1958 has greatly ag- 
gravated an already serious problem. At the beginning of the cur- 
rent marketing year we had an estimated wheat supply of 2,352 
million bushels. Domestic consumption and exports are expected to 
be somewhat higher than in 1957-58 but, even so, it appears that 
we have outlets for only 1,069 million bushels. This is only 45 percent 
of our current supply. 

If we failed to produce a single bushel of wheat in 1959, the carry- 
over now in prospect for next July 1 would permit us to continue 
to supply present outlets until well after the 1960 harvest. Stated 
another way, we could have a complete crop failure in 1959, continue 
to consume and export wheat at the present rate, and wind up on 
July 1, 1960, with approximately a normal carryover—as the term 
“normal” is defined in the Agricultural Act of 1938, as amended. 

The situation is even more serious than these figures indicate. 
Under present conditions our wheat exports are largely dependent 
on the Government, since every bushel of wheat that is exported 
is moved under one or more Government programs. Other wheat 
nations regard such programs as dumping. Although, on the basis of 
our present consumption and exports, we have at least an extra year’s 
supply of wheat, we actually have almost a 4-year supply in terms 
of the markets that will take our wheat for dollars without heavy 
subsidies. 

A crop the size of our 1958 wheat harvest would present a stag- 
gering marketing problem—even if we did not already have a surplus 
problem. Domestic consumption is now estimated at 619 million 
bushels against a 1958 production of 1,462 million bushels. . This 
leaves 843 million athidln available, from the 1958 crop alone, for 
export and addition to the carryover. The most we have ever ex- 
ported is 550 million bushels. This record was achieved in 1956-57, a 
year in which total international trade on wheat was unusually high. 
It is now estimated that exports will reach 450 million bushels this 
year and that the carryover will be increased by more than 400 million 
bushels. 
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Last year’s record wheat crop reflects unusually favorable growing 
conditions, but it was produced with the national acreage allotment 
at the legal minimum of 55 million acres, with 5.3 million of these 
allotted acres in the acreage reserve. It also must be recognized that 
per acre yields have been increasing, and that the surplus stocks that 
were carried over from earlier years were largely accumulated in a 
period when large areas of the Wheat Belt were suffering from a 
serious drought. 

CONTROLS ARE INEFFECTIVE 


Senator Youne. Would you mind a question there? Much of the 
increased production was due to overseeding, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Marsuatt. Yes; in the drought areas. 

Senator Youne. A great amount of overseeding in your particular 
area. Do you overseed ? 

Mr. MarsuHatt. Yes. 

Senator Youna. There is practically no penalty, or the penalty 
doesn’t amount to much, for overseeding, does it ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. We will get into that in just a little bit, Senator. 

Senator Youne. You can answer it now, can you not? 

Mr. Marsnauu. The penalty is $1.12 a bushel. 

Senator Youne. The way it works out, it is based on the average 
yield per farm, rather than your actual production, so it pays most 
farmers to overseed. 

Mr. Marsuatu. That and the crop-insurance feature that is in- 
volved in it made it advantageous to do that. 

Senator Youna. The Secretary of Agriculture has recommended 
that if controls are retained, they should be tightened up. 

Do you favor that ? 

Mr. Marsuauu. We also touch on that, Senator. 

Senator Younae. You can answer it “Yes” or “No”, can you not? 

Mr. Marsuatu. Surely. If we continue controls, we have to make 
them so rigid that people can’t produce wheat in excess of effective 
demand. 

Senator Youne. Wouldn’t you favor tightening controls so that 
farmers either abide by them or abolish the controls? 

Mr. Marsnatu. Yes. 

We have to make them so rigid that they can’t be broken. They 
really have to have the screws put on them or move in the opposite 
direction. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Marshall, the penalties for overplanting, they 
are also deductible as farm expense for income-tax purposes, are they 
not ? 

Mr. Marsnwatu. Penalties? 

Senator Arken. The penalties are deductible, are they not? 

Mr. Marswatt. Yes. 

Senator Arken. That has the effect of reducing the penalties in a 
good year, to close to zero, but not quite that amount. 

Mr. MersHatu. That is right. 

The incentives which caused wheat producers to produce the present 
surplus continue to operate. It is true that the support price for 
wheat has been reduced, but improved technology is continuing to 
lower production costs. Also, research studies indicate that there are 
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wide differences in the cost of producing wheat in various areas. The 
support price obviously is still at a level that (1) encourages maxi- 
mum production in the traditional wheat areas, (2) artificially pro- 
vides an attractive alternative to other crops outside of these tradi- 
tional areas and (3) discourages the use of wheat as livestock feed. 

Senator Younc. You can say that same thing for corn, can you not, 
that the support level is at a level that would encourage increased pro- 
duction ? 

Mr. MarsHatt. Yes, but not near as much. 

Senator Youne. Did you support the corn program passed by Con- 
gress last year? 

Mr. Marsuatu. No, we didn’t support it in detail because of the 
fact that we wanted price support based on the a 3-year average mar- 
ket price and a minimum of 65 percent of parity was inserted. 

Senator Youne. What part did you oppose ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. The minimum. 

Senator Younae. The minimum of 65 percent of parity? You un- 
derstand, of course, that under that program, the farmer’s intention 
to plant corn this year has increased by almost 12 percent? 

Mr. Marsuatu. I understand also that there is considerable acre- 
age, 5 million acres, in the soil bank that will not be eligible for the 
acreage reserves this year. 

Senator Youne. On corn? 

Mr. Marsuau. For corn and other crops which will cause increased 
acreage to be available for planting corn. 

Senator Youne. But the farmers are going to increase their plant- 
ings over and above that, are they not ¢ 

Mr. MarsHatn. Some, but by the same token, the farm I own in 
eastern Nebraska is a combination farm that I can raise anything on, 
and we are going to have a little more corn this year. We will have 
a little less milo and both crops made 75 bushels per acre last year. 

Senator Youna. Last year we produced an alltime high in corn and 
this year the farmers intention is to plant 12 percent more over last 
year, so we are bound to be in more trouble with corn. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Not necessarily, because of the fact, as I indicated, 
on my farm I had every acre there in crop last year and what wasn’t 
oa was in milo; the milo made just as much per acre as the corn 

id. 

Senator Youne. Would you be willing to give the wheat farmer the 
same kind of program we have for corn ? 

Mr. MarsHatt. Basically, yes. 

Senator Youne. The 65 percent minimum ? 

Mr. MarsHati. Now you are going to try to get me to set a per- 
centage and all that sort of thing, which I am not going to do because 
of the fact that we are not at a stage yet, Senator, where we can 
decide on the percentage factor. 

This is also covered later in our testimony. 

Senator Youne. You could say whether or not you would oppose 
the wheat farmer getting the same program that the corn farmers 
have now, could you not? 

Mr. MarsHati. No, we are going to propose that he get a similar 
program back here. 

Senator Youne. The same thing, no acreage controls, and a mini- 
mum of 65 percent of parity ? 
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Mr. Marsuatt. We ask for a transitional period because the corn 
supply situation is entirely different than wheat. 

Senator Youne. In other words, you wouldn’t want the wheat 
farmers to have the same program that the corn farmers have this 
year? 
~ Mr. Marswaru. Basically we do. 

Senator Young. But still, you are not in favor of giving the wheat 
farmer the same program that the corn farmers have now, are you? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Sixty-five percent—we didn’t favor either one of 
these, the 65 percent of parity on corn or on wheat. 

Senator Youne. You are opposed to both programs ? 

Mr. MarsHa.u. I am opposed to the 65 percent of parity require- 
ment. 

Senator Youne. That is part of the corn program to which you are 
opposed ? 

Mr. MarsHauy. That is right. 

Senator Jorpan. Any other questions? 

Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Marsnatt. It should be clear by now, on the basis of experi- 
ence—not only with wheat but also with other crops—that production 
cannot be effectively controlled by laws and regulations as long as 
farmers are guaranteed an incentive price. Furthermore, even a 
casual examination of the wheat program reveals that it is so full 
of loopholes that it couldn’t possibly prevent the immediate produc- 
tion of new surpluses even if it were possible to wipe the slate clean 
with some magic formula that is not now available. 

Senator Youna. During the first 3 years of quotas, the production 
was held to about 900 million bushels a year, is that right ? 

Mr. MarsHa.u. I can’t give you the exact figure. 

Senator Youne. 900 million bushels and the production we had 
previous to that had been around 1,250 million bushels a year aver- 
age. 

Quotas did work quite successfully for the first 4 years, but the 
farmers have found this loophole which you yourself have found, per- 
mitting overseeding, and without much penalty, and that is one of 
major reasons production went up. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Well, there were several factors involved there. 
We had a drought involved in western Nebraska and we started pro- 
ducing wheat in eastern Nebraska. 

Senator Youne. Well, this 15-acre provision is one of the loop- 
holes, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Woorry. The figures, Senator, that you used on production 
are not correct from the standpoint of the averages. 

Do you want the figures in the record ? 

Senator Youna. Yes, I would like to have them in the record. 

Mr. Marswatu. The record shows that the average production in 
1930-39 was 746-—— 

Senator Youne. I wasn’t talking about that. I was talking about 
the period just previous to quotas. Take the 10-year period previous 
to quotas. 

_ Mr. Wootry. The period 1940-49 was 1,064 million bushels; 1950 
it was 1,019 million; in 1951 it was 988 million bushels; in neither 
1950 or 1951 were acreage allotment or marketing quotas in effect. 
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In 1952, without marketing quotas it was 1,306 million; in 1953, 
without quotas, it was 1,173 million; in 1954, with quotas, it was 
984 million; in 1955, with quotas, it was 935 million; in 1956, with 
quotas, it was 1,004 million; and in 1957, with quotas, it was 947 mil- 
lion. In 1958, it was estimated at 1,446 million. 

Senator Youne. My figures were substantially correct, then. 

Mr. Marsuau. Yes, the relationship. 

Mr. Wootery. Actually, the figures show in some years production 
was as high under quotas as in other years without quotas. 

Senator Youne. If you go back 10 years 

Mr. Woo.ry. 1951 and 1954 are an example, Senator. 

Senator Youne. But your average production, say the 5 years 
previous to quotas was approximately 1,250 million bushels. 

Mr. MarsHau. Well, Senator, there has been considerable tech- 
nological improvement in yields since that time which is in the testi- 
mony later on, as well as the advent of additional irrigation facilities, 
which results in an increase in the number of bushels of wheat being 
produced. 

Then we also had some favorable weather. We had some years of 
drought and then the favorable weather came in, which resulted in a 
similar increase period. 

Senator Jorpan. Any further questions, Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. No. 

Senator Jorpan. Go ahead with your statement, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. The basic elements of the present wheat allotment 
and marketing quota program were adopted in the years immediately 
prior to Pearl Harbor. Almost every change that has been made in 
the original program had the effect of contributing to its inherent 
inability to control production. 

For example: 

(1) A 55-million-acre minimum allotment, originally applied to the 
1939 crop as a temporary measure has been continued to this day in 
the face of an upward trend which has almsot doubled per acre yields. 
(Wheat yields per harvested acre rose from an average of 14.5 
bushels in 1937-41 to 27.3 bushels in 1958.) 

(2) The already unrealistic 55-million-acre minimum national allot- 
ment was substantially enlarged by the Congress through a 1954 
amendment which shifted compliance from a seeded to a harvested 
acreage basis. This permits growers in areas where substantial aban- 
donment is normal to overseed for crop insurance purposes with the 
idea of later destroying the acreage that has the poorest yield prospects. 
The importance of this provision is illustrated by the fact that, on 
the average, 16.6 percent of the acreage seeded to winter wheat, and 
13.5 percent of the acreage seeded to all wheat was abandoned before 
harvest in the 10-year period, 1949-58. 

(3) Anyone who wishes to do so is permitted to market all the 
wheat he can produce on 15 harvested acres without penalty regardless 
of whether or not he has a base history of wheat production. The 
original Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 carried a marketing 
quota exemption of 200 bushels. The 15-acre exemption was added 
by the Congress in 1941. It has been retained without change since 
that time despite the continuing increase in per acre yields. 
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(4) Under another 1941 amendment adopted by the Congress it 
has been possible for many producers to market substantial amounts 
of wheat from excess acres without penalty. Under the original 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 farm marketing quotas were 
limited to the larger of the actual or normal production of the farm 
allotment plus “within quota wheat” carried over from previous years. 
Under the 1941 amendment the farm marketing quota is now the total 
production on the farm minus the smaller of the actual or normal 
production of the farm’s excess acres. The effect of this change was 
to make it possible for producers to market wheat produced on excess 
acres without penalty, whenever their actual yield exceeds their nor- 
mal yield. In some cases we understand that producers have been 
able to market up to several times the normal yield of their excess 
acreas without penalty by resorting to irrigation and other production- 
increasing techniques. A more detailed explanation of this provision 
of the law and its effect is attached as exhibit A. 

(5) For many years producers have been encouraged to overseed by 
provisions of law which (a) base marketing quota penalties on the 
smaller of the actual or normal yield of the excess acres; and (0) 
permit excess wheat to be stored under bond for sale in years of 
subnormal yields. 

Prior to the 1958 crop, growers had an additional incentive to 
overseed since it was possible for an individual to increase his share 
of the national allotment by this means. An amendment to the law 
adopted by Congress in 1957 removed this particular incentive to 
overseeding, but will have an offsetting effect of increasing the acreage 
that cooperating producers can seed to wheat within the 55-million- 
acre national allotment. Since the effect of this amendment is to re- 
duce the base history of producers who exceed their allotments, it will 
gradually make additional acreage available to the growers who com- 
ply with their allotments; however, all farmers will still be free to 
harvest 15 acres of wheat irrespective of their allotments. 

In addition to the above actions which are of a continuing nature the 
Congress and the administration have acted to reduce the effects of the 
acreage allotment and marketing quota programs temporarily on a 
number of occasions. For example, in 1952, the reimposition of quotas 
was delayed by administrative action, although a realistic appraisal 
of the then current wheat situation would have indicated that, under 
the law, quotas should be proclaimed for the 1953 crop. Congress sub- 
sequently established a minimum allotment of 62 million acres for the 
1954 crop, and authorized additional acreage to be seeded to wheat in 
the summer fallow areas for harvest in 1955. 

Since basic elements of our present wheat program were adopted in 
the years immediately prior to Pearl Harbor, it may be instructive to 
compare various aspects of the current wheat situation with conditions 
that existed in 1937-41. The following charts are designed to do that. 


CHART I. WHEAT YIELDS PER HARVESTED ACRE 


The first bar shows that the 1937-41 average yield was 14.5 bushels 
per acre. The second shows that the 1950 yield was 16.5 bushels per 
acre. The third bar shows that the 1951 yield was 16 bushels; 1952, 
18.1; 1953, 17.3; 1954, 18.1; 1955, 19.8; 1956, 20.2; 1957, 21.7; and 
finally 1958, 27.3. 
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Senator Scuorrren. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may. 

The Great Plains area, isn’t that the heart of the wheat production 
and hasn’t that been the historical wheat acreage of this country ¢ 

Mr. Marsuats. That is right for Hard Red Winter and spring 
wheats. 

Senator ScHorrret. I haven’t read the other portion of your state- 
ment, but going back to your 15-acre thing, I think there was some 
testimony the other day before this subeommittee—and, by the way, I 
am not a member of the subcommittee and I appreciate sitting here— 
but I think it was shown that that yield from the 15 acres plus was 
around 600 million bushels per yield, or it was last year. 

Now, what position do you take with reference to the 15-acre unre- 
stricted production ¢ 

Mr. MarsHatu. Our policy is to seek elimination of the 15-acre 
exemption. 

Senator ScHorrren. I see. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Per acre yields have almost doubled since the 1937- 
41 period. Improved varieties, better farming practices, increased 
fertilizer, irrigation, and increased interest in the production of wheat 
in humid areas have contributed to the upward trend in yields, but the 
a has come from the fact that it has been profitable to grow 
wheat. 

National acreage statistics on the trend in wheat yields obscure the 
damage that is being done to the position of wheatgrowers in the vast 
semiarid regions with limited alternatives. The upward trend in 

ields isnot uniform. The trend has been dramatically upward in the 
-acific Northwest, and in the Corn Belt States, while on the average, 
yields have remained almost constant in the Great Plains. 

I might emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that this trend is in the Pacific 
Northwest. I just want to emphasize that. 

In the Pacific Northwest the average yield per seeded acre was 19.3 
bushels in 1923-82, 25 bushels in 1941-50, and 29.2 bushels in 1952-58. 

In the Corn Belt, the average was 16.7 bushels in 1923-32, 19.6 bush- 
els in 1941-50, and 26.3 bushels in 1952-58. 

In the Great Plains, the average was 11.2 bushels in 1923-32, 14.2 
bushels in 1941-50, and 14.2 bushels in 1952-58. 

Any businessman can understand—and farmers are businessmen— 
what these divergent trends are doing to the relative costs of pro- 
ducing wheat in different areas and the ability of the Great Plains 
to compete. Whereas the Great Plains could once produce wheat for 
about half what it cost in other areas, this economic advantage is now 
being rapidly eliminated. 

Technological improvements indicate that the divergent trends in 
yields will continue if the present artificial incentives to the expansion 
of wheat production are continued. 

Senator Youna. I don’t quite understand why you think that the 
trend is going to continue and that price supports are responsible for 
the increased seeding of wheat in other areas of the United States. 

The cash price of wheat on the Pacific coast, for example, is higher 
than in your area; is it not? 

Mr. MarsHatu. Yes; but that encourages them to produce more. 

Senator Youna. The cash price is way above the support level in 
the Pacific Northwest and in your area it is below. 
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Mr. MarsHatu. It would be less, I am sure of that, if we didn’t have 
support prices. 

Senator Youna. Let me give you some figures, and I think you ought 
to look them up. 

On February 19 of this year, the cash price of wheat in Portland, 
Oreg., was $2.18. That is the cash price, and the support price was 
$2.05. 

In the Minneapolis area, the market price was $2.08 and the support 
price was $2.20. 

We are opposite, way below, and it is the same way in the Baltimore 
area. The market price there was $2.20 and the support price was 
$2.26, but here you have, in the Pacific Northwest, and where they 
raise much bigger yields per acre than we do, you have a cash price 
much higher than ours. 

Mr. Marsuatt. It is closer to the newer markets across there to 
the West, for one thing, and another thing is that this has not always 
been the case, Senator. 

This happens to be the situation at the moment, but it was not always 
the case that they were higher than other places. Consequently, what 
you are saying is that they could get along very well without price 
supports up there because their prices were above the market. aa: 
dentally, we have the February wheat situation report giving February 
19 prices by areas. 

Senator Youna. They will keep on raising wheat, price supports or 
no price supports, because they have these big yields and most of the 
foreign countries now prefer that kind of wheat to our wheat, which 
we think is a better milling wheat. As you know the wheat produced 
in your area is in the greater surplus now. 

Mr. Marswatu. They are taking our market. 

Senator Youne. Much of the Soft wheat is not in surplus at all. 
The foreign countries want it and the cash price is above the support. 

Mr. Marsuatu. This price is an incentive for them to produce. 

Senator Youne. The cash price is above support levels. 

Mr. Marswatu. The protection is that they know it won’t go below 
certain levels. 

Senator Younae. That isa fallacious argument. 

Mr. Woottry. There is no wheat being exported from the United 
States today that isn’t being subsidized. Wheat is being subsidized 
to a heavy extent off the west coast in the same manner as it is off the 
other coast. 

Senator Youna. But exports on spring wheat, the subsidy is 65 
cents per bushel; Hard Red Winter wheat, and all other classes of 
Hard wheat is 59 cents. The west coast is 44 cents a bushel. 

Despite the fact that their support subsidy is lower than ours, they 
have a big market and a healthy cash price above support levels. 

Mr. Woottey. Does that include Public Law 480 subsidies? 

Senator Youne. That is the export subsidies. 

Mr. Woottey. How much would it be if you added in Public Law 
480? 

Senator Youne. Well, of course, all wheats are exported under 
both programs. 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, but they are supported with different prices at 
different places, 
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Senator Youna. If you go to foreign countries now, India or Ja- 
pan, you find these people prefer the Soft wheat to the Hard wheat. 

Mr. Woottry. That is because they are located on a body of water 
that touches the Pacific Ocean—the Pacific Ocean is the source of 
supply of the White wheat. Cheap water transportation to the Orient 
favors west coast wheat. The Orient has traditionally used that type 
of wheat and where there is an expansion in use in the Orient, Am 
viously it would be that type of wheat. 

The reason you get a different subsidy for that wheat than wheat 
in the interior is because of the transportation situation and the tra- 
ditional use of that wheat from that area because of its original 
location. 

Senator Youna. I was in New Delhi, India, a year ago last fall 
and at the same time that Secretary Benson was there and we all had 
dinner with the top agricultural people of that country. 

India wanted a creat amount of wheat at that time and Secretary 
Benson wanted me to stay and visit with these top agricultural people 
of Indian and try to get them to use some of the Hard Red Spring 
wheat. 

He said all they wanted was Soft wheat. 

I couldn’t convince them that they should use our wheat. They 
wanted Soft wheat. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. With the increase of yields in the Pacific North- 
west, I think we are lucky they are buying it. 

Senator Youne. Of course, you have ‘another factor: you have 96 
percent of all the wheat in the world produced under some kind of a 
Government price-support program. We have the third lowest in 
the world, and practically all wheat that is exported is exported under 
a negotiated nation-to-nation deal. 

Practically all the countries of Europe have high price supports 
for the local wheat produced and they buy the cheapest they can 
through negotiation or barter, or any other arrangement. 

There is no such thing asa world market t any more. 

Mr. Marsuant. One of our points is that the dryland Hard Red 
Winter wheat area is not getting an increase in yields; they’re getting 
it in these other points. Consequently, it is making it harder for us 
to compete on the market with these fellows that can increase their 
yields. 

Their yields are higher than ours in the first place. Then the re- 
search indicates, and this in the statement later, that their varieties 
will produce up to 100 bushels per acre. 

Senator Youna. I think you have over emphasized its enormous 
yields. Are you going to force the people out of the wheat business 
by dropping price supports when they are close to the big consuming 
markets of the United States and much closer to the markets of the 
world than your area or mine is. You aren’t going to force them out 
of business. The freight rate from Crosby, N. Dak., to Buffalo, N.Y.., 

‘is 75 cents a bushel. 

Right across the line in Canada, the freight rate to Hamilton, Can- 
ada, which is comparable to Buffalo is 47.4 cents a bushel or about 37 
percent advantage in the freight rate. 

Mr. Woottry. Is there much wheat moved from Crosby, N. Dak., 
all the way to Buffalo by rail ? 
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Senator Youn. Not all the way. Let me give you the freight rate 
from Crosby to Duluth, Minn. It 1s 39.9 cents a bushel. 

From Estevan, Canada, to Port Arthur, it is only 11.4 cents a bushel 
and they haven’t had a freight rate increase in the Prairie Provinces 
of Canada since 1899. That is a terrific advantage. That was written 
into the freight rate structure when the railroads crossed the prairie 
provinces of Canada. It is called the Crows Nest Pass provision. I 
would much rather have that freight rate subsidy than a price support 
because that is one way of moving your wheat and ours to consuming 
areas. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Transportation figures and problems have definitely 
contributed to this dverel picture. 

Senator Jorpan. Mr. Marshall, why is the production per acre so 
much lower in the Great Plains States as against the Northwest ? 

Mr. Marsuauu. Because of the fact it is a low rainfall, high risk 
area, 

We have more hail, and lower rainfall and consequently we just 
don’t get a high average yield. 

Somebody gets hailed out every year in many communities in my 
part of the country where my land is. Sometimes it is me. Sometimes 
it is somebody else, but it has the effect of holding the production down 
over the area. 

Senator Jorpan. Can you irrigate in your area? 

Mr. Marsuatu. No. 

Senator Jorpan. You don’t have the water ¢ 

Mr. MarsHauu. Well, it is too far down and too expensive to get it 
up. 

Senator Jorpan. Not worth it? 

Mr. MarsHatt. It isn’t economical to raise it and we are on the 
higher ground where we can’t get the high fall water. 

Senator Jorpan. Is Kansas doing any irrigating of wheat? 

Mr. Peirce. It is some, mostly supplemental irrigation, mostly for 
feed crops. It is done with milo and corn, but of course they use it 
but not generally as it isn’t profitable to use it just for wheat. 

Mr. Marsuary. Some irrigation in the Idaho region is carried on. 

The vice president. of the Idaho region was in the other day. He 
said he boosted his yields from 20 to 70 bushels by the application of 
irrigation. That was his county average yield, it was around 20 
bushels, and he was able to produce 72 with irrigation in one of these 
very dry areas. 

Senator Jorpan. Any further questions, Senator ? 

Senator Youne. No. 

Senator Jorpan. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Although unusually favorable weather conditions 
contributed to the record 1958 yield of 27.3 bushels per harvested acre, 
per acre yields were well above the 1937-41 averageweven in severe 
drought years of 1954-56. 

In the last 7 years 1952-58, we have harvested over 2 billion bushels 
of wheat more than we would have harvested from the same acreage 
if yields had remained constant at the 1937-41 level. . Although it 
has been known for several years that per acre yields were increasing, 
the Congress has not seen fit to revise the wheat program to take ac- 
count of this fact. 
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New varieties now developed foreshadow greater yields. For ex- 
ample, the Department of Agriculture recently announced a new white 
hybrid Soft White wheat that has consistently yielded more than 100 
bushels per acre without fertilizer in tests in the Palouse region of 
eastern Washington. With fertilizer this new variety has yielded 136 
bushels per acre. 

Senator Youna. That is yield obtained at an experimental sta- 
tion and this variety has not been released. 

Mr. Marsnatt. No, it is a forecast of what possibly might develop. 


CHART II. WHEAT PRODUCTION 


This chart shows in the first bar that during the crop years 1937-41, 
average production was 858 million bushels; in 1950 average pro- 
duction was 1,019 million bushels; in 1951 average production was 
988 million bushels; in 1952 average production was 1,306 million 
bushels; in 1953 average production was 1,173 million bushels; in 
1954 average production was 984 million bushels; in 1955 average 
production was 935 million bushels; in 1956 average production was 
1,004 million bushels; in 1957 average production was 951 million 
bushels; and in 1958 average production was 1,462 million bushels. 

Production fell off when marketing quotas were revived in 1954, 
Tt fell again in 1957 when 12.8 million acres were in the acreage re- 
serve, production reached a new all-time high despite the quota pro- 
gram. Now that the acreage reserve has expired the entire national 
allotment of 55 million acres is again available for wheat production. 


CHART OI. WHEAT CONSUMPTION ; DOMESTIC USE ANE EXPORTS 


This chart shows in the first bar that the average domestic con- 
sumption for the years 1937-41 was 688 million bushels, with exports 
of only 63 million bushels, making a total consumption of 751 mil- 
lion bushels. The second bar shows the domestic consumption for 
1950 as 690 million bushels, exports of 366 million bushels, making 
a total consumption of 1,056 million bushels, The next, in 1951 
domestic consumption was 689 million bushels, exports 471 million 
bushels, making a total consumption of 1,164 million bushels. In 
1952; domestic consumption was 660 million bushels, exports 318 
million bushels, making a total consumption of 978 million bushels. 
In 1953, domestic consumption of 634 million bushels, 217 million 
exports, making a total of 851 million bushels. In 1954, domestic 
consumption of 611 million bushels, 274 million bushels for export, 
making a total of 885 million bushels. In 1955, 601 million bushels 
domestic consumption, 346 million bushels for export, making a total 
of 947 million bushels. In 1956, domestic consumption of 587 million 
bushels, exports of 550 million bushels, making a total of 1,137 mil- 
lion bushels. In 1957, domestic consumption was 588 million bushels, 
exports of 402 million bushels, making a total of 990 million bushels. 
In 1958, domestic consumption was 619 million bushels, exports of 
450 million bushels, making a total of 1,069 million bushels. 

As a result of special export programs, the United States has been 
able to supply a sizable percentage of the total international trade in 


wheat in recent years at the risk of damaging relations with other 
wheat exporting countries. 
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Domestic per capita consumption of wheat as human food shows 
a long-time downward trend; price supports have sharply restricted 
the use of wheat as livestock feed; and acreage restrictions have 
reduced the need for seed wheat. 

Our ability to expand exports further is limited by the competition 
of other exporters, and the fact that many countries are following 
policies that stimulate wheat production. 

The entire world trade in wheat amounted to only 1,156 million 
bushels in 1957-58. The United States supplied 402 million bushels, 
or 34.8 percent of this total. In order to expand exports sufficiently 
to market that part of our 1958 harvest that is surplus to domestic 
needs it would be necessary for us to export at a rate equal to almost 
75 percent of the entire international trade in wheat. This would 
be quite an undertaking in view of the heavy dependence of other 
countries, such as Canada, Australia, and Argentina on wheat exports. 


CHART IV. WHEAT CARRYOVERS, YEARS BEGINNING JULY 1 


The first bar shows that the average carryover for the years 1937-41 
was 230 million bushels; the second bar for 1950 shows the carryover to 
be 425 million bushels; for 1951, 400 million bushels; for 1952, 256 
million bushels; for 1953, 606 million bushels; for 1954, 934 million 
bushels; for 1955, 1,036 million bushels; for 1956, 1,033 million bushels; 
for 1957, 909 million bushels; for 1958, 881 million bushels; and for 
1959 estimated, 1,283 million bushels. 

Even though we will continue efforts to expand wheat sales abroad, 
it is obvious that there is little possibility of solving the present wheat 
problem in the near future by expanding exports alone. 

Annual carryovers of old crop wheat have been burdensome for 
several years. In the 1956-57 and 1957-58 marketing years with the 
temporary retirement of land under the acreage reserve, poor crops 
in other countries, and extraordinary aids to exports, we made a little 
progress in reducing the carryover. But the exports down from the 
1956-57 high and with a record 1958 crop, it appears likely that our 
carryover will be increased by more than 45 percent in a single year— 
from 880 million bushels on July 1, 1958, to 1,283 million on July 1, 
1959. Even larger carryovers are in prospect for the years ahead if 
present programs are continued without major changes. 


CHART V. SHOWS ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF 55 MILLION HARVESTED 
ACRES OF WHEAT AT SELECTED YIELDS 


The first bar shows that for 1937-41, average yield of 14.5 bushels 
per harvested acre production on 55 million acres would have amounted 
to 798 million bushels. The second bar, in 1953-57, average yield of 
99.2 bushels per harvested acre on 55 million acres would have 
amounted to 1,056 million bushels. The third bar, in 1958, average 
yield of 27.3 bushels per harvested acre on 55 million acres would pro- 
duce 1,502 million bushels. 

At 1937-41 average yields, 55 million harvested acres of wheat 
would produce 798 million bushels. This was not greatly out of line 
with the average 1937-41 disappearance of 751 million bushels. When 
adopted in 1939, however, the 55 million acre minimum national allot- 
ment was on a planted acre basis. 
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Today the 55 million acre minimum is on a harvested acre basis, 
and yields have risen far faster than our ability to get rid of wheat. 
Consequently, at today’s yields 55 million acres can produce far more 
wheat than we have thus far been able to move into domestic consump- 
tion and exports under present programs including a wide variety of 
export subsidies. 

Traditional growers are losing their right to produce. 

Although the acreage allotment and marketing quota program has 
failed to solve the surplus problem, it has been rather effective in re- 
distributing the right to produce wheat. 

With the rise in yields the 15 acre marketing quota exemption en- 
acted by Congress in 1941 has assumed increasing importance. Origi- 
nally enacted ostensibly for administrative convenience and to fore- 
stall the possibility that small producers might vote the price support 
and marketing quota program out of operation, this exemption has 
proved to be a potent device for dividing up the right to produce 
wheat. 

It has attracted thousands of new producers into the wheat. busi- 
ness. It has enabled enterprising individuals to develop sizable opera- 
tions by leasing the 15 acre privilege from a number of their neigh- 
bors. It has combined with other factors to redistribute the right to 
grow wheat. 

In 1939 the national wheat allotment was 55 million acres. Twenty 
years later in 1959 the national allotment is also 55 million acres. Yet 
a comparison of the State allotments for the 2 years shows that 24 
States have gained a total of 5,094,499 acres, while 24 other States 
have lost a total of 5,149,499 acres. The difference between these two 
figures reflects the fact that there was a national reserve of 55 million 
acres in 1959 but not in 1939. 

North Dakota has lost the right to grow more than 1 million acres 
of wheat. since 1939. Minnesota has lost almost 700,000 acres and 
Kansas almost 500,000. Colorado has gained almost 1,400,000 acres; 
Oklahoma has gained about 1,100,000 and Montana more than 600,000. 

Senator Youne. Quotas are based on the previous 10-year history 
of seeded wheat; is that not right? 

Mr. MarsHau. Yes. 

Senator Youne. There was nothing to stop Kansas or North 
Dakota or Nebraska or Oklahoma or Colorado from seeding wheat up 
until the time the quotas were invoked in 1954, I believe, nothing to 
stop them from seeding all the wheat they wanted? 

Mr. Marswatt. That is right. 

Senator Youne. Your farmers and mine voluntarily decreased their 
planting for many years previous to quotas; did they not ? 

Mr. MarsHaui. Yes; but the drought entered into that in some in- 
stances, too. 

Senator Youna. In Colorado which you mentioned, they did have 
a sharp increase in wheat production which gives them a better wheat 
history and a bigger quota as against North Dakota now. 

Mr. MarsHau. Yes. 

Senator Youne. And during the time they increased their wheat 
seeding, wheat prices were above support levels; support prices had 
little to do with production of wheat during the war years; isn’t 
that right? 
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Mr. Marsuatt. Well, naturally, this increase of production—the 
(sovernment was ¢ asking for increased production at that time. 

Senator Youne. You had two wars that caused the people of Colo- 

rado to produce wheat and our farmers to reduce their production 
of wheat and plant flax because flax had a support price of $6 a 
bushel. 

I have checked these figures and I will ask to have them inserted in 
the record. 

In 1947, Colorado seeded 2,776,000 acres. In 1948 their seeded acres 
jumped from 2,776,000 acres to 3,413,000 acres in that 1 year. 

Do you recall the cash price of w heat in the spring of 1948? It was 
about $3 a bushel to farmers or about 75 cents a bushel over support 
levels and then the next year, 1949, they planted 3,622,000. 

They reached a high in 1953 of 4 million and again in 1953, the 
(Government asked the farmers to increase the wheat seeding. 

For the crop year 1953 the Government asked the farmers to 
increase the wheat seeded. 

The war ended, as I recall, in the spring of 1953 and that is when 
they reached an all-time high of 4,003,000 acres. 

It was the war and war prices that caused them to increase their 
planting and not the price support program. 

You would have had that regardless of the price support program. 

Mr. Marsuaty. The point we are trying to make here is that this 
has happened. There has been a change, a diversion of the production 
of crops. 

Your State lost a million acres in this process of change. 

Senator Youna. Yes; it wasn’t the result of price supports. 

Mr. Marsnatu. I didn’t say that they were entirely. 

Senator Youne. But that was the impression left in the news stories 
carried in my State. 

Mr. Woottey. Price supports have had an effect on States losing 
acres and it is increasing the production of wheat under the 15-acre 
provision. Wheat is spreading all over the country and it is the price 
support that is encouraging it. 

Senator Youne. The 15-acre provision should never have been in, 
and I commended the Farm Bureau for wanting it abolished. That 
is one of the reasons why the production has increased outside the 
regular commercial area, but in Kansas, I think Senator Schoeppel 
will tell you they have a lot of 15-acre people in the eastern part of 
Kansas, too. 

Mr. Woottey. So does Nebraska also, the price support program 
has caused a shift inside Kansas. 

Senator Youna. But if you abolish price supports entirely, as 
long as we have an export program like we have where foreign coun- 
tries prefer the soft wheat couldn’t they keep on with the “produc- 
tion of the wheat in the humid areas of the Pacific Northwest and 
elsewhere and we would have to reduce production. 

Mr. WooLLey. reer might increase production in the Pacific North- 
west, but not in places like Illinois, Ohio, Mississippi, Alabama, and a 
large number uF the other States. - Production is increasing in all the 


States to take advantage of the price support program. 
Senator Youna. They are getting these yields that are almost dou- 
ble the yields we have in our area. 
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In my State, the people are going more to cattle feeding. It is a 
better business and if you go through this whole country and you will 
find that hog production has increased. 

Most of ‘the hogs produced in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas now move to the Pacific Northwest alive be- 
cause of the big population out there. They want live hogs. That is 
the thing that is changing the pattern of farm production. 

Mr. Woo..ey. The pattern of production is being shifted by a com- 
bination of price support and acreage allotment programs and there 
is something that can be done about that. 

Now Mr. Kuhfuss here is from Illinois. He will tell you that they 
have increased the production of wheat in Illinois to take advantage 
of the price support program. 

That is true also in other States. That is true in Colorado. Mr. 
Sommerville is here from Colorado. Mr. Peirce is here from Kansas. 
They will tell you that eastern Kansas had gone into wheat in many 
instances to take advantage of price supports. 

They have alternative uses of their land and if the price support 
was not at the level it was, they would use that land for the produc- 
tion of other crops. 

This is the point we are making and the point is a very valid point, 
and the evidence is overwhelming that it is a fact. 

Senator Youna. I disagree with you, Mr. Woolley. As long as 
you have this much better price near the big consumption areas, and 
as long as they can raise about twice as many bushels to the acre as 
we do in our area, don’t you think they are going to keep on if it is 
profitable ? 

Mr. Woottey. Only if it is profitable in relation to other produc- 
tion. Howev er, if you continue to encourage through price support 
increased yields in the Corn Belt there isn’t any question but that 
this will run the people in the Great Plains area out of the wheat 
business because the Corn Belt will be able to produce it more ches ah 
than farmers in the Great Plains. 

Senator Youna. It is a cash price that effects them and the cash 
price isn’t going to drop off. They are producing the kind of wheat 
that the foreigners want. 

Mr. Woottry. You are confining your comments to the Pacific 
Northwest and we agree that in those areas of the Pacific Northwest 
where they can produce wheat economically, they would probably 
increase it just the same as you would in North Dakota, western Kan- 
sas, western Nebraska, and the rest of the Great Plains. But, in the 
areas of the country that have been induced to go into the produc tion 
of wheat because of the price support program, which have alterna- 
tives that would be more profitable—if you lowered the price support 
they would then go out of the production of wheat. 

Senator Younc. Where is Red Winter wheat produced ? 

Mr. Woottry. Soft Red Winter wheat is produced in the eastern 
area of the country. 

Senator Youna. Secretary Benson testified that this wheat had been 
in short supply; that they wanted to increase their acreage allotment. 

Mr. Woottey. There are also areas in the eastern half of the coun- 
try where they are now producing winter wheat. 

‘Senator Youna. You are saying the opposite of what you said a 
while ago. You said the price supports were responsible for pro- 
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ducing the wheat there and now you are admitting that there is a 
shortage of this type of wheat 

Mr. Wootiey. No; I am not. 

Senator Younc. Isn’t there a shortage of it ¢ 

Mr. Woou.ey. The shortage is an artificial shortage created by 
rovernment action. 

Senator Youne. Government support programs ? 

Mr. Woottey. That is right, subsidized support and export pro- 
grams ¢ amounting to 60 or 65 cents a bushel. 

Senator Youne. You think the American farmer could produce 
wheat on the price you could get it in the world markets today ? 

Mr. Woo.try. The American farmer has been able to compete in 
many markets successfully and I don’t know whether anybody has 
a basis for judgment at this particular time because of the number of 
years that have passed when we have had a subsidy program. 

Senator Youne. You know, if you want to export wheat now it is 
usually a government-to-government deal. It is the government of 
a foreign country that buys the wheat; isn’t it? 

The Government of Germany buys the wheat for Germany, isn’t 
that true—the Government of Japan buys wheat for Japan and the 
Government of India buys the wheat for India. 

Those are the big importing countries and they are going to buy 
the wheat as cheaply as they can. 

Mr. Woottey. | thought the United Kingdom was a big importer 
of wheat, too. 

The Government of Great Britain doesn’t directly buy wheat any 
longer. They used to buy it direct and found out it didn’t work too 
well. 

Senator Youne. But the Government has had a hand in it. They 
set the prices. 

Mr. Woottry. They tried to turn it back to the private trade, as 
I understand it. 

Senator Youna. I would like to have these figures placed in the 
record. These are support prices in foreign countries. 

The United States, $1.82 in 1958. Canada, $1.43 average. The 
Government has a monopoly and sets the price. Australia is $1.62; 
Argentina is $2.27; France is $2.33; Sweden is $2.13; Uruguay is 
$2.52; Turkey is $3.89; the Union of South Africa is $0.22; Austria 
is $2 625 Belgium is $2.56: Brazil is $2.84; West Germany i is $2.85; 
Italy is $: $3.33; Japan is $2.77; Pakistan is $ = 90; the United Kingdom 
is $2.12; Switzerland is $4.15; Treland is $2.21; ae Netherlands is 
$9.11; Portugal is $2.85; Spain is $3.21 ; Nor way is $3.43; Greece is 
$2.46; Mexico is $1.99; New Zealand is $1.94; Chile is $2; Columbia 
is $3.48 a bushel. 

This is what the American farmer is up against when he starts to 
try to sell his wheat. to foreign countries. 

‘Mr. Marswan. This is the point we made a few moments ago, that 
many countries were engaged in things that increased the production 
of their farms. 

Senator Youne. I would like to believe your philosophy that lower 
price supports, lower cash prices would solve the surplus wheat 
problem. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Senator, can I give you one personal example? 
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Senator Youne. That would be an easier way out. 

Mr. Marsnauw. I have a wheat farm in western Nebraska and I 
have a general farm in eastern Nebraska. 

My cost of production in eastern Nebraska is such that if wheat 
goes down further than it is now I cannot produce it and break even. 
In western Nebraska, it can go down and I can still make a profit. 

You can shake out the eastern Nebraska producers a lot faster with 
just a little lower price than at the present time. 

In my Sunday school class there are 12 men. Every one of them has 
15 acres or a little less of wheat, and 10 years ago there wasn’t a single 
one of them producing a bushel. 

Now, these people are producing pretty good wheat because wheat 
on my little acreage in eastern Nebraska has averaged, in the past 3 
years, from 38 to 61 bushels, sort of in between there, an average of 
better than 40 bushels on this 15-acre deal. 

One year I had only 12 acres and the rest of it has been 12 or 14 
acres. 

Now this situation is that more realistic price supports can take 
me out of wheat production there pretty soon and I think this is true 
in Iowa, Illinois, and a bunch of the other places. 

Senator Youne. Iowa doesn’t produce ‘but little wheat now. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Oh, yes; they produce some. 

Senator Youne. Well, practically none. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Illinois ranks ninth in the Nation. 

Senator Youna. Illinois does produce quite a bit. 

Mr. Sommervitie. In Colorado, the western part of the Great Plains 
area, we have a potato-growing area and I heard the people tell the 
wheatgrowers in the eastern part of the State that as long as they con- 
tinue the high support price on wheat that they were going into the 
wheat-growing business. You see, in this irrigated area they can 
make a profit of growing wheat and most of the farmers in that area 
were going to come under the 15-acre exemption, but they said when 
you get the price down they would not do that. 

So you see, there is a tendency even in the State of Colorado, which 
is in the Great Plains area, a wheat-growing State before you had this 
14.2 bushel where these people in the irrigated area can grow wheat, 
but because of the high cost of production they will no longer grow 
wheat. 

Senator Youne. To what will they shift their production ? 

Mr. SommMervitte. Barley. 

Senator Younc. Barley is surplus now. You can hardly give it 
away. You wouldn’t want to switch to barley, would you? 

Mr. Sommervittz. They do. They grow it allthe time. They have 
a good contract, of course, with a company out there. They are tradi- 
tionally a potato-growing State. They have lots of sheep, lots of 
livestock, lots of feed crops. 

Senator Youne. We are a big potato-producing area, the third 
largest in the Nation. . 

f you switched to more potatoes you would hurt us and if you 
switched to barley you would hurt us, too. 

I would rather you stick to wheat as it would hurt us less. 

Mr. SomMervILLe. It won’t help the wheat situation as far as sur- 
plus is concerned. They are only growing it because it is profitable. 
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Senator Youna. I doubt if you find anybody making money raising 
potatoes or barley this year and selling it on the cash markets. 

Mr. SomMervitL£. That is true. But it isn’t always true. 

Mr. Kunruss. We have a lot of 15-acre producers in Illinois, a lot 
of those people. Now, many of them if they had a preference, I think 
they would rather grow corn than wheat. 

Under the present wheat program, they can grow wheat up to 70 
to 75 bushels. Now they can make more on the production of wheat 
than corn. But in Illinois we would switch to corn and you are going 
to see that this year. 

Senator Youna. I understand corn production is going to be up 12 
percent. 

Mr. Kuuruss. The overall feed picture will not be increased as 
much as your percentage on corn because corn is the king of feed 
crops. There is no question about that and they will switch to corn 
rather than grain, sorghum, or wheat. They don’t feed any wheat 
in Illinois any more. It used to be 15 percent of the wheat was fed, 
and they say now that they won't do it. 

Senator Youna. I think the Farm Bureau is absolutely right. If 
you are going to have controls and make them work, you have to 
eliminate the 15-acre exemption. 

Mr. Kunruss. The whole picture is this. You can’t separate the 
wheat problem in this agricultural picture, as we see it in Illinois. 
We can shift in Illinois. In some areas they can’t. We can shift from 
one crop to another. We can grow grain. They will produce almost 
as many food nutrients per acre as corn. If you look at the overall 
picture you have to tie nie wheat production in with some of these 
other fields where you can shift, and in Illinois we have shifted. 

There is no question about it. We have a lot of acreage in wheat. 
That formerly was not so, but because of the support price it has 
caused farmers to look at the dollars they can get back. 

When we cut down on corn production, we look for some other 
means of using our acreage. 

Senator Youne. I think you are right, they do do a lot of shifting of 
crops. And in North Dakota at the present time, with present feed 
prices, we can put on a pound of beef or pork cheaper than in Illinois 
or Iowa. You may not believe that, but it is true. If you go to the 
Government records you will find that we can put on a pound of 
beef or put on a pound of pork cheaper than you can. And the 
farmers in our area are shifting to this ty pe of production. 

On my own farm we produce more bushels of corn now than wheat. 

Senator Jorpan. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. For example, parts of western Kansas have lost 
acreage to eastern Kansas. Historic wheat counties in Missouri have 
lost wheat acreage to cotton counties. Even within individual coun- 
ties traditional wheatgrowers have lost wheat acreage to individuals 
who were not in the wheat business before the Government program 
went into operation. 

At 1937-41 yields, 15 acres of wheat would produce only 218 bushels 
on the average; but at 1958 yields, 15 acres will produce 410 bushels. 
At the 100-bushel-per-acre yields that have been achieved in new 
variety tests, as the Senator mentioned, 407,000 15-acre farmers could 
have supplied the entire 1958 domestic wheat market, and 693,000 
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could have supplied both our domestic and highly subsidized export 
markets. 

If each of the 1,718,115 farms which had a wheat history or grew 
wheat in 1957 had produced the national average yield of 27.3 bushels 
per acre on 15 harvested acres in 1958, the resulting production would 
have been 704 million bushels. This means that, at 1958 yields, 15 
acres per farm would produce more than the total amount of wheat 
that we currently are able to market at home and abroad on an un- 
subsidized basis. 

This should be a matter of real concern to every wheatgrower who 
currently harvests more than 15 arces because, if present trends con- 
tinue much longer, the result could be that all producers will be leveled 
down to 15 acres or less. 

The wheat problem quite clearly is more than a problem of liquidat- 
ing an accumulated surplus. Basically, it is the problem of bringing 
about a better balance between the production and disappearance of 
wheat, and to accomplish this objective on the basis of an economic 
rather than a political determination of who grows wheat in the 
United States. A completely new approach is needed. The hour is 
late. Further delay in making the adjustments that are needed will 
only make the ultimate solution more difficult. 

If the Congres fails to take economically sound corrective action— 
and soon—many traditional wheat producers are going to be ruined 
and the entire farm program is going to be discredited in the eyes of 
the public. 

The answer is not higher Government guarantees, bread taxes, or 
direct. payments. 

Unfortunately, the major proposal for wheat legislation currently 
being discussed most widely in the Congress is a “retread” of an old 
idea which holds that the consequences of supporting wheat prices 
at an incentive level can be avoided (a) by confining the high level 
supports to a part of the crop and (b) by dumping the resulting sur- 
plus onto the backs of other farmers—particularly the producers of 
feed grains, livestock, poultry, and dairy products. 

One well-known wheat economist has put the situation in perspec- 
tive as follows: 

Higher wheat prices to producers do not necessarily mean higher incomes from 
wheat marketings when direct production and marketing controls are used. 
Nor do higher incomes from wheat necessarily imply higher total farm incomes. 
Still less do they imply higher per capita net earnings. Although farm incomes 
from wheat have presumbably been raised by the Government price intervention 
of recent years, this in turn, has probably kept more people in wheat production, 
has raised farmland values, has retarded the rate of expansion of efficient farms, 
and has left many farmers to face more difficult future adjustments than if 
wheat prices had been allowed to decline gradually to substantially lower levels. 
The currently proposed certificate plan, with its domestic parity support, would 
further postpone needed adjustments. 

The proposal which has been ambitiously labeled the “Wheat Stabi- 
lization Act of 1958” is a variation of what has long been known as 
the certificate or domestic parity plan. In our opinion it more prop- 
erly should be called the bread tax payment plan since it features a 
tax on the processing of wheat for domestic human consumption to 
finance direct payments to producers at the rate of 35 percent of 
Pee te 83 cents per bushel—on the portion of proposed 

ushelage quotas that represents domestic human consumption. 
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This plan is clearly a three-price plan and not a two-price plan as 
some claim. 

(1) There would be one price for overquota wheat which would be 
sold for feed, seed, or industrial use on an unsupported basis. 

(2) There would be a second price for marketing quota wheat in 
excess of the domestic human consumption quota which would be 
eligible for price support at not less than 65 percent of parity—cur- 
rently about $1.53 per bushel. 

Senator Youne. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Youne. The minimum support price there would protect 
the corn producer, the feed grain producer against dumping, against 
unfair competition ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. Well, this provision applies to the marketing quota, 
to wheat that is in excess of human domestic consumption, but the 
overflow wheat could be sold as feed wheat and for industrial uses 
on an unsupported basis. 

Senator Youna. A specified number of bushels is proposed, is there 
not, they do not propose to dump all the wheat ¢ 

Mr. Marsuau.. No; they do not. 

Mr. Wootiey. No, Senator. There would be 840 million bushels of 
wheat according to the National Wheat Growers Association which 
would be covered by the export subsidy program and the domestic 
arity payment program. The remainder of the production would 
iG free wheat that would be put on the market in competition with 
feed garin. Any wheat above the 840 million bushels would not be 
eligible for either an export subsidy or domestic parity program. 

Senator Youne. You folks are advocating that wheat be more com- 
petitive with corn that has been forced out of the feed market because 
of the price support! Is that not part of your contention ? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Yes. 

Senator Youne. You would not object to wheat getting at least 
some of the market loss, would you ? 

Mr. Marsuaut. Our statement brings that out. May I go ahead? 

Senator Jorpon. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuatu. (3) There would be still another price for part of 
the marketing quota wheat as producers would receive price support 
at not less than 65 percent of parity plus a direct payment equal to 
35 percent of parity for the portion of their bushelage quotas that 
represents domestic human consumption. This would mean a pro- 
ducer return of at least $2.36 for wheat eligible under this part of 
the program. 

From the standpoint of the producer the real price of wheat would 
be a weighted average of all these prices. 

Although the present proposal for a bread tax payment plan differs 
in detail from similar proposals that have been made in the past, it is 
based on ideas that have been discussed for more than 30 years. It is 
a distant relative of the McNary-Haugen plan of the 1920’s; how- 
ever, that plan was a true two-price plan and not a three-price plan. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 carried processing tax 
and payment provisions which subsequently were held to be uncon- 
stitutional. Bills calling for certificates, processing taxes, and direct 
payments to wheat producers have been introduced in Congress time 
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after time over the last 20 years, without ever being finally enacted. 
Provisions for such a plan were included in the first Agricultural Act 
of 1956, and were one of the factors which led to the veto of that act. 
As finally enacted, the Agricultural Act of 1956 gave the Secretary 
of Agricultural discretionary authority for 2 years to try such a plan 
on rice if he found that it “is administratively feasible and in the best 
interests of rice producers and the United States.” This authorit 
was never used, as the Secretary was unable to make the required find. 
ings that such a plan would be administratively feasible and in the 
best interests of rice producers, even though there was no serious 
question of unfair competition with domestic feed producers in the 
case of rice. 

The bread tax payment plan would increase rather than decrease 
the Government’s involvement in the wheat business. Although 
acreage allotments would be dropped, bushelage quotas would be sub- 
stituted. Special export programs—including direct subsidies— 
would remain a necessity. 

Under present conditions, an average export subsidy of around 30 
cents per bushel plus the continuation of special export programs, 
such as foreign currency sales, would be necessary to maintain exports 
under the proposed plan. (With a 1958 support price of $1.82 export 
subsidies have been running around from 55 to 63 cents per bushel. 
Under the proposed program the support price for export wheat 
could not be less than $1.53. On the basis of recent conditions such a 
orice would require export subsidies ranging from 26 to 34 cents per 

ushel.) Thus, the Government’s present involvement in wheat ex- 
ports would have to be continued. 

In addition the Government would have to take on the job of col- 
lecting processing taxes and making direct payments to producers. It 
should be recognized that the proposed processing tax is merely a 
device that is intended to make the plan appear partially self-support- 
ing. The heart of the plan is direct payments along the lines of the 
Brannan plan. The fact that a processing tax would bear most 
heavily on low-income groups would create pressure for the early 
substitution of direct payments from the Treasury. 

At least some of the proponents of the plan would be willing to drop 
the bread tax feature now if they could get taxpayers to pay the bill 
through direct appropriations from the Treasury. As a matter of 
fact, a variation of the plan introduced by a Congressman from North 
Dakota calls for direct appropriations rather than a processing tax. 

Farm Bureau is opposed to the direct payment approach regardless 
of whether payments are to be made directly from the Federal Treas- 
ury or from the proceeds of a tax on the processing or marketing of 
farm products. 

The payment approach creates a dangerous basis for Government 
control of agriculture. It would stimulate production, depress 
market prices, and make farmers dependent on congressional appro- 
priations for all their net. income and possibly a part of their costs 
as well. On the basis of the record, this would put farmers in a 
hazardous position, Since market pions would be depressed by the 
surplus production encouraged by the plan, any congressional cut in 
the funds needed for payments would subject farmers to a real squeeze. 
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Obviously, this would level farmers’ incomes downward and destroy 
opportunity. This is just the reverse of what made this country 
what it is today. 

The combination of incentive prices for eligible production and the 
inevitable limitations on payments to individuals would result in 
high-cost production and high-cost food when both market prices and 
tax costs are taken into consideration. 

Any plan to make direct payments to wheat producers is highly 
vulnerable to politically determined restrictions of the size of pay- 
ments that can be made to an individual grower. As the bread tax 
plan now stands, it is estimated that 19 percent of the farms eligible 
would receive approximately 70 percent of the payments, and that 
the remaining 81 percent of all wheat farms would receive only about 
30 percent of the payments. We do not intend to be a party to any 
program that provides this kind of an invitation for political action 
to reduce all producers down to a mere subsistence level. 

The proposed plan would penalize producers who have been pro- 
ducing quality wheat for the domestic food market, and reward those 
who have been producing wheat for feed or for Government storage. 
This would come about by reason of the fact that the plan provides for 
the domestic food quota to be distributed on the basis of production 
in a past period—irrespective of the use made of the wheat—rather 
than on the basis of actual participation in the domestic food market. 
All wheat is not the same and the different types and classes do not 
share the domestic market on a uniform basis. For example, in the 
5 marketing years, 1952 to 1956, domestic consumption of the major 
classes was 86 percent of production for Durum; 84 percent for Hard 
Red Springs; 71 percent for Soft Red Winter; 47 percent for Hard Red 
Winter; and 38 percent of production for white wheat. 

Under the proposal to give each producer a prorate share of the 
payments for wheat consumed domestically as human food a substan- 
tial part of the bread taxes paid on Durum, Hard Red Spring, and 
Soft Red Winter wheat would be used to make payments on Hard 
Red Winter and white wheat. Furthermore, within each of the 
various classes the processing of quality milling wheat would be 
taxed to finance payments to the producers of low quality wheat. 
Thus, this proposal is a device to use the police power of the Fed- 
eral Government to give some producers a special position in relation 
to the domestic food market which they have never had in the past, 
and would not otherwise be able to obtain. 

It should be noted that one bill provides for distribution of the 
domestic consumption quota on a wheat class basis. While this is 
aimed at making the plan more acceptable to some wheat-producing 
areas, the administrative feasibility of it is questionable and it would 
not correct many other objectionable features which are basic. 

The proposal for wheat producers to put a minimum of 20 percent 
and a maximum of 50 percent of their base acreage in the conservation 
reserve to qualify for payments might reduce somewhat the adverse 
impact of the program on feed grain producers. 

Senator Arken. May I interrupt here? 

Mr. Marswatu. Yes, Senator. 
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Senator Aiken. Going by what we hear on the Hill and downtown, 
I would not base any programs on the continuance of the conserva- 
tion reserve appropriations because, with the demands for cutting 
appropriations that we hear all around us and also the demands in 
some parts of the country for limiting the conservation reserve, and 
putting those two demands together, I do not think it would be very 
safe to base any programs on payments from the conservation reserve. 
Would you think so, Senator Young ¢ 

Senator Younc. No. The House Appropriations Committee cut 
the authorization for the new conservation reserve contracts for this 
year quite severely. The Senate did increase it, but in conference with 
the House it was reduced again. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has not looked with favor on either the acreage reserve or the 
conservation reserve program. 

Senator ArkEN. Personally, I feel that to be effective the conserva- 
tion reserve has to be adequate; and I am not so optimistic about its 
being made adequate, judging by the way the House Appropriations 
Committee has indicated it is going this year. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Senator Aiken, one bill has that provision in it and 
that is the reason we mentioned it. 

Senator Arken. I think that, if the conservation reserve is not 
going to be made adequate, then it is not going to be made effective. 
If it is, it is going to cost like the devil. 

Senator Jorpan. Will you proceed, Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. Marsuauy. However, it should be recognized that the wheat 
base acreage established in this bill is based on average seedings for 
the 1952 and 1953 crops which result in a base of 7884 million acres. 
A 20-percent reduction from such an unrealistically high base would 
still leave approximately 63 million acreas of wheat base available 
for wheat—8 million more than the current 55-million-acre national 
allotment. Also, since land that is not cropland can qualify for the 
conservation reserve, it is doubtful if such a provision has any real 
value, In any event, it will not prevent the production of substantial 
amounts of wheat for use as feed on a subsidized basis. This would 
be increasingly true as further increases in per-acre yields are 
achieved. 

Also, the language of the bill raises some interesting questions. For 
example, H.R. 4679 apparently : 

(1) Permits growers who have not raised a sufficient amount of 
wheat. to fill their quota to buy overquota wheat from other growers 
at feed prices and put it under price support; and 

(2) Gives wheat farmers a subsidy of 83 cents per bushel on their 
domestic food quotas, even though they produce no wheat. 

It is significant to note that the proposal would permit the imme- 
diate release without penalty of vast quantities of excess wheat now 
being held under bond by farmers who have exceeded marketing 
quotas in the past. 

In that connection, if I wanted to be selfish, I have got 6,000 bushels 
of that kind of wheat and I ought to be in favor of that, but I am not. 

Looking to the future, many producers would plan their wheat 
production on the basis of the “blend” price received for the entire 
crop. With high per-unit returns guaranteed by the Government 
for a substantial part of his crop, the producer could afford to gamble 
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on the production of overquota wheat. Under present conditions the 
proposed minimum support price of 65 percent of parity would en- 
courage production in many areas—even without the supplemental 
payments of 35 percent of parity that are proposed for the part of 
each producer’s quota which represents domestic human consumption. 

Producers putting land in the conservation reserve would be paid 
twice—once when they received their conservation reserve checks and 
again when they received direct payments on the portion of their 
bushelage allotments that represent domestic human consumption. 
This would be unfair to every other farmer who is participating in the 
conservation reserve on the basis of a single payment. 

The proposal to conduct a referendum to determine whether pro- 
ducers prefer the bread tax payment proposal to the present program 
is unfair, discriminatory, and unsound. 

It is unfair and discriminatory among other reasons, because small 
wheatgrowers, who stand to lose their 15-acre exemption, would be 
prohibited from voting. Also, feed grain producers, whose market 
would become a “dumping ground” for surplus wheat, on a subsidized 
basis, and the producers of livestock, poultry, and dairy products 
would be disenfranchised despite their obvious interest in the out- 
come of the referendum. In 1957, 65.2 percent of all farmers pro- 
ducing wheat harvested 15 acres or less. Thus, only about one-third 
of the farmers producing wheat would be eligible to vote, and this 
minority would be deciding an issue that affects every farmer and 
taxpayer in the United States, to say nothing of our relations with 
other countries. 

The proposed referendum is unsound because it would not lead to 
a solution of the wheat problem. Continuing the present program 
obviously would solve nothing. Adopting the bread tax payment 
ylan would mean more, not less, Government intervention in the wheat 

usiness. It would mean that the traditional wheatgrowers would 
be forced to continue to compete with subsidized production in areas 
that have good alternatives to wheat production. 

If producers are to be asked to choose between two programs in a 
referendum, they should be given a choice between alternatives which 
are so designed as to permit an economic improvement in the present 
situation regardless of the outcome of the referendum. Furthermore, 
all producers affected by the program should be permitted to vote. 

Recommendations : 

A sound approach to the wheat problem is long overdue. 

Farm Bureau believes that to be workable and generally acceptable 
a new wheat program— 


must incorporate provisions which will encourage market expansion, reduce 
production incentives, minimize economic hardships on wheat growers, and avoid 
shifting the burden of adjustment to producers of other farm commodities. 


To accomplish these objectives Farm Bureau resolutions recommend 
the adoption of a program providing : 


(1) An orderly transition to a system whereby wheat price support levels 
will be related to the average farm market price of wheat during the 3 years 
immediately preceding the year for Which the support is to apply; (2) plans 
for the termination of wheat acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

Adoption of this program would mean a shift, on a gradual basis, 
to the kind of a price support program that would permit market 
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prices to play a larger role in helping to guide the production and 
consumption of wheat. 

For the immediate future the Farm Bureau approach would mean 
that support prices on wheat would be lowered (a) to encourage a 
shift away from wheat production in areas that have high costs or 
good alternatives to wheat and (}) to permit wheat that is surplus 
to milling and export requirements to move into the domestic feed 
market on an unsubsidized basis as it traditionally did prior to Govern- 
ment intervention. 

The issue is not whether surplus wheat should be fed, but whether 
it should be dumped on a subsidized basis into the domestic feed 
market thereby adversely affecting feed grain growers, livestock, 
dairy, and poultry producers. 

The program we are recommending would not force all wheat prices 
to a feed-grain level. The wheat that would largely be confined to 
the types and grades that are least in demand for milling and export. 
Milling quality wheat would continue to demand a premium but the 
price of surplus wheat would be based primarily on its value as live- 
stock feed in open competition with other feed grains. It is also to 
be expected that wheat production would be reduced in areas of the 
country that have good alternatives and increased in areas that have 
few alternatives to wheat. This would make it possible for the tra- 
ditional wheat growers to recover the acreage they have lost under 
past programs. 

Use of a percentage of the preceding 3-year market average as a 
basis for price supports will relate the support price to conditions in 
a recent period, and prevent disastrous drops in wheat. prices while 
necessary adjustments are being made. 

As the new program becomes effective, production and consumption 
will be brought into better balance, the surplus can be eliminated 
gradually through the continuation of present disposal programs. 
Meanwhile support prices will become less important and producers 
‘an begin to look forward to better market prices—particularly for 
igh quality milling wheat. 

Senator Young. May I ask a question at this point? If you re- 
ated the support price of wheat to its feed-grain value, about what 
vould that be in dollars.and cents ¢ 

Mr. Marsuann. That is a difficult question to answer, Senator. In 
other words, it could vary and it does, and I could not give you an 
‘xact figure. 

Senator Young. What would it be in Nebraska? 

Mr. Marsuary. I cannot tell you that. To get the relationship 
vith corn, perhaps it would be about $1.20 or $1.25, 

Mr. Wootzey. On a national basis, the figure which works out 
vould probably be around $1.35 or $1.40 and that would be if vou 
ake into account the location differences, that would reflect what the 
situation actually is. 

Senator Arken. And would you take into account the difference in 
weirht between a bushel of wheat and a bushel of corn? 

Mr. Woottey. Wheat, of course, has additional feed value, a little 
bit more than corn. 

Senator Arken. Enough to make up the 12-pound difference in 
weight ? 

Mr. Woottey. Mr. Mikkelson, can you answer this question ? 
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Mr. Mrxxke son. Not about Nebraska, but about North Dakota 

Mr. MarsHatu. What would the situation be in North Dakota, Mr. 
Mikkelson, in your opinion? That would be a place where the wheat 
that would be used for feed would be the poor quality wheat? 

Mr. Mrxxetson. Well, the poor quality wheat that we have would 
move into feed. In relationship to the corn, we do not have a corn 
area there. There is only one county in the State that produces corn, 
but we would feed considerable wheat. On corn you would have to 
pay the freight bill 

Senator Youne. Excuse me, you do not mean that we have only 
one county that produces corn ¢ 

Mr. MixKetson. I mean we have one county that is considered to 
be a commercial corn county in our area. We are not producing corn 
to any extent for feed other than as a silage crop. There.is no corn 
produced up there, there is some in the southern part of the State. 

Senator Youna. Yes, I was about to say that. 

Mr. Mrixxe son. In the southern part of the State. And there is 
no corn being shipped. 

Senator Youne. Using the figures that I have had from the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the price supports for wheat in North 
Dakota, based on the feed value equivalent, I believe it would be about 
$1.12 a bushel. 

Mr. Woottey. The question, Senator, is what would move in feed 
in the free market? You would have to take into account what has 
been said about wheat moving to other areas. What would tend to 
happen is that when the price of wheat gets to a level where it would 
equalize with the price of other feed grains moving in there, plus 
freight, then it would start to be fed. Taking into account all of the 
other alternatives farmers would probably feed a little bit before 
prices moved as low as $1.12. 

Senator Youna. Well, if the price support dropped to around $1.20 
or $1.15 a bushel, would you not expect the cash price to drop down 
with it, with all of the wheat that we have on hand ? 

Mr. Woottey. If you unloaded all of the wheat the Government 
has available you would expect. some wheat to go down there, but you 
would not expect the better quality milling wheat, because there is 
a high demand for the better quality milling wheat. 

Concerning the point you were making just a little while ago with 
respect to the Soft Red Winter wheat, if that were in short supply, 
of course, the market price would not go down. 

If there was heavy demand, of course, the price would stay up. 
You were making a point with respect to the Pacific Northwest. 

Senator Youne. The price of wheat in Portland for winter wheat 
is considerably higher than in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Weouiry. Well, as I say, if you allow them to use it for feed 
and if there was not a surplus, then the price would stay up. 

Senator Youna. In view of the price of $1.15 a bushel, and in the 
next 2 or 3 years it probably will go up but even if it went down, with 
300 million bushels a year you would still have a big surplus, over- 
production for the domestic needs and the prices would have to drop 
to support level? 

Senator Arken. Would you say, if you had to share your pro- 
duction quotas with producers of all kinds of wheat and you could 
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feed hogs on Durum or Hard Spring wheat, would that not be a hard- 
ship on ‘the North Dakota producers ¢ 

Senator Younc. There would not be any quotas involved as I un- 
derstand it. There would be a price support on a feed value basis. 

Senator ArkeN. You mean a flat basis, Senator? 

Senator Youne. That is what is proposed, on a feed value basis, 
and the Department of Agriculture estimated about around $1.25 a 
bushel in that respect. 

Senator Arken. That might be rather rough on North Dakota. 

Senator Youne. One of the more difficult features to work out on 
the two-price plan is the amount of wheat that payment would be 
made on. 

Mr. Woottey. Our proposal, of course, definitely contemplates that 
there would be an orderly liquidation of the present stocks of the 

Commodity Credit Corporation and that there would be no dump- 
ing of the old stocks. 

Ultimately, two things have to happen. One, we have to produce 
the amount of wheat that the market will take, and the surplus wheat 
is going to disappear as feed in some way, shape, or form. Those 
things have to happen. 

Senator Y ounG. I know that you are sincerely trying to solve this 
sroblem and it is a difficult one, but I wish I could believe that pro- 
Kontien would drop with lower prices. You might recall that in 
1932 wheat dropped to about 25 cents a bushel 

Mr. Woottry. What was the price of corn ¢ 

Senator Youne. But the next year the farmers increased the 
acreage. 

Mr. Woottey. I used to discuss that quite a bit with a former sec- 
retary of agriculture, who used to say the same thing and I would 
say, “Mr. Secretary, ‘when the general price level goes down and a 
farmer has no other alternative, that is one thing; but when the price 
of one commodity goes down and the price of another does not go 
down and there is an alternative, the farmers will shift.” 

It is also true that you can expand production a lot more rapidly 
than you can contract it. To say that when you lower the price sup- 
port that there will not be a contracting, that there will not be a shift 
out of wheat, for example, over into soybeans or corn or some other 
alternative crop, is to deny what every farmer knows is a fact. 

Senator Youne. Aren’t we fast reaching the point where we were in 
the 1930's 

Mr. Woottey. No—— 

Senator Youne. When we were in trouble 

Mr. Wootiry. You see, Senator 

Senator Youne. Would you please wait until I finish my ques- 
tion? Would youlisten? Ihave been listening to you. 

Mr. Woottey. I’m sorry, Senator, I thought you had finished. 

Senator Young. Are we not. fast reaching the point where there is 
a surplus of all field crops? Is there not a surplus of corn, is there 
not. a surplus of barley, is there not a surplus of rye and a surplus of 
oats and a surplus of soybeans and a surplus of flax? What field crop 
is not in surplus? 

Mr. Woottey. There are all kinds of crops that farmers would shift 


to, if you did not have the price support on wheat at the level it is 
now. 
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One thing is true, the point you are making, if we go on and if we 
continue price support to encourage more and more misallocation of 
resources to produce wheat, then the situation becomes worse. What 
we are doing is actually making the problem, by dumping the prob- 
lem of one wheat farmer on another. 

Senator Youne. What field crops do you know of that are not in 
surplus ? 

Mr. Woottry. You say “some.” You can say, for example, Sen- 
ator, that they have a surplus of soybeans, but actually there is a big 
market for soybeans and it will continue to increase. 

Senator Youne. And the Government is holding a sizeable amount ? 

Mr. Woottry. Not a substantial amount in relation to total market- 
ings not relatively speaking. 

Senator Youne. But it is the highest surplus on record, is it not? 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, but it is still relatively very, very small. 

Senator Young. You say they would shift. To what else would 
they shift ? 

Mr. Woottey. Well, for instance in Illinois they would shift from 
wheat as a nurse crop to oats as a nurse crop, would they not, Mr. 
Kuhfuss ? 

Mr. Kuuruss. To some degree. 

Senator Youne. And what is there in surplus of that, how much 
oats does the Government own ? 

Mr. Woottry. Not too many in relation to the wheat surplus. 

Senator Youne. And the Government is subsidizing all of these ex- 
ports ; and that is because we havea surplus. 

Mr. Woottey. Very little, by comparison. 

Senator Young. But they are subsidizing ? 

Mr. Woottey. Very little, by comparison. 

Mr. Petrce. May I say something ? 

I am from Kansas and listening to this discussion about the surplus 
crops, and in relation to the feed grains, we find that it takes between 
6 and 7 pounds of grain to make a pound of food when the grain is fed 
to livestock. 

Therefore, you can utilize a lot of this grain as livestock feed and 
get it off the market. I believe that the high supports on feed grains 
have built up this surplus, and if you look ahead a little I think that 
we will all agree that we are going to have out-of-line prices for feed- 
ing cattle and hogs in the near future and I am afraid that this is going 
to be a lot worse because of your buildup of surplus feed grains. 

In other words, if the prices had been tied somewhere to a market 
price, we would have moved some of these surplus feed crops in the 
channels that they should have gone and we would not have this 
trouble that we are going to have in a few years on livestock, because 
we are going to have more of a buildup than we would have had other- 
wise and a greater decline in price. 

Right now livestock is in good condition. 

Senator Young. Could we afford more production of pork or beef ? 
I think that in the past 3 or 4 years we could have been feeding more 
cattle and that is one place where you could shift, but I don’t know 
how much more would be desirable without hurting the cattle industry. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Well, Senator, one of the things involved, and I 
know you are fully aware of it, is the fact that the per capita consump- 

tion of meat has been going up. 
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Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuatu. And, in addition, there is the advantage of increased 
population and when you have increased per capita consumption and 
increasing population, those provide a considerable extra market for 
meat, but with wheat having a lower per capita consumption each 
year, that resulted in not getting an expansion in the domestic market 
for wheat. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kuhfuss, who is from Illinois, has a statement 
pertaining to the effects that some of this would have on feed producers 
in his area which I would like to have added to the record of our mate- 
rial, if you would agree. 

Senator Jorpan. You want to insert that ¢ 

Mr. MarsHau. Yes, insert it at the end of my statement. 

Senator Jorpan. All right, it will be inserted in the record at the 
end of your statement. 

Mr. Kunruss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jorpan. And, Mr. Kuhfuss, if there is anything that you 
wish to add, we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Kunrvuss. Well, I would like to say that I am very happy to 
see that the Senators appreciate the problem as a whole, see that it is 
all tied together. 

Really, the issue gets down to whether or not we want this to be a 
free enterprise segment of the economy of agriculture or whether we 
want this to be completely dependent upon Government as their sole 
support. 

This whole thing is tied together and we must look at it as a whole. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Youne. I think that the farmers could stand to have a lower 
price for their products if the things that they have to buy were not 
continually increasing in price. In North Dakota we are paying 
about three times as much as we used to and we cannot stand much 
more of a price increase in what we buy. 

Senator Jorpan. Would you continue your statement, Mr. Marshall 

Mr. Woouttry. If I may, there is one other thing I would like to 
mention. You asked,-Senator, what else we could grow. I think that 
we could grow much more grass in this country; also, we could grow 
more wool. 

Senator Youne. The wool prices are a way down under the present 
program. 

Mr. Woo.ttey. Oh, yes; I agree they are down and that the magic 
claimed for production payments did not work; but nevertheless we 
could grow more wool. 

Senator Younes. But that is getting kind of costly. Government 
subsidies have about doubled in 3 years, I think. 

Mr. MarsHatt. On the matter of shifting crops into something else, 
Mr. Mikkelson, do you have anything on that aspect ? 

Mr. Mrixxetson. In regard to the movement of wheat in North 
Dakota, under the lower price level, I think it would be very reason- 
able to expect that, looking at it from the standpoint of the North 
Dakota farmer, that his wheat is going to move into the higher price 
market, that is, he will take it into the milling market, because that 
is the quality of wheat that he produces. 

Now, what has taken that market away from him has been, of course, 
lowering the wheat quality, using it m that market and therefore 
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making an abundance of wheat to the point that the quality is no 
longer a factor because it has gotten to where in the milling processes 
they can take the cheaper wheat and manufacture flour out of it. 

If you were going to go into a plan such as proposed here, a two 
or three price plan whereby you subsidize your domestic market, we 
will naturally expect that it will be, by the law of averages, across the 
board; and there again, as far as the spring wheat area is concerned, 
we will be trading a horse for a rabbit, we will be giving away the 
higher price bushels to the other areas that in normal channels in the 
free markets had lower price wheat. 

We find that the way the law is drawn and administered, we find 
that North Dakota has lost over 1 million acres and we find that m 
the past year 50,000 acres, I believe that is the right number, in Missis- 
sippi came in, with an increase, as a commercial State. That was 
previous to the change in the law. 

In 1960 we gain acreage but in 1959 we have lost. 

It would be very difficult to get back what we had once you have 
lost it. 

Senator Youne. And I think we lost most of it because of the Gov- 
ernment’s program which encouraged farmers to plant $6 flax in 
preference to wheat. There was nothing to stop them from raising 
wheat until the time when the quotas were imposed. 

Mr. Mixxetson. The Senator is right, there, but I am wondering if 
you can base a long-range program on the agricultural production, 
under the incentives of a wartime period, which of course was done in 
the Agricultural Act through the years 

Senator Youna. Well, during most of this period you speak of, 
North Dakota lost acreage, from 1939 to date and most of that period 
was the war period, World War II and the Korean war. Asa matter 
of fact, after World War II the ceilings were lifted and the price 
rose even higher than during the war. 

Wheat at one time in North Dakota, the spring of 1948, I believe it 
was, reached $3 a bushel at the country elevator point, and that was 
after the close of the war. Things like that caused farmers to raise 
more wheat in other areas such as Colorado where you had more favor- 
able moisture, and there was a lot of land that was broken in North 
Dakota to raise $6 flax during that period. 

Mr. Marsuauu. The point there is that the area where you can 
raise flax is somewhat limited. 

Senator Youne. I agree. Farmers will shift from one crop to an- 
other when it is profitable but when they cannot find one that is profit- 
able, then we are in trouble. 

Mr. Woottey. The point is, though, Senator, if you have an area 
where it is profitable, like the Great Plains area, that now has a much 
larger margin of profit, saying this as a generalization and I am not 
talking about North Dakota but the Great Plains generally, they can 
produce it at about half what it costs anywhere else, and if you have 
this “anywhere else” subsidized so high, they can produce the wheat— 
then they are ruining the wheat business. 

Senator Youne. Year after year they can produce it as cheaply per 
bushel if not cheaper in these more humid areas in the East or in the 
Pacific Northwest than we can. 

Mr. Woottey. I was not talking about North Dakota but the Great 
Plains generally. 
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Senator Youn«. Well, let’s take Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, about 
3 years in a row, they did not have a crop at all, but you take your 
average cost of production of wheat in Kansas it would be higher 
than in Illinois 

Mr. Woot.ry. It all depends on what part of Illinois you are talk- 
ing about. 

There is a study that was made by Dr. Montgomery of Kansas 
State which shows that it costs well over twice as much to produce 
wheat in southern Michigan and northern Indiana than it costs in 
the low-cost producing area of Kansas which includes a very sizable 
portion of that State. 

Senator Youne. Well, was that not picking out some particular 
year ? 

Mr. Wootiry. No, over a period of years. I will be glad to put 
that study in the record. 

Senator Younc. Well, I could show you all kinds of statements by 
doctors and professors and one will disagree with another. 

Mr. Woottry. This one is based on 10 years. I have this state- 
ment 

Senator Youne. Why don’t you give us something from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, something that would be really reliable ? 

Mr. Woottey. Well, I do not ‘think you want to question the authen- 
ticity of the study that Dr. Montgomery made. 

Senator Youne. [ never heard of him. I don’t know who he is. 

Mr. Wootiry. He had one figure based on yields from 1941 to 1950 
and another based on a 21-year basis, 1926-47. This was a study he 
did in 1954. 

Senator Youne. What was the average yield per acre in Kansas 
and Illinois for the past 5 years ? 

I will ask the staff to insert in the record the average yield per 
acre for those States for the past 5 years with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Jorpan. You would like to have that inserted here? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Senator Jorpan. We will instruct the staff to insert that informa- 
tion in the record at this point. 

Senator Youne. And also the average yield in North Dakota. 

Senator Jorpan. The staff will include that information also. 

Mr. Woortry. Would you mind putting in at the same time the 
average value of the land in Illinois to show the costs? There are 
all kinds of costs involved. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Senator Jorpan. That may be included also. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Senator JorpAN. You may proceed 

Mr. MarsHa.t. It is, of course, essential to the success of any pro- 
gram that the liquidation of existing CCC stocks be handled in an 
orderly manner. This can be accomplished under existing disposal 
programs once we halt the flow of new surpluses into CCC stocks. 

To help farmers, including wheat farmers, to adjust production to 
current needs we favor a properly designed and administered con- 
servation reserve program which will (1) place emphasis on the re- 
tirement of land that otherwise would be devoted to crops, (2) keep 
land out of production for a long term of years, (3) result in suffi- 
cient participation to make a net contribution to reducing production, 
(4) prohibit harvesting or grazing of land under the program, (5) en- 
courage farmers to put entire farms under the program, (6) avoid 
contributing to higher land prices. Payments in kind from Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation stocks should be used to the maximum extent 
possible in financing such a conservation reserve program. 

As a further means of speeding the time when wheat allotments and 
quotas can be terminated, our policy resolutions recommend— 


that the 15-acre and 200-bushel marketing quota exemptions be terminated ; 
that workable regulations be developed under which compliance can be shifted 
from a harvested to a seeded acreage basis in a fair manner; and that marketing 
quota penalties be based on actual, rather than normal, yields. 

Unlike some other programs now being suggested, these recom- 
mendations give assurance that Government interference with the 
right of the traditional wheat farmers to produce will be removed. 

If the present program is continued, it will be necessary not only to 
tighten acreage allotments and marketing quotas even more drastically 
than suggested above, but also to eliminate the 55-million-acre mini- 
mum national allotment, and reduce wheat acreage until production is 
brought in line with the volume that can be moved into consump- 
tion and export. The end result of continuing the present approach 
will be to liquidate the traditional wheat farmers. 

You will note that we have not filled in all of the details that would 
be necessary to enact our recommendations into law. For example, 
we have not spelled out the percentage of the average market price 
for the preceding 3 years that should be used as a basis for price sup- 
ports. This is a matter that should be carefully considered by the 
Congress in the light of the support prices that have prevailed in 
recent years and the rather substantial adjustments that are needed 
to solve the wheat problem. 

We will be glad to give the committee such assistance as it may de- 
sire from time to time in coming to grips with the wheat problem on 
a sound economic basis. 

We do not agree with the administration’s recommendation that 
the Secretary of Agriculture be given discretion for setting price sup- 
port levels within the range of 75 to 80 percent of 3-year average mar- 
ket prices. One of our main objectives in proposing the market av- 
erage approach is to get away from the exercise of discretion by any 
Secretary of Agriculture in setting price support levels. By tying 
support prices to a congressionally prescribed percentage of average 
market prices in the immediately preceding 3 years, we can avoid mis- 
using a backward looking statistical formula which is tied to conditions 
that existed more than 45 years ago. 
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Parity was not originally designed to provide a basis for trying to 
fix farm prices. Its original purpose was to provide a device for 
measuring changes in the relationships between the prices farmers 
receive and the prices they pay for a selected group of items. 


SUMMARY 


Wheat producers are in serious trouble; controls are ineffective; 
traditional growers are losing their right to produce; the answer is 
not higher Government guarantees, bread taxes, or direct payments. 
There is an urgent need for prompt legislative action to— 

(1) Shift price supports for wheat to a percentage of average 
market prices, with an orderly transition ; 

(2) Encourage market expansion and reduce production in- 
centives without shifting the burden of adjustment to producers 
of other farm commodities ; and 

(3) Provide for the elimination of marketing quotas and acre- 
age allotments for wheat as rapidly as possible. 

If these recommendations are carried out, they will go a long way 
toward creating conditions which will make it possible for wheat 
farmers to earn and get a high per family income in a manner which 
will preserve freedom and eliminate Government regulation of indi- 
vidual farming operations. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you, Mr. Marshall. I would like to ask a 
question. 

What do you propose to do, if you do away with the 15-acre allot- 
ment, what do you propose to do with that 15 acres that any farmer 
can plant now ¢ 

Mr. MarsHayz. Well, if the 15-acre minimum was eliminated, then 
aman who has no wheat base would not have any right until he secured 
a base, but the man with an allotment with less than 15 acres would 
be treated the same as the fellow above 15 acres. 

Senator Jorpan. Well, could all of the people that went in and 
raised wheat and raised wheat up to 15 acres, could anybody come in 
and raise 15? 

Mr. Marsuay. That is right at this time. 

Senator Jorpan. Did they have price support ? 

Mr. MarsHau. No, no support on this 15 acres but it does not have 
to have a marketing quota. . 

Senator Jorpan. They can market it without a card ? 

Mr. Marsuaut. That is right. 

Senator Jorpan. But they cannot put it in support? 

Mr. Marsuau. No, they have to goon the open market. 

Mr. Woottey. It is supported, in effect, by the price support pro- 
gram that is in operation on the other production. 

Senator Jorpan. You mean, because they fix the price of wheat? 

Mr. MarsnHat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jorpan. Could he start planting wheat and use it for feed- 
ing on his own farm, if he was raising cattle, could he raise it and 
feed it ? 

Mr. Marsuauu. There is a provision in the law that he can raise 30 
acres on his own farm, that is another separate amendment of the act, 
but in our suggestion of eliminating the 15 acres, he would not include 
that, that was an additional thing done by Congress. 
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Senator Jorpan. The reason I asked, I know that in North Carolina 
there are a great many small farmers who have raised some wheat and 
I know that they have fed a lot of it on their own farms. I have a 
farm, too, and I have fed all of mine, I have never sold a bushel of 
wheat yet. 

Mr. Marsuaut. If you raise under 15 acres at the present time, you 
can sell it or feed it or do as you please but if it is over 15 acres it is 
subject to quota, to the marketing penalty for the excess, the same 
as anybody else. 

Mr. Woottey. There is one other thing. Removal of the 15-acre 
minimum would be putting wheat on exactly the same basis as flue- 
cured tobacco. You do not have a 15-acre minimum on flue-cured 
tobacco. 

Senator Jorpan. No; all of the acreage is on allotment, of flue-cured 
tobacco, and most of them are 1 acre, half an acre, 2 acres, less than 
that. 

Does anyone else wish to be heard? We have a little more time if 
anyone cares to comment or if anybody has any questions. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Do you have anything to add, Mr. Mikkelson ¢ 

Mr. Mrxxetson. No. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Mr. Peirce? 

Mr. Peirce. I would like to say that the Farm Bureau’s position 
here is sort of a compromise between this commodity group of people 
from different States, and it may be a little bit surprising that the 
Farm Bureau has taken a stand to eliminate the 15-acre provision 
because if you took a vote right down the line, you would have more 
Farm Bureau members that would like to have that provision, but 
we have tried to look at this thing with the view to solving the problem ; 
we are trying to solve the problem. 

We have gotten into difficulties with price supports that have had 
no relation to market demands. We are not advocating getting clear 
away from supports but we think that supports should be tied to a 
definitive market demand. That, I think, is the basis of our position 
that I would like to point out. 

And I realize that when you write the bill that it is going to be a 
compromise between groups in different parts of the country and also 
it is going to be a compromise, what you can sell to the other taxpayers, 
such as the consuming public and all of that. 

I think we have already arrived at this compromise between our 
groups. There are different viewpoints and I know that in central 
Kansas the wheatgrowers have a little bit different approach to it than 
some of the other farmers in the Farm Bureau—but, as I say, this 
is a compromise that has been worked out which, it seems to us, would 
get the job done. You can take each commodity and adjust to it, but 
you might hurt someone else somewhere; those things are going to 
have to be resolved and we thought that we resolved some of these 
things before we came up with the proposal. 

Senator Jorpan. Well, it is a serious difficulty. If you cut wheat, 
corn goes up and we are in trouble with corn; and we are in trouble 
with tobacco and livestock is going to get into trouble. If the feed 
grains drop, there is no question that dairy people will be in trouble, 
and so on. 

Well, gentlemen, we appreciate your being here and we want to 
thank you for the fine testimony you have presented. 
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Mr. Marsuauu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jorpan. There will be a hearing tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock and any of you who wish to be here then, we will be glad to 
have you. Do you have anything else ? 

Mr. Marswatt. Mr. Kuhfuss, do you have anything more? 

Mr. Kunruss. No,sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. We have nothing more, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you. 

Senator Jorpan. Tomorrow morning we will hear Herbert J. 
Hughes, chairman, program committee, National Wheat Growers 
Association, Imperial, Nebr., and Leroy K. Smith, National Wheat 
Growers Association, Fort Collins, Colo. 

We will meet again at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee took a recess, to re- 
convene tomorrow, Tuesday, March 24, 1959, at 10 a.m.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 24, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
MARKETING, AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant recess, at 10:10 a.m. on March 24, 
1959, in room 324, Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnston, Proxmire, Jordan, Aiken, and Young 
(North Dakota). 

Also present : Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator Jounston. The committee will come to order. We call as 
our first witness Mr. Herbert J. Hughes, chairman, program com- 
mittee, National Wheat Growers Association, Imperial, Nebr. 

You may proceed as you see fit, Mr. Hughes. 


STATEMENTS OF HERBERT J. HUGHES, CHAIRMAN, PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS, 
IMPERIAL, NEBR.; AND LEROY K. SMITH, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF WHEAT GROWERS, FORT COLLINS, COLO. 


Mr. Huenes. Mr. Chairman, before I begin my testimony I would 
like to thank this committee for taking this time to give consideration 
to the National Association of Wheat Growers’ proposal to solve our 
wheat difficulties. I shall not impose upon your limited time to go 
into a broad discussion of the problem, for I am sure each of you have 
a full understanding of the situation. Many consider it the No. 1 
problem of agriculture at this time. 

A great deal of research and discussion has taken place in the de- 
velopment of the program for wheat which our organization is rec- 
ommending to Congress and to the administration. It has not been 
easy to get. agreement among wheatgrowers on a solution to our cur- 
rent problems, primarily because the general farm organizations are 
not in agreement and most w heat growers are members of these organ- 
izations. 

I would like to discuss briefly the basis of much of the thinking 
among administration officials and many economists throughout the 
country, that price adjustment is the answer to our surplus : problem. 
Among these folks it is the general belief that because of our tech- 
nological progress it is necessary to adjust our capital and manpower 
resources. In my opinion this is the most ruthless, callous, and self- 
defeating philosophy that one could propose for the agricultural in- 
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dustry at this time. It is self-defeating because as we reduce capital 
available to smaller operators and force them from the land, the 
larger and more efficient operators who take over actually increase 
the production. 

I would like to point out that industry and labor have faced the 
same problem brought on by technological developments and they 
have not adjusted their capital resources, rather have increased it, 
and labor has adjusted working hours Ae than reducing man- 
power. Neither have reduced prices to the consumer nor resorted to 
the ruthless method of elimination suggested to Agriculture. 

As an example, we should recall what occurred in the steel indust ry 
last summer when steel production was reduced to about 47 percent of 
capacity to adjust to reduced demand. The price was not reduced 
to enlarge markets, but rather the reverse occurred and shortly 
afterward both the hourly wage rate and the price of steel was 
increased. 

Senator Youne. Do you mind an interruption at that point ? 

Mr. Hucues. Go right ahead. 

Senator Youne. I think it is a fact that the price of steel has 
increased year after year. 

Mr. Hugues. Yes. 

Senator Younc. Through depressions and good times alike. 

Senator Jounsron. That is true. 

Mr. Hvuenrs. I do not see how agriculture is to share in the prosper- 
ity of the country unless we made adjustments in cropland resources, 
rather than in manpower and capital. It is quite possible that outside 
capital would move into agriculture and encourage integration devel- 
opment under continued price adjustments. This would be detri- 
mental to agriculture. 

I would like to point out that our organization has for the past 
5 years clearly stated our conviction that price adjustment through 
lowering price support would increase production of wheat rather 
than reduce it, and recommending a change in farm program policy 
for wheat. This has occurred and should lend some support to our 
current recommendations. 

At this point I should like to call attention to the article in Look 
magazine entitled “The Big Farm Surplus Problem,” of the March 
31 issue. 

That is ample proof of what we said would happen all along. 

Now, it seems to me that Congress should give serious consideration 
to whether or not we are going to continue to follow this philosophy 
of lowering prices as a means of adjusting production in face of this 
concrete proof of what has occurred under it. 

Senator Youne. Farm prices have decreased from about 122 percent 
of parity about 7 or 8 years ago to the present 80 or 82 percent of 
parity, and during this period of rather sharp decline in farm prices, 
form surpluses increased year after year. 

Last vear we had the greatest production in history with the lowest 
prices that we have had in many years, 

Mr. Huenes. I agree with that wholeheartedly, Senator. 

It is rather discours aging at this point to find that administration 
recommendations to Congress continue to support the philosophy of 
further price adjustment. 
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It is somewhat like the family doctor prescribing heavier doses of 
the same medicine that has made the patient sicker, and saying he has 
no faith in new drugs or treatments. Wheatgrowers have by far the 
biggest stake in developing a workable program for wheat to correct 
the imbalance between production and demand and their recommenda- 
tions should receive honest and sincere consideration by the administra- 
tion and Congress. 

With this in mind the president of our national association, Mr. 
Floyd Root, of Oregon, and myself at the conclusion of our annual 
convention in December, came to Washington and presented our pro- 
gram to the Secretary of Agriculture and others at the policy level, 
and other interested agencies of the Government. 

Before drafting our legisl: ation, we also contacted all of the general 
farm organizations and representatives of the grain trade. Our ree- 
ommendations are based upon an analysis of the weaknesses in our 
control program, and the effect of price upon our markets. In 
recommending changes we had in mind the following four principals: 

(1) Wheatgrowers’ net income must be maintained if they are 
to reduce production below the current level. 

(2) The buildup of Commodity Credit Corporation wheat 
stocks must be stopped and gradually reduced to a normal level. 

(3) Further reduction in acreage of wheat must not be shifted 
to other crops. 

(4) Increased yields per acre must not be reflected in increased 
Government holdings of wheat 

Now, I think these are four pretty sound principles and that any 
solution offered to Congress should take that sort of thing into con- 
sideration. 

Senator Jounston. Pardon me, Mr. Hughes, but the Look magazine 
article entitled “The Big Farm Surplus Problem,” was that to be 
inserted in the record? Did you want that included along with your 
statement ? 

Mr. Huenes. Yes, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Senator Jounston. Without objection, it will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


{From Look magazine, Mar. 31, 1959] 


Your FEpERAL TAXES CouLp Be Cut 6 Percent IF WE CouLD SOLVE THE BIG FARM 
SURPLUS PROBLEM 


(By Charles W. Bailey, Look Washington bureau) 


Across the sweep of America’s Great Plains, a new crop of wheat is coming 
out of its winter snow cover, turning the countryside green. Within a few 
months, the fields will turn to gold, and harvesting crews will gather the crop. 
It will be an expensive harvest for the taxpayer, for the wheat will pour into 
grain bins already bursting with Government-subsidized crops. 

Conservative estimates indicate that, by July of 1959, we will have over $9 
billion in Federal funds invested in surplus food and fiber. The cost of storage 
and interest on this hoard will be $1 billion a year. Storage alone will cost 
better than $1.5 million every day. 

By mid-1960, Uncle Sam will have almost $10.5 billion invested in the contents 
of his “solid gold silos.” Even if the grain is all sold at the same rate of 
return as previous smaller stockpiles, the taxpayers will lose 30 cents on the 
dollar. 

Nothing that President Eisenhower or Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson or Congress can do this year will have the slightest effect on these figures. 
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It would take a series of colossal natural disasters to make the experts’ predic- 
tions look bad. Even if Congress changes the law that governs wheat production, 
it can have no effect before the 1960 harvest. This holds true for most of the 
other 20 crops covered by price-support plans. 

Spending for farm programs of all kinds, including some of more benefit 
to housewives than to farmers, is now the biggest single nondefense item in 
Uncle Sam’s budget. We spend almost twice as much a year on them as we do on 
foreign aid, and even more than we do on veterans’ benefits. 

In the coming fiscal year, almost $6.5 billion will be spent on Federal programs 
related to agriculture. This includes consumer-benefit activities, of course— 
but almost $4.4 billion will go for price supports and surplus-disposal payments 
to farmers and businesses that farm the farmers. This $4.4 billion represents 
about 6 cents of every dollar the Government plans to spend in the next fiscal 
year. Only national security (59 cents), interest on the national debt (10 
cents) and veterans’ benefits (7 cents) cost more. 

As it is, the administration’s estimate may be inaccurate. It has been too low 
five times in the last 6 years. In the current fiscal year, price supports will cost 
almost $2.4 billion more than the first estimate made a year ago. 

The major reason for the inaccuracy of past spending estimates is that the 
Government is putting cash into an industry that has changed, is changing, and 
will continue to change explosively. 

In 1956, 1957, and 1958, total crop production in the United States equaled or 
topped previous records. Even in 1956, a drought year, total production equaled 
the old record. In 1957, despite the expensive soil-bank program, which cut 
planted acreage, production equaled the record. And in 1958, again despite the 
soil bank and the smallest planted acreage in 40 years, total production jumped 
11 percent. We have enough wheat on hand to meet all foreseeable needs— 
domestic and export—for over a year even if farmers don’t harvest a single 
bushel in 1959. Corn production in 1958 was a record 38.8 billion bushe!s—well 
above the 1948 high, despite a cut of almost one-sixth in plantings. 

President Fisenhower’s farm planners have cut price supports and cut them 
again. Farmers have been paid for not growing crops. Billions have been spent 
to send surpluses overseas. Yet the surplus piles up. This is not to say that 
Republicans have a monopoly on failure in this field. A good deal of today’s 
surplus accumulated under programs devised by Democratic avdministrations. 
The Korean war ate into Government stocks and postponed what might have been 
a bitter reckoning for the Democrats, then dropped this problem, 3 years later, 
in Ezra Benson’s lap. 

Administrative problems complicate the situation. For example, the Federal 
farm program has developed pressure groups that now have a big economic 
interest in maintaining the status quo. 

One such pressure group is the grain-storage industry, which gets fees for 
handling and storing the Government’s surplus hoard. In 1955 alone, 11 firms 
got payments of over $2 million; 5 of these were over $6 million. The top single 
payment was for $9,613,000. Another group is typified by the limestone industry, 
which benefits from the Government’s soil-conservation programs. The admin- 
istration has failed in repeated attempts to end Federal payments for annual 
application of limestone to fields—a production-boosting step that many farmers 
regard as something they should finance themselves as a good farming measure. 

There has also been truth trouble. Neither major political party has been 
candid about surpluses. Both have hedged and dodged to win the farm vote. 
The Republican campaign in 1952 gave many farmers the impression that the 
GOP would continue the high, rigid price supports. After taking office, Ike’s 
team turned around and pushed a new lower support level through Congress. 
The immediate Democratic response was to shout “foul” despite the fact that 
their own experts knew the old system had failed. 

The birth of the soil bank was another bipartisan boondoggle. When Demo- 
crats revived the old scheme in 1955, Benson fought it as too costly and ineffec- 
tive. Under political pressure, he supported the idea in early 1956. But he did 
not ask, and Congress did not provide, the tough controls such a plan clearly 
required. When the soil bank finally became law, Benson announced at first 
that it was too late to put it into operation in 1956. When both Democrats and 
Farm-Belt Republicans objected, he shifted and put the program into effect. It 
turned out to be almost entirely a pump-priming relief operation. Then the 
Democrats attacked Benson for wasting money. 

; This kind of buck passing can be found throughout Federal farm legislation. 
Congress has written many statutes to control production. But it has often 
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included provisions (supported by both parties) that weaken the effects of the 
controls. Benson has criticized this procedure, but he himself has failed to use 
some of the controls available to hold down output. 

Despite the Republican resolve to cut back, farm-program spending has risen 
inexorably since Benson took office 6 years ago, even though he has cut subsidy 
levels. Benson can plead that the lower price crops in new 1958 laws will 
eventually trim production by persuading farmers to shift to more profitable 
alternatives. But these laws will encourage increased production of such surplus 
crops as cotton and corn. Anda corn surplus could bring a new glut of pork. 

The President and Benson, in the administraiton’s 1959 farm proposals, still 
want to get the Government out of agricultural “action” programs, which pay 
direct subsidies to farmers. Benson, who first said “flexible” supports would do 
the job, now argues that the only way to “flex” is down. 

Democrats, meanwhile, talk of a direct-payment scheme to subsidize farmers 
while letting prices “seek their own level.” But they also know such a plan 
would face a certain Presidential veto. 

There is talk about a food-stamp program to distribute surpluses to needy 
families. While this can be defended as a worthy welfare project, there is little 
evidence that it will consume the surpluses now in Government hands. 

In short, both Republicans and Democrats have so far been unable—or 
unwilling—to get to the root problems. In the search for ways to cut spending 
and to win votes, neither party has been realistic. One basic problem is that 
many more farmers will have to move to town in the next decade. And despite 
a fantastic revolution in farming methods, the people who live on the Nation’s 
farms are still making, on the average, only half as much as their city cousins. 
Preliminary figures set the average per capita income of persons living on farms 
at $1,027 (an alltime high) for the recordbreaking crop year of 1958. This 
$1,027 includes $307 of income earned away from the farm. The average per 
capita income for nonfarm people was $2,040 in 1958—despite wide industrial 
unemployment. 

There are few who would scrap the many “kitchen table” benefits of the farm 
programs and few who would argue that farm people must get along with half the 
income of city people. 

But unless political leaders of both parties can make our farm programs serve 
the future instead of the past, the sheer weight of Uncle Sam’s “solid gold silos” 
mray crush the whole machinery. 


Mr. Hueues. The two things, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to 
comment on orally are that there has been a lot of talk about what 
the cost is to produce wheat and almost invariably when they discuss 
things, they talk about the production cost, the out-of-pocket cost, 
the machinery, fuel, labor, and so forth. 

Too often, the factor of fa mily cost is overlooked. 

Farm families are faced with the same increased cost of living 
factors that anyone in the city has, and when the margin of profit above 
their actual cost of production is reduced too much, why there just 
isnt? enough left for the family to live on and this is, of course, the 
reason so many of them are moving off the farms, 

This factor should get more consideration when we are talking 
about cost. 

In general, S. 1484 and several other bills introduced in the House 
embody our recommendations. It is a sound program for wheat. 
It will reduce Government expenditures, and stabilize wheat-producer 
income. 

I would like to point out that most wheatgrowers are either feed 
grain or livestock producers also, and we have no desire to aggravate 
the problem of surplus production for these commodities in solving 
the wheat problem. In this regard, we feel that both of the alterna- 
tives suggested in the President’s message to Congress would definitely 
aggravate the feed grain—livestock situation and there is no assur- 
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ance that it would not result in expanded inventories of commodity- 
credit stocks of feed grain and greatly reduced income to producers. 

Senator Jounsron. Mr. Hughes, going back to the question you 
raise. It is true, also, that it is much more expensive to raise wheat 
on a small scale than it is on a large scale; but when you take it across 
the board and figure the cost of “production then that really lowers 
it below what the small farmer can produce it for. In that case, he 
is forced out entirely. 

Mr. Hugues. That is right. 

Senator Jounston. That is what has been happening with all of 
the farm products, and not only wheat. 

The same thing is true with tobacco and cotton and corn. 

The little fellow has been pained and for that reason we have had 
about 1 million farmers leaving the farm every year. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes; it doesn’t reduce production when the small folks 
leave. 

You will find attached to this statement a seven-page explanation 
of our wheat program which I think will provide the basis for further 
discussion and will give me the opportunity, as we go along, to answer 
any questions you may have. 

Senator JoHnston. What we have been doing is not caring for 
the situation, but it is building greater surpluses here year after year, 
so we ought to do what we can. 

Mr. Hvucues. That is the way it seems to us, that certainly there is 
enough evidence today that under this type of program we have had, 
we should take a hard look at something a little different that will 
stop this trend. 

Senator Jounston. I would like to say also, and particularly to 
Senator Young, that I went along with him in trying to pass a different 
program back years ago, and did pass it, but it was vetoed by the 
President, and what we have today was more or less forced upon the 
Congress—forced to pass it, or we would not have any farm program 
at all. 

Senator Youne. That is right. 

Mr. Hucues. Well, now, this program we call a wheat-stabilization 
program. 

What is it? 

A program developed to stabilize wheat marketing, thereby stab- 
ilizing the income of wheat producers and reducing Government 
stocks of wheat. 

Who developed it? 

The National Association of Wheat Growers, recognizing the pre- 
carious position of the wheat industry, the drain on the Federal Treas- 
ury, and the continuing accumulation of wheat and feed grains in 
Government stocks under the present program and is presenting this 
plan for consideration of Congress. 

What it will do for the wheat producer. 

(1) Stabilize producers’ income at reasonable levels. 

(2) Allow freedom to plant and harvest crops best adapted without 
Government interference. 

(3) Permit producers to carry reserve for short crop years. 

(4) Prevent wheat prices from reaching disastrously low levels. 

(5) Enable wheat producers to market best- quality wheat in do- 
mestic food and export market, and lower grades in feed market. 
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What it will do for the feed grain producer. 

(1) Prevent shifting of diverted wheat acreage to feed grains. 

(2) Materially reduce feed-grain production on wheat farms. _ 

(3) Make a substantial contribution to the balancing of feed-grain 
supplies with demand. : 

(4) Aid in an orderly reduction of present surplus feed grain 
stocks, 

What it will do for the American public. 

(1) Materially reduce cost of wheat program to the taxpayer. 

(2) Stop buildup of Government holdings and start orderly reduc- 
tion. 

(3) Insure adequate supply of high quality wheat for domestic 
food and export at reasonable prices. 

(4) Contribute to orderly marketing of highest quality wheat 
through regular commercial channels. 

Senator Youne. Could I ask a question at that point ? 

Senator JoHNsTON. Yes. 

Senator Younc. The charges were made here yesterday by one 
farm organization, and it is made by labor quite frequently, that this 
plan would put a tax on bread, an unfair tax on bread to the con- 
sumer. 

Do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, Senator. I would like to comment on that. 

I have some information here on the current position of the cost 
of a loaf of bread and the cost of the wheat in it. 

The study was made by the Department of Agriculture and it 
was up through the second quarter of 1958 which shows that the 
farm value of wheat in a 1-pound loaf of bread through the April 
June quarter of 1958 was 214 cents a loaf and this is at the lowest 
point that it was been since 1947. 

Now actually, the average price of bread products and currently 
compared to the 1947-49 period is 134 percent. 

It is up 34 percent from the 1947-49 period while the price of 
wheat has gone down substantially since that period. It is down 
something like from about $2.25 to $1.70, or thereabouts. 

Senator Youne. From what period ? 

Mr. Hueues. 1947 to 1949. 

Senator Youne. Wheat at one time in our area was about $3 a 
bushel to the farmer. 

Mr. Hugues. It was at one of those years, but the average for the 
3 years—I am not positive of this figure but I think it is $2.25—$2.30 
for the average 3 years. 

Nevertheless, there is at least a 60-cent decline in the price of wheat 
while the price of bread has consistently gone up, and the cost of the 
flour in a loaf of bread has gone down each time. 

Now to me, as a wheatgrower, it is very distressing to think that 
delivery truck drivers, bakers, transportation people, that everyone 
could get an increase in their charges in this cost of the loaf of bread 
between the producer and the consumer, but the person who produces 
it shouldn’t ask for any increase. 

Now the reason we take this method of getting more for our share 
is that the farmers are unorganized. They are unable to set a price 
on wheat and to protect themselves in this continuous cost increase that 
is so prevalent. 
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This is the only method we can devise to do this and it wouldn't 
raise the price of the loaf of bread. It would be less than a cent a loaf 
actually, if the farmer got full parity for this portion of his crop. 

Senator Youne. It would be about $2.50 a bushel, that part con- 
sumed in the United States? 

Mr. Hueners. I think the current level parity is $2.36 under the 
new system of figuring parity. 

Senator Youne. We do have a new system, do we? 

Mr. Hueues. I might say further, Senator, that it is certainly dis- 
tressing to me to see anybody who claims to represent farmers take 
this method of opposing our program because they are doing a dis- 
service to the wheatgrowers of the United States in creating this 
impression that there would be a bread tax. 

Senator Youna. I think the consumers of America are perfectly 
willing to pay the farmer a fair price for his wheat, and parity is 
only a Government standard for a fair price. 

I refuse to believe that the consumers of America aren’t willing to 
pay the farmer a fair price for his wheat. 

Mr. Hvueues. Senator, that is true. If it is properly explained to 
them, I think they would be willing to do it. 

Senator Jorpan. It has gotten to the place where the cost of the 
raw material going into many of our products is almost nil. The cost 
of labor and transportation and everything else that goes into total 
cost keep spiraling. 

The farmers are not getting it. The raw materials are not the big 
cost: factor. 

Senator JoHNston. The same thing is happening in all commodities. 

Senator Youne. You people who come from cotton States, how 
much does a farmer get out of a cotton shirt selling for, say, $5? 

Senator Jorpan. About 15 cents. 

Senator Jonnston. You have to figure that it will weigh about a 
half pound. And then you figure what you get for a half pound of 
cotton. 

Senator Jorpan. He gets about 15 cents. 

Senator Jounsron. So cotton is not the big cost. The big cost is 
the labor that goes into making the cloth. 

Now, I have worked 10 years in the mills, but it is one of the small 
items. I would say it weighs a half a pound, would you? 

Senator Jorpan. It weighs a little more than that. It depends on 
the cotton product. 

Senator Jonnstron. I am speaking of shirts. It wouldn’t weigh 
over a half a pound and I imagine it would weigh less if you had some 
waste in it. They may turn around and sell the waste for other 
purposes. 

Labor is one of the things that count and the investment and the 
machinery and things of that kind. You have to take that into 
consideration, too, but the farmer gets very little there, again. 

The business shirt is 7 percent. 

I notice you have the farmers’ share of retail prices as 7 percent. 

They have two kinds of shirts and one is a little heavier and it runs 
11 percent. So I was pretty close when I said about 10 percent a few 
moments ago. 

Paja‘nas require more cotton, 12 percent. 
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Senator Young. Ten or twelve percent of the cost of the total shirt? 

Senator Jounston. Seven percent—11 percent on your two kinds 
of shirts. 

Now work shirts are heavy shirts as you well recall, and it is 16 
percent. 

Pajamas are 12 percent, so that it is somewhere right close to 10 
or 11 percent. And, that is pajamas, work shirts, and business shirts. 

Now, this same situation is true in wheat, about one-tenth in a loaf 
of bread so if you increased it 10 percent or say you are getting $2 
for wheat and you raise it to $2.20 it would be there—one-tenth of 
the cost. out of the loaf of bread, one-tenth of what you were paying, 
from 2 cents to 2.2 cents. 

So when they try to tell you that it is the cost of the wheat that 
regulates the cost of bread, that is just one of the small items in it. 

If they would increase the cost of wheat the same as we pay for the 
rest of the ingredients that go into the bread I don’t think the farmer 
would be in the fix he is in today. 

Senator Youna. That is absolutely right. 

Senator Jounston. To the same ratio you would go for that, would 
you not? 

Mr. Hugues. I certainly would, and what actually happened though, 
in November of last year the price of bread was raised 2 cents a loaf 
in the Chicago area and the reason given for it in the baking journals 
was that about a cent and a half of it was necessary to cover the in- 
creased cost of retail truck deliveries and to balance other increased 
costs. 

(5) Insure continued ability of wheat producers to buy the prod- 
ucts of industry and labor. 

(6) Stabilize incomes of small businesses in rural communities. 

How the program works. 

This is a marketing control, rather than production control pro- 
gram, which— 

(1) Eliminates acreage controls. 

(2) Limits wheat marketed in commercial channels for domestic 
food and export by establishing a national marketing quota. 

Senator Youne. Would you mind some questions at this point? 

Mr. Hueues. Not at all. 

Senator Youne. You would place controls on marketing the num- 
ber of bushels produced ? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes. 

Senator Youna. Rather than the acreage? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes. 

Senator Youne. How would you work the mechanics of that out? 
How would you establish a bushel allotment for each farmer? 

Mr. Huaues. The bushel allotment would be established by each 
farmer. 

Let me start at the top first—the Secretary would estimate the 
amount of wheat to be used for food and export and the national 
marketing quota would be this amount less 75 million bushels moved 
out each year. 

Then, in dividing up this national allotment which, for example, I 
will use the figure of 840 million bushels and dividing that up between 
the counties and the States they would use the acreage planted to 
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wheat in 1952 and 1953, which was the last 2 years in which we were 
free to plant wheat w ithout restrictions. 

Senator Youne. What was that? 

Mr. Hueues. 1952-53, the last 2 years before we started our current 
control program. 

Then, this would be multiplied by the average 5-year—the best 
avert age 5-year yield, consecutive 5-year yield out of the last 25 

Senator Young. That is the point I want to ask a question on. 

How many farmers would be able to furnish evidence of the amount 
of wheat they produced ? 

Mr. Hucues. Very few. We don’t provide that this be done at the 
individual farm level. 

This can be established at State and county levels. 

Senator Youne. Just the State and county ? 

Mr. _Hveues. Yes, you would use the best 5-year yield out of the 
last 2 5, multiplied by this 1952-53 acres and the extension would be 
ante. down in the 840 million bushels. 

Senator Youn. On the farmer level, how would you establish 
the allotment level ? 

Mr. Huaues. We know it would be impossible for each individual 
farmer to prove his yield. 

We oe that the farmer committees would estimate the average 
yield, set a productivity for each individual farm which would be 
based on the county average and then provided they moved into the 
future, each one could, by proving his yield each year, get on his own 
individual yield as we moved ahead. 

Senator Youne. Couldn’t you use a similar thing which you used 
in establishing the States and counties and that is let the farmer 
take the best 3 years out of the past 10 years, the 3 consecutive years 
or something like that ? 

Mr. Huenes. I am afraid that this would be about what you do 
probably by allowing the committees to appraise it, wouldn’t it ? 

Senator Youne. The trouble with the committee system is that if 
the county average for wheat was 20 bushels, in establishing the y — 
for. os farmers they may only vary from 17 to 18 bushels up to 2 
or 2 ary the yield about 5 bushels actually, but some 
oie saieees year to year nearly twice as much as another farmer 
will. 

I can see where you get back to the actual yield per farm after you 
establish a base, and that is by each year adding a new year with this 
actual yield per farm. But, I think it would ‘be better if you could 
relate it to some actual production on an individual farm. 

Mr. Huenes. Well, this could be done under the wording of the 
bill. It could be either the actual or estimate. 

In other words, if you are able to satisfy the county committee 
or the administrator of the program, they could set up some regu- 
lations. 

I agree with you, Senator, that the committee system does tend 
to pull yields together. It is human nature, I guess. 

For that reason, we felt provision should be made, wherever it 
was said initially, that the individual should be able to prove his yield 
each year. 

There is one other point I would like to make with respect to this, 
Senator. 
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It was our feeling in discussing this approach that once these 
bushel allotments were set for State and counties that they should 
be maintained at that relationship as we move ahead until such time 
as we can get enough experience under this type of program to 
determine what trend might occur. 

At that time, direct legislation to provide for trends and adjust- 
ments rather than trying to anticipate what difficult areas are going 
to do with respect to wheat production, rather than trying to write it 
in the law now. 

Senator Youne. Would the Government pay storage on the wheat 
taken over by the Government? It wouldn’t be taken over; would it? 

Mr. Hueues. They wouldn’t take any. They wouldn’t pay any 
storage on excess wheat the farmer produced and held himself. There 
is no storage or support bill on that. 

He would store it at his own cost. They would continue to pay 
storage, of course, on current stocks, except that each year he would 
be depleting them by 75 million bushels per year. 

Senator Youne. Or more if he had a drought year ? 

Mr. Hucnes. Yes, it would be possible. 

Probably other questions will occur to you on the operation of this 
as we go ahead, but please feel free to interrupt me. 

Senator Jounston. Gentlemen, I have to leave very shortly. 

Senator Jordan, will you sit up here, please ? 

Senator Jorpan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounston. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jorpan (presiding). Are we ready to proceed again, gen- 
tlemen ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

I believe I will continue here with my statement, or did you finish 
your questions, Senator Young? 

Senator Young. I have finished. 

Mr. Hueues. All right, sir. 

(3) Establishes the national marketing quota at less than the do- 
mestic food and export requirement by 75 million bushels, which 
would be removed annually from CCC stocks. 

(4) Provides a support price to all producers at 65 percent of 
‘parity, only on the amount of the marketing quota. 

(5) Provides for the use of income stabilization certificates valued 
at 35 percent of parity, for the domestic food portion of the crop 
to be issued to cooperating producers. 

(6) Requires placing at least 20 percent of wheat base acreage in 
the conservation reserve of the soil bank to be eligible for income 
stabilization certificates. . 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that this requirement to put 20 percent 
of the wheat base acreage in the conservation reserve is in there 
primarily to help solve the feed-grain problem. 

This would provide that if everybody qualified for the stabiliza- 
tion certificate, it would provide that some 15 million or 16 million 
acres of land, cropland producing crops, would have to be put out of 
production and to this extent would help solve the feed grain surplus 
problem. 

Senator Jorpan. That couldn’t be planted in anything else? 

Mr. Hucurs. No, it couldn’t even be pastured. 
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Senator Youne. Would that be land in addition to what the farmer 
already had in the soil bank ? 

Mr. Hueues. If he has land in the conservation reserve he quali- 
fies on the wheat base. That would qualify him without putting ad- 
ditional land in there. 

I understand by the records of the Department recently that some 
21%, million acres of wheat has been incorporated down in there, so 
there would be that portion that would already be qualified, you 
see ? 

Now, on the next page there is a chart to show how this program 
has worked compared to the current program. 

I am not going to dwell on the chart. I think it is self-explanatory. 
Instead, I will continue with my statement. 

(7) Allow producers freedom of choice to plan and harvest best 
adapted crops without Government restrictions. 
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(The charts and tables referred to are as follows :) 


Distribution of Total U. S. Wheat Production 
and Income, Under Wheat Stabilization Program 
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SAVINGS IN CosT 


It is estimated that under the present program 200 million bushels will be 
added to CCC stocks annually. The wheat stabilization program stops the build- 
up of CCC stocks and provides for the reduction of CCC stocks by 75 million 
bushels annually, reduction in export subsidies of an estimated 20 cents~per 
bushel, and savings in storage costs on the defense stockpile of approximately 


6 cents per bushel. 
costs of $178 million and a net decrease in CCC 


Present 
program 


These features will result in a reduction in Government 
stocks of $610 million annually. 


Wheat 
stabilization 
program 





1, Price-support operations: 
Amount taken over by CCC (annual increase) 
Estimated acquisition cost per bushel 
Total annual investment. 
Interest on investment, at 2.5 percent. 
Storage charges, at 17 cents 
2. Reduction of CCC stocks: 
Annual reduction - -- bushels. - 
Present inventory value (acquisition costs and storage charge) 
Reduction in present investment 
Saving in interest annually 
Saving in storage cost annually 
3. Export subsidy costs: 
Estimated domestic price (terminal) 
Estimated world price (terminal) -_............--- 
Export--- ities 
Estimated total subsidy 


200, 000, 000 
$2 

$400, 000, 000 
$10, 000, 000 
$34, 000, 000 


$1. 40 
430, 000, 000 


1 75, 000, 000 


$210, 000, 000 
$5, 250, 000 
$12, 750, 00D 


$1. 70 
$1. 40 
430, 000, 000 
$129, 000, 000 


8 15, 000, 000 


Totals, items 1, 2, and 3: 
Total difference in CCC inventory 
Total cash savings-.__-... is eddie Sie ad a a oe 


$610, 000, 000 
148, 000, 000 


758, 000, 000 


Total net difference in CCC inventory and cash savings______- 


4. Reduced storage costs on defense stockpile (recommended 5-year contracts 
on competitive-bid basis): 
Storage rate per bushel 
Annual cost on 500,000,000 bushels. 
Cash savings in storage costs. 


Totals, items 1, 2, 3, and 4: 
Total net difference in CCC inv entory and cash savings (items 1, 
2, and 3) _-__- il ta inndiles tesiin tee se 
Cash savings (item 4)__ a a eae , 





Total cash savings plus net CCC inventory reduction 


1 Net reduction per year. 
2 CCC stocks increased 200,000,000 bushels annually. 


Note.—The losses incurred in disposing of 200,000,000 bushels annually would average an estimated 
$250,000,000. 


REDUCTION IN FEED GRAIN SUPPLIES 


Under normal conditions this program will reduce feed grain production an 
estimated 12.7 million tons annually. Such a reduction would not only prevent 
the continued buildup of feed grain surpluses, but would start an orderly sub- 
stantial reduction in the annual carryover of feed grain stocks. 

The reduction in feed grain production would result from— 

1. Increased participation in the conservation reserve of the soil bank 
by wheatgrowers. 

2. Lower feed grain production per acre by shifting acreage of feed grains 
to wheat for feed. 

Corn and feed grain producers have expressed the fear that under the wheat 
stabilization program substantial increases would occur in wheat produced for 
feed. This example is based on the assumption that wheat producers take full 
advantage of the provisions of the program to increase wheat production for 
feed purposes. 
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. Increased participation in conservation reserve: Millions 
(a) Estimated required acreage, conservation reserve on wheat 
Pers s De ES ee A oS ee ek ee 
(b) Estimated 1958 acreage in conservation reserve on wheat 
FONMNG 5 ascecus Bd ac gage rath tea bye cd Oa a 
(c) Estimated increase in conservation reserve or wheat 
farme..— .. ee — 12. 4 
(2d) Reduction in feed grain, at 0.8 ton per acre st 9. § 
. Shift from feed grains to wheat for feed: 
(a) Estimated maximum wheat acreage under wheat stabilization 
program. a .-acres_. 70. 
(b) 1958 wheat acreage _ ____- gee 
(c) Acreage shifted to wheat from feed grains_ -_- 4a. ae 
(d) Reduced feed grain production, at 0.2 tons per acre___do--_-_- 2. 
(Average feed grain yield 0.8 ton per acre, average 
wheat yield 0.6 ton per acre.) 
III. Total reduction in feed supplies_-___._.-..-----------------tons.. 12 
IV. Normal annual increase per year in feed grain stocks under present 
TIN a cs a! srg hn ot es chav econ wis dS ne 6. 
V. Normal annual reduction in feed grain stocks, under wheat stabiliza- 
tion program Sees cee s 5. § 
It should be pointed out that if wheat producers now producing feed grain on 
excess acres did not shift to the production of wheat for feed, there would be no 
change in feed grain production from the present program on the acreage planted 
to crops. A substantial reduction in feed grain production would occur from the 
required compliance with the soil bank program. 


Senator Youne. With the increase in corn plantings of 12 percent 
as anticipated now, we would certainly wind up with a tremendous 
amount of corn on our hands this fall, far more in tonnage than if 
they were planting wheat. 

I imagine the yield of corn is about double that of wheat, is it not? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes. 

Senator Youne. So that when they increase the corn acreage by 
12 percent which is in prospect now, you would be doubling the 
amount of grains that you will have in storage. 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, I think that this type of approach can easily 
he defended with corn producers. 

I was fortunate to be invited to Ames, Iowa, to meet with a group 
of feed grain livestock producers from six Corn Belt States where 
they discussed the feed, grain, livestock situation, current and also 
projected in 1962 and during this conference I presented our wheat 
program, our wheat problem, an analysis of what caused the prob- 
Jem and what we proposed to do about it and the effect on feed grain 
producers and it was very well received. 

Among that group of people, I think that they recognized that 
whatever is done with the wheat. program it will have an effect upon 
the wheat feed grain livestock situation and what is done in the wheat 
situation is done such as to not aggravate their problems. 

They seem to feel that we were on the right approach in this matter 
in trying to require land being taken out of production altogether 
whenever we adjust our program to get the wheat into balance. 

There is one thing I would like to call attention to and that is on 
the criticisms of our program. 

Quite often you hear references made to a blend in price—the 
price of domestic consumption and the lower price on the export 
portion of the price. 
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They say it is still high enough to make it attractive to produce 
wheat and the farmers would continue to expand wheat production 
under this type of a program. 

I don’t think this is clear thinking because the farmer won’t look 
at it that way. He will look at it from the angle of how much can 
he sell for a given price and then he knows that if he plants addi- 
tional wheat and grows it, he is going to have to sell it for the lower 
price and that is where he makes a decision. 

He does not make the decision on the blend price. 

He will look at the other alternatives that he might have other 
than wheat at that lower price and I think it will substantially ad- 
just production, but that has caused some confusion. 

Senator Jorpan. May I ask you a question, please, sir? What 
do you think your average production per acre on a national level 
is for wheat? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, of course, this yield has been going up and 
this has been the No. 1 factor in causing the current surplus; the 
increased yield per acre. 

We ran an analysis of the average yield for the 10-year period 
previous to the control program starting in 1954, and then the last 
5 years and applied the difference to the 55 million acres and it comes 
to a production of 350 million bushels per year. 

In other words, this is how much additional production we are 
getting because of the increased yield. 

Senator Youne. What period ? 

Mr. Hueues. The 10-year period previous to 1954 and the 5-year 
period. This showed a yield in some States of as much as 12 bushels 
per acre. 

This is a factor in causing the surplus situation and one that. cer- 
tainly should be dealt with and we feel can be dealt with only with 
this type of a program, the bushel allotment where you set the amount 
- re can sell and he doesn’t have the incentive to increase his 
yield. 

Senator Young. I think it has two real distinct advantages. One 
of the advantages is to the Government in operating a price support 
program. The Government knows exactly how many bushels of 
wheat is going to be supported and the wheat farmer can produce 
what he wants to and store this grain in the granary. Next year, if 
he doesn’t have a crop, than it will give him a more even income. 
Most farmers like that arrangement. 

Those are two of the real advantages—one to the Government and 
one to the farmer. 

It has some weaknesses, but the advantages far outweigh the weak- 
nesses. 

Senator Jorpan. This program rather radically differs from the 
one presented yesterday, doesn’t it? 

Senator Youne. I will say it does. 

Mr. Hvueues. I assure you the situation is getting pretty serious 
at the farm level. 

I don’t see how farmers can continue to buy any kind of equipment 
if they have to take less for their wheat. 

When you are at the farm level like I am, you realize how serious 
the situation is getting and the answer to the problem certainly is not 
this lowered price. 
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Senator Jorpan. You are not recommending the 15-acre allotment, 
are you? 

Mr. Hucnxs. No, what our program would do is take the ceiling 
off and plant all the wheat—take and sell it for whatever you can 
get for it. 

There will be no support. They can sell it on the market, but what 
we are doing is allocating to the farmers. They will receive these 
marketing quota allotments which can go to the food and export uses 
but there will be unlimited production which can move to other uses 
and its takes the 15-acre limit off. 

Senator ScHorrret. If I understand what you are saying, they can 
produce all they want to and outside of the quota they would receive 
a guaranted price and that which is used in the country would have 
to be used for feed. 

Mr. Hucues. Well, it would not be supported and the price would 
be a negotiated price, and whatever use developed for it, would 
primarily be a feed use. 

Senator ScHorrret. Now, have you made any investigations to 
determine what the price factor would be if there were a tremendous 
amount of production, and what it would be as compared with good, 
normal producing years in relation to the feed problem ? 

Mr. Hvenes. I think probably there is a little question that if you 
had wheat unsupported to move into feed use it would be gaged at 
least primarily on whatever the feed grains were supported at. 

Senator ScHoErPeL. What would that do to corn and the other seed 
grains? 

Mr. Hueues. I don’t think it would have any particular impact on 
corn because in order to qualify for this program, the grower would 
have to retire—he would be getting this retirement of cropland which 
would reduce the feed grain production. 

You get a reduction in feed grain supplies in two ways: First, if 
he did plant the wheat, the yield per acre would be less, and in order 
to qualify under this program they would have to take 20 percent of 
the wheat out of this program altogether. 

So it would result in reduced supplies of feed grain. But, of course, 
some of the wheat might be feed. 

We have to recognize that this is the approach that must be taken 
to solve this problem. 

There is a limit to the amount of wheat that can be used for export 
and an amount that can be used in this country for food. 

Those are established amounts and, if we are going to use this wheat, 
some of it has to move into feed uses. 

Senator ScHorrret. I would envision that it would be tremendous. 

Mr. Hueues. I wouldn’t say a tremendous lot of it. I think there 
could be 200 or 300 million bushels a year, but you would be removing 
far more feed grain P oduction than that by the requirement that 
they put 20 percent of their basic acreage in the conservation reserve. 
reserve. 

Those acres today are producing feed grains, milo and wheat in 
the Southern Plains; corn in the Midwest; barley and oats in the 
Dakotas. 

The thing feed grain people overlook is that all this land is pro- 
ducing crops today and that the solution to the wheat problem requires 
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some wheat moving into feed channels, but it is our responsibility 
when that happens to see that we reduce the other feed grain pro- 
duction and that is what we have tried to do. 

Senator ScHorrret. You would treat all classes of farmers the 
same whether they had 1 million acres or 15 acres? 

Mr. Hueues. Providing they were qualified wheat producers back 
before we put on the controls they would share the same in their 
share of the food and export market. 

Beyond that, they would all be treated the same, no limitations 
placed on w hat they could plant or how they could sell it. 

Senator Scnorpren. In other words, if they put 20 percent of it 
into a crop reserve program, you would have no limit as to the amount 
which a person could receive and get from the Government, just so 
he actually retired the acreage that he was heretofore planting ? 

Mr. Hueues. Well, I am not sure that I understand what you 
mean. 

There would be no support on the excess wheat. The involvement 
of the Commodity Credit would be limited to the amount that you 
knew was going to move into the food and export use. 

Senator Scuorepren. That is right. 

Mr. Hucues. So there couldn’t be any further obligation of Gov- 
ernment funds and price support activ ities and gradually, you reduce 
the current inventories. 

There would be no support on the excess wheat so there is no 
involvement there. 

Senator Scnorrren. Well, the big hue and cry that we are getting 
today is not from the legitimate farmers but people who go into other 
types of businesses and then have gone into farming in a great way. 
Some of the disclosures that have been made, which is not too healthy 
for the farming economy of the country, is that some of these fellows 
are getting tremendous amounts of money for some of their land 
that ‘they have taken out of production. What are we going to do to 
eliminate that phase which mitigated against the farmer. 

There has been a feeling in the Congress that when they put these 
acres in the reserve that there ought to be a limit as to the amount 
they can receive because it goes beyond the actual farming class and 
goes into a group that is just making a dollar and cents business out 
of far ming. 

Maybe that is all right. I don’t know, but apparently there is a 
public revulsion developing over the country and that is the thing 
I am thinking about. 

Mr. Huaues. I agree with you, Senator, that it is something to be 
concerned about. 

I think it is unfairly presented because regardless of—well, take 
price supports as an example. Even though you didn’t allow these 
larger volumes for price support operations, they would benefit by 
being able to sell in the market which would be supported by the price 
you granted to the smaller operator. 

They could do without the price support without any harm because 
they get the benefit in the market. 

When it comes to the conservation reserve, this limitation on the 
amount that anyone can get, it seems to me that works in the opposite 
direction to what it should because this prevents the larger farmer 
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from taking out the acreage of land and encourages the smaller farmer 
to put land out of production which I think is probably the reverse of 
what should be done. 

I think we should encourage the larger areas to go out of production 
and maintain the smaller farmers in production because they have 
the more difficult time to produce a decent living on the acreage that 
they have. 

Senator Jorpan. What do they get per acre in the acreage reserve? 

Mr. Hucues. This varies throughout the Plains area where the 
major part of the wheat is planted. 

It varies from 91% per acre. 

Senator JorDAN. $914 per acre? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, it is steady from Texas up to the Canadian 
border. 

It doesn’t reflect on the ability of the land to produce. It seems to 
be just a standard figure established. 

In my area where we had a normal yield of about 23 or 24 bushels 
per acre, it is the same in areas where they have 11 and 12 bushels 
per acre. 

Senator Youne. I think Senator Schoeppel expressed concern over 
the publicity and the amount of money that individuals are receiving 
under these price support programs. 

I also want to say that I think that that publicity has been hurting 
the farm program badly. 

Mr. Hueues. There is no question about it. 

Senator Youna. I believe that this Congress just has to put a limit 
on the amount of money that any one farmer can get from the Gov- 
ernment on price-supported crops. 

Many of these bigger farmers claim they can produce for the market 
price. 

I say let them try it as far as I am concerned and under this kind of 
a program you can more easily and more effectively put a limit on the 
amount of grain that the Government would support the price on than 
you could on the present system without disturbing the program. 

Mr. Hucues. Under the present program, pr obably there isn’t over 
1 or 2 percent of the farmers operating and that your limit would apply 
to and the big volume is your small growers. 

Well, you “wouldn’t expect them with the amount of wheat which 
they w ould control to become eligible for price support. It is impos- 
sible to keep the bigger operators from benefiting from that. He is 
going to get along just as well because he is going to get it at the market 
price. 

Senator Young. Under your plan there is nothing to stop the big 
farmer from producing all he wanted to at a nonsupported price? 

Mr. Hucues. That is right. 

Senator Young. But you could put a limit on the amount the Gov- 
ernment would pay him ? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes. 

Senator Jorpan. On the nonsupported price you are discussing here 
the Government would have no obligation to put that in storage « or do 
anything with it? 

Mr. Hueues. No. 

Senator Jorpan. That is one of your big headaches today, your 
storage and interest on money. 
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Mr. Hucues. There is one factor I haven’t explained which is the 
one under which you would get the better quality wheat and the uses 
and we require, of course, that only wheat which is marketed wheat can 
move through the trade channels into milling and export. 

Let’s suppose that in Senator Young's area in North Dakota that 
they have a big volume of wheat which is of the unsupported price, 
free wheat, nonmarketing quota wheat which they can sell without 
support and move into uses other than milling and exporting. 

#t’s say over in Illinois you have a big volume of wheat that is 
rown ina humid area there. It isn’t the milling quality that the wheat 
in Senator Young’s area is. 

This so-called free wheat can be purchased through commercial trade 
channels at negotiated prices without support and they can also buy, 
in Illinois, marketing quota wheat and they can move Senator Young’s 
free wheat to the milling channels provided they move the other wheat 
into the feed channels, you see ? 

The result of that would be to put it into food and export channels, 
the best qualities you raise. 

Senator Jorpan. Senator Young, did you have any other questions? 

Senator Youne. No; I don’t think so. 

Senator Jorpan. Have you completed your testimony, Mr. Hughes? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir; unless there are further questions. 

Senator Jorpan. We appreciate your coming here today and bring- 
ing us this testimony. 

Did you have anyone else in your group to be heard ? 

Mr. Smirn. I have nothing to add to what he has already said. 

Senator Jorpan. Well, thank you both very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Glenn Johnson, will you come forward, please? You are the 
next witness. Mr. Johnson, will you give your full name and tell us 
who you represent ? 


STATEMENT OF GLENN JOHNSON, POWELL, WYO. 


Mr. Jounson. I am Glenn Johnson, from Powell, Wyo., and I repre- 
sent just a personal opinion, what I mean, I don’t represent any group. 
I have tried to keep this from being a political angle or an organiza- 
tional angle, because I have found it very difficult to talk to those 
groups when you use either political or organizational stands on this 
typeof thing. SoI have kept this strictly on my own. I financed my 
own campaign all the way through, and this is strictly one man’s con- 
cept of an agricultural program. 

I have come to this thing, because we have come to the time now 
when agriculture is no longer a way of life. It definitely is a business 
any more; therefore, we will have to use business ethics in regulating 
our agricultural program instead of just something that we would like 
to institute for individual gain. In order to get in agriculture any- 
more, you have to either marry into it, inherit into it, or invest into it. 
We done away with the “free enterprise system” when we repealed the 
homestead law. We have tried to keep that old adage going all this 
time, but it has finally got to the time it has become so vital that we 
stay within a certain code all the time, and we are living under a regu- 
lated economy in everything we do. So, therefore, we in agriculture 
can’t go to the market place any longer and say, “What will you give 
me for what I produce?” to achieve our cost production ; and go across 
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the street and ask the businessman across the street, “What will you 
take for other commodities that I might go back and put my farm 
back into production again?” 

So, therefore, I have used the monetary system as setting up my code 
for my farm programing because we are living under monetary times 
today. Everything we do is done through moneys any more. We 
can’t even take our eggs to town any more and trade for a loaf of 
bread. We have gotten to the place where all has been turned into 
net dollars that are expendable before we can spend. So, therefore, 
our program should start in dollars, based upon our consumption, and 
it should end in net dollars based upon our investment. Therefore, 
each participant can share in his share of the national consumption. 
And in order to keep the monopoly from taking over on it, when you 
get to a certain size of investment, the net return upon that investment 
would be graduated down just like earnings are graduated up in the 
Internal Department now. I am useing the Internal Department as 
the governing body of my program. We all have to file income tax 
today ; so, therefore, by filing our total investment from each individual 
with the Internal Department, we could immediately know what would 
be our net return if it is figured out percentagwise to keep the supply 
and demand at the bottom place at the market place. Therefore, im- 
mediately when we file income tax, we know what our percentage would 
be in profit if we can produce that amount. If we don’t produce it, 
then we share in no profitory payment of any kind, because in so keep- 
ing the market at balance always, we can always get our cost of pro- 
duction at the market place. Therefore, we need no comparable pay- 
ments; no storage payments, nor any soil-bank payments. 

So, that is the theory that I am trying to advocate, that by using 
the marekt at the place from which we are to get our cost of production, 
the same as any other busines does, doing away with the auction 
hammer, whereas we ask what we should be entitled to. The price 
should be set by the parity index itself. Therefore, we ask that price 
at the market place, and we can always get that price by putting that. 
exact amount to the market, and each individual, therefore, shares 
in his share of the national consumption as to his own individual 
investment ; and we keep it from becoming monopolistic by graduating, 
after we get to a certain size, so to reach the known consumption, no 
matter what the investment might be. You have no market for your 
produce, also. I know what size I am in the farm program when I 
reach my investment quota. I also store the balance of my production, 
and if I choose to store as much as I am able to produce, then I can 
use my own soil bank that Uncle Sam gives us. 

Therefore, this, plus the increase in production, when that land 
goes back into production should be my compensation for my soil bank 
payment. Therefore, we don’t need the acreage reserve and the soil 
bank for which it is costing us so much money in our fram program 
today. When each individual stores his own surplus after his quota, 
we do not need Government storage programs. We can eliminate 
stock market speculation which is one of the biggest things that is 
a hazard in our grain busines today. You can’t take a carload of grain 
to town tomorrow—by way of proof—for marketing and get a quota- 
tion on a carload of grain without first then calling the nearst stock 
market for the latest close on the market. Therefore, that doesn’t in- 
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dicate that that is very much of supply and demand. That is a specu- 
lative demand instead of supply and demand. 

In my program, we want to produce for stomachs and not for 
granaries and the balance you have above that, you store your own. 
We are glad to have it because we need a surplus, but surplus belongs 
in individual hands and not in Government hands. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. That isa good explanation 
of it. 

The program you have submitted will be printed in the record. The 
committee will take it up fully. We appreciate your coming before 
the committee, sir. 

(The program entitled “A New Concept of Agriculture” is as 
follows:) 


A New CONCEPT OF AGRICULTURE 
(By Glenn “Penny” Johnson, Powell, Wyo.) 
A 10-POINT PROGRAM 


This program is based upon the monetary system of net dollars of inventory 
valuation, instead of pounds, bushels, or acre allotments. The purpose of this 
program is to let every farmer earn a fair return on his investment by basing 
the net return on inventory valuation, thus protecting the small as well as the 
large farmer. We hope to achieve this by stabilized agricultural economy 
through election of local, county, and State committees with power to function. 

The purpose of this program is to stimulate thinking on how we in agriculture 
might achieve bargaining power at the marketplace, and to eliminate as much 
Government regulations and control as possible. Set the farmer free to formu- 
late his own program instead of politicians doing it. We believe in local, county, 
and State elected committees for the functioning of our programs. 

By using the monetary system for our code, as all other segments of the 
business world do, we then can be competitive. Evetybody the world over deals 
in dollar values now, now commodities—of acres, pounds, or bushels. 


THE 10-POINT PROGRAM 


1. Give every farmer a fair return on his investment and protect the family- 
type farmer market first. 

2. To protect all agriculture from Agri-business control. 

8. To protect the small farmers as well as the large farmer by basing the 
net return on the inventory valuation, comparable to other business investments. 

4. To stop all subsidies by keeping supply and demand in balance at the market, 
thus getting production costs from the commodities. 

5. To relieve Government controls by using the income-tax program for deduc- 
tion to achieve a net return on the investment. 

6. To stop Government storage by each farmer storing his own surplus pro- 
duced above his quota. 

7. To induce orderly marketing, by having your next year’s quota set when 
you file your tax return for the preceding year. You may start your next year’s 
quota from commodities from previous storage. 

8. To remove agricultural commodities from the stock market so consumer 
supply and demand might function. If there are no commodities in surplus on 
the market, then there is nothing for the speculator’s market. 

9. To create individual soil banks through placing unused acres in erosion or 
soil-fertility and/or weed-control programs, thus allowing all participants of 
agriculture to share in our soil bank, including producers of livestock. 

10. To assure the consumer of adequate food at all time by allowing the 
producer production cost on all commodities. 

We hope to lower the price to the consumer. If the same law that governs 
the producer also governs the distributor or middleman, then the cost to the 
consumer should not rise. 

START ON LOCAL LEVEL 


Let us start our program down in local elected committees, onto county and 
then State committees, who will in turn work with our Congressman who will 
enact it into law. You can see how much better and easier it would be for our 
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Congressman to do something for us if he had contact with every locality in his 
State. He could rely on these committees to keep him informed on the thinking 
of all the people as well as administering the program democratically, as it should 
be. Remember, of the people, by the people, for the people. 

Since we have 5 million farmers to contend with, we have to formulate a pro- 
gram and make it into law, to make it unnecessary to contact every farmer for 
every incident or detail. In this program we want to eliminate as much Govern- 
ment control as possible and ask the Government to help us do only that which we 
cannot do for ourselves, such as passing our program into law and then enforcing 
it. 

ONE HUNDRED PERCENT OF PRODUCTION COSTS 


No commodity will need to be sold at less than 100 percent of production costs, 
or parity, because there is no surplus—at least no surplus gets on the market, for 
if you raise more than your quota you shall store it in your own granary to be 
used for future quota in case of crop failure in future years. You see, we do not 
need all the Government storage that costs so much, nor do we need Government 
support for our commodities, nor Government subsidies. 

We may start this program by establishing the exact amount of consumption of 
the United States, including the requirements of the armed services and whatever 
amount is normal for export ; then we figure the value of this in dollars and cents. 
The next step is to fix a net dollar quota for each farmer and/or stockman, based 
on his capital investment. 

If the Government wants extra for relief or foreign aid, they buy it on the open 
market the same as anyone else, and that, also could add to our quota, as we only 
plan to feed our own people and establish quotas on this basis—limit of net dol- 
lars to correspond with income tax regulations. This would use the extra stored 
commodities, allowing a larger market for the producers that are able to produce 
enough above their quota. 

So you see, by marketing less and getting production cost for it, how you could 
raise your net income. The balance of the land that you may not need to fill your 
quota, you put into some sort of weed control and soil building and conserving 
practice, thereby creating your own soil bank. 

We figure the amount of last year’s consumption of pounds of commodities 
figured into parity or production dollars in order that we might be able to set up 
our marketing quotas of dollars, not pounds or bushels. We then establish our 
individual inventory investment to be applied in relation to the consumption dol- 
lar figure. A complete inventory should include lands, livestock, machinery, or 
equipment. The land values should be determined by some bona fide loaning 
agency such as the Federal land bank, using the true land value, not loan value. 
The livestock and machinery should be figured on market value. For those on the 
cash, not inventory basis for income tax, there will have to be conditions per- 
mitted to change from cash to inventory without showing assets as profit. Itisa 
very simple matter to establish each quota of net dollars by using the income 
tax or internal revenue department to establish the legal deductions and allow a 
given percentage of net according to the investment. For easy figures, say 10 per- 
cent of $50,000 of investment, equals $5,000 of net return. 

If you could produce that amount or if you cannot, you are the loser, as we do 
not apply any incentive plans or other form of subsidies. We just open the door 
of opportunity and if you are not willing to work, you are the loser. If you can 
produce more than your net quota, you shall store the balance of your production 
in your private storage facilities or some form of cooperative storage. There 
shall be no more Government storage to stimulate the stock market speculation. 

In the event that you can produce more than your quota and more than you 
care to store, you create your own soil bank. Put unused acres in some form of 
soil conservation such as weed control, soil fertility, or erosion control. What- 
ever practice you think most beneficial to your own farm—then apply to the 
internal revenue department for deduction—the same as all other farm expense, 
to establish what your net or losses might be. 

In order that we can always have a market at full parity or production cost, 
we have to establish our full cost plus percent of profit, which equals net. We 
govern this to a large or corporate tax deduction farmer, by, after say $200,000 
or $300,000 of investment, we deduct 1 percent of net for each $50,000 or $100,000 
of investment thereafter, until the amount of consumption has been reached. 
Thereafter, the large investor shall store the balance of his production, or put 
his land in his own soil bank, as he sees fit. 

We will establish parity prices by only putting on the market the exact amount 
that the consumer will pay full production cost on—thereby eliminating any sur- 
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pluses to plague our next year’s crop prices. If there was no surplus on the 
market, it would stop commodity stock market speculation. 

Each year after we file the preceding year tax return, we can start to fill our 
own next year quota from our previous storage or current production. Establish 
orderly marketing, thus giving a farmer a monthly income if he so chooses instead 


of an annual income. 
SEMIQUOTAS ON COMMODITIES 


This type of program minimizes commodity quotas, because being based on 
net dollars you will raise the crop best adapted to your particular farm, since 
you can only sell your quotas of net dollars of crop, not bushels or acres, so it 
behooves you to take care of your extra acres or livestock, that you might be 
ready for an emergency. If the disparity between producer and consumer is cor- 
rected, the cost to the consumer should stay at about the same ratio to parity 
as it is now. 

COST TOO MUCH? 


There are some who will say this program will cost too much. But that is 
nonsense. We all have to keep records for income tax filing and whatever is 
deductible for your income tax is used to make your net for your quota. Some 
might also say it is socialistic, but there is nothing more democratic than to have 
the people themselves formulate and administer its own program through local 
committees instead of a dominating branch of the Government, giving the people 
no recourse. Your quota of net dollars is based uopn inventory valuation, pro- 
rated and governed by the internal revenue law. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


If this plan seems to you the logical solution to our farm problems, I urge 
you to give a copy of this pamphlet to a friend or neighbor, or your farm organ- 
ization, and to send it, with your letter to your Congressman. 

If you have any questions or want further information on the above plan, 
write to: Glenn “Penny” Johnson, Powell, Wyo. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS 


Question. What is the purpose of this program? 

Answer. To give everyone in agriculture a fair return on his investment. By 
using the inventory value of investment instead of acres, pounds, bushels, past 
history, or unit system, as a basis to establish a marketing quota it is thereby fair 
and equitable to all participants in agriculture. 

Question. Why should we need marketing quotas? 

Answer. It is a known fact that we can produce more than we can consume 
so it is better that we regulate our marketing to correspond with consumption. 
We should plan our business as other successful businessmen do, never take to 
the market more than you can sell at a profit on production. 

Question. How is the amount of consumption determined for each year’s quota 
for exact supply and demand? 

Answer. We use last year’s USDA figures of pounds of consumed goods, then 
by using full parity or cost of production per pound, we establish the exact 
amount to be allowed to get to the market. Therefore, by dividing the cost into 
the inventory, we know how much of our percent of inventory or the amount for 
each quota. 

Question. Who and where do these figures come from to be authentic? 

Answer. The USDA has an exact figure on the pounds consumed. Also, they 
have the cost of production already figured. Therefore, we use these figures 
instead of just having them on record. This should not cost anything extra 
because we already have the figures established. 

Question. How is an equitable allowance for personal management and labors 
to be separated from investment return by mere reference to income tax forms? 

Answer. If you could get a full cost of production plus, say 10 percent for your 
time and labor and management, it would be a pretty good investment. The 
Interns! Revenne Department is where we ascertain profit or loss. 

Question. What does “return comparable to other business investment” mean 
when the principal accepted criteria required for percent income from investment 
is risk and therefore, very much is variable from business to business? 
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Answer. In every business there are certain risks of variable nature, but if the 
net income on your investment justifies the risk, it is considered a good invest- 
ment. You see, we ask for net profits, not gross income. 

Question. When reference to income tax shows farmers are entitled to make 
more, how does this greater dollar quota cut down the surplus? 

Answer. By having a marketing quota of net dollars based on investment and 
thereby getting 100 percent of cost instead of 80 percent. You could easily raise 
20 percent less or at least put 20 percent less on the market thereby have some 
profit on the 80 percent marketed and hold 20 percent from surplus to plague your 
next year prices. 

Question. How is total net dollars entitlement of the farmers necessarily ex- 
actly equal to consumer demand, and if it doesn’t, then what? 

Answer. By using last year production records plus the percent for increase in 
population. If we change pounds and bushels into production dollars, it is 
simple to establish our quotas to same. We regulate the large corporoate farmer 
by adjusting the percent of net down after say $200,000 or $300,000 of inventory 
he loses 1 percent of net for each $100,000 of investment above the maximum of 
any set figure that the economist determines to keep supply and demand in 
balance at the marketplace. 

Question. How can “normal export” be kept current if it is always referenced 
back to a specific so-called normal year? How can it be perpetuated unless it is 
either competitive or Government subsidized ? 

Answer. The normal export, or any export, is the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment or exporter, not the producer, so if they want commodities for exports they 
buy it at the market paying full production cost the same as anyone else and then 
if it calls for a loss to export that is the responsibility of the Government or 
exporter not we producers. We have based our production on consumption, 
thereby we assume no responsibility for export. Everything we sell will be 
based upon production cost as any other manufacturer. 

Question. How does this type of program do away with Government controls 
and give individuals personal initiative? 

Answer. By using a net dollar return instead of acres, pounds, or bushels, or 
past history to establish our quota controls. A farmer can or will plant the 
crops best adapted to his soils, equipment, or environment, not just for price of 
commodities produced. If the price at the marketplace for all commodities is 
based upon production cost, we do not need Government controls to tell us what 
to plant nor how much, because our marketing quotas are based upon consump- 
tion to always keep them in balance at the marketplace. If you have to store the 
balance on overproduction yourself, you can and will plan your own operations 
better. 

Question. If the farmer should get more for his commodities, wouldn’t that cost 
the consumer more? 

Answer. No, because when we do not have to tap the consumer for the agri- 
culture subsidies, and the consumer pays the cost at the marketplace only, in- 
stead of paying several bureaus to collect tax and distribute these taxes into 
subsidies, soil bank, and Government storage programs which are costing 
billions of dollars, not to mention the administration costs. The consumer should 
net more, not cost more. 

Question. Is there a minimum as well as a maximum set per individual quota? 

Answer. It is suggested that the minimum of $3,000 be allowed in net sales to 
anyone regardless of investment if the individual could produce that amount. 
The maximum for full percentage of net would be around $200,000, with a loss 
of 1 percent of net for each $50,000 or $100,000 of investment thereafter until 
the consumption is reached. Then there is no market for any one person. The 
individuals who go to the limit on inventory investments have to store all 
produced over their quota the same as anyone else who achieves their net quota. 


Mr. Jounson. I am stopping over at the Pennsylvania Hotel in case 


they want to check with me for reference. 
Senator Jorpan. It will be several days before they have a full 


committee hearing. 

The subcommittee will now adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
mornin 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, March 25, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25, 1959 


USS. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
MARKETING, AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEsTRY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., on March 25, 
1959, in room 324, Senate Office Building, Senator Spessard L. Holland 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Holland and Young. 

Also present: Senator Langer. 

Senator Hoxtztanp. The subcommittee will please come to order. 
The first witness listed is Mr. John A. Baker, director, legislative 
services, National Farmers Union. 

Mr. Baker, I understand Mr. Christianson is with you, also. 

All right, gentlemen. Suppose you come up a little closer so we 
can hear better. ; 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN A. BAKER, DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE SERV- 
ICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, VICE 
CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FARMERS 
UNION, AND PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION, ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 


Mr. Baxer. Our witness this morning, Senator Holland and Mr. 
Chairman, will be Mr. Christianson. ; 

Mr. Curistranson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

We always consider it an honor and a privilege to be invited to pre- 
sent our views to your committee. 

It is our intention and purpose always to cooperate with your 
committee and to be as helpful to it as we can in the development of 
farm legislation in the general welfare. 

The current hearings, as we understand the situation, are confined 
to various bills dealing exclusively with wheat. 

We hope and respectfully urge that your committee not report out 
a single-commodity-wheat-only bill, separate from the general com- 
ae farm-income improvement bill, which we hope you will 

evelop at an early date. 


Senator Youne. The rans we have, as you know, is that the 


wheat quota vote has to be announced about the middle of May, and 
the farmer will vote on it in June. Unless it is changed before that 
time, the present program is in effect for another year, and I doubt 
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very much if you could get a comprehensive bill passed by the middle 
of May. I emphasize again, if nothing is passed by the Congress 
by the middle of May we will have the same program for another 
year and the situation a year from now in wheat may be a whole lot 
worse than it is now. I sympathize with your viewpoint. It is 
desirable to have an overall comprehensive bill, but I don’t know how 
you will get one out by the middle of May. 

Senator Hotianp. If you will allow me to make a comment, also. 
Last year, the Congress was under just as great pressure as this year, 
with reference to agricultural troubles. It adopted a commodity-by- 
commodity appro: ach, as you know, and passed various measures 
affecting only three commodities : cotton, a and rice. These pro- 
grams are now in an experimental stage. I don’t think Congress 
would be disposed to throw out of the window what it worked out 
after a great deal of difficulty last year, and which is being made the 
basis of this year’s experiment. So it seems to me, about the most 
you could hope for would be a program that would include with 
wheat, tobacco, and peanuts, and I agree with the Senator from 
North Dakota, that there has not been any predicate laid for a com- 
prehensive program, much as it might be desired, by any group or 
groups within those industries. No such predicate has been laid by 
way of hearings or proposed legislation or anything of that type 
that I know about and what I would suggest is that they make the 
best effort that they can on wheat. I have not heard any great dis- 
cussion of change in the peanut program, have you? 

Senator Youne. No. I think the feeling of the committee here, 
would be to deal separately with some of these commodities. 

Senator Hotitanp. And with tobacco the picture again is not clear, 
but no effort that I know of is underway to make an immediate ex- 
perimental change. There is a conflict of ideas and a variety of ideas 
as to what should be done but there is not the great confusion or 
demand for change in their program that there seems to be in the 
wheat industry or a need for a change from the present program. 
So I think that if you are prepared to testify with reference to what 
you think could be done, it would be helpful particularly to the wheat 
producers. The committee wants all the light it can get on the wheat 
program, with which I don’t pretend to be as familiar as some other 
members of the committee. 

Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Senator Hotianp. On the record. 

Mr. CuristTianson. In line with that, we hope and respectfully urge 
that your committee will disapprove the administration’s recom- 
mended admendments to existing wheat legislation. These changes 
would seriously weaken the existing program and would reduce 
rather than improve wheat farmers’ income. We are strongly op- 
posed to the recommended abandonment of parity as a guide and goal 
for the wheat and other programs. To base support programs on 
recent market prices rather than on parity would be effectively to 
eliminate practically all of the support from the programs. This 
would be just another way of lowering income protection levels and 
farm prices from year to year. We hope you will reject all such 
proposals for all commodities. 
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We do not wish to comment at this time on the various pending 
wheat-only bills. In our judgment, we can intelligently evaluate 
various proposed wheat amendments only within the context of 
accompanying provisions for other farm commodities in a compre- 
hensive farm-income improvement bill. The legislative and opera- 
tional aspects of the wheat program impinge importantly on the 
programs of other commodities, both economically and legislatively. 
We are convinced it is unwise to deal legislatively with farm income 
programs on a piecemeal single-commodity bill basis. 

We much prefer the broader several-commodity approach incor- 
porated in the pending Talmadge bill and in bills introduced in pre- 
vious Congresses by Senators Humphrey and Proxmire. Our Farm- 
ers Union convention, held last week in Springfield, Ill., is strongly 
on record in favor of the early enactment of a comprehensive family- 
farm-income improvement program for all farm commodities and in 
support of the package-bill approach. 

We shall welcome your invitation for us to discuss with your 
committee at the appropriate time our suggestions for the provisions 
in such a bill relating to wheat as well as to other commodities. 

We are not, however, at this time, in a position to support any 
proposal for wheat-only legislation outside the context of a compre- 
hensive bill. 

Senator Youne. You realize the consequences of that kind of a 
policy. There will be no legislation in time for next year’s wheat 
program so we will have the same thing another year, isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. Curist1anson. Yes. We are aware of that; which is 75 per- 
cent of parity for each farmer, equivalent to 55 million acres. 

Senator Youne. With continued widespread overseeding and a 
complete breakdown of controls. 

Mr. Baker. The overseeding, Senator Young, as you know, can be 
overcome without making a structural change in the total wheat pro- 
gram. All you need to do is make the penalty 75 percent of the parity 
price, and make it on actual production of excess acreage instead of 
normal production of excess acres. 

Senator Youne. That, and a few other things, as an absolute mini- 
mum, ought to be dealt with in the present wheat program before the 
middle of May. 

Mr. Baker. Those would be minor changes in the existing program. 
Important, but minor, in the sense it is not changing the whole basis 
for the program. 

Senator Youne. Have you any comments as to what else should be 
done with the present program, if it is retained ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is the main one that occurs to me, Senator Young. 

Senator Young. The 15-acre provision ? 

Mr. Baxer. The 15-acre provision; under existing law, it would 
have to be continued realistically, or you won’t pass your bills, and 
it might be that you would so weaken the program that it would not 
carry in the referendum. 

Senator Youne. Do you have any position on the bushel allotment 
or acreage allotment ? 

Mr. Baxer. We prefer bushel to acreage, but that is a major change 
in type which we suggest not be done until you are ready to address 
yourselves to farm legislation. 
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Senator Youne. I would think we should place quotas on a bushel- 
allotment basis, rather than the acreage allotment, this year. It is a 
sizable change, of course, but it is a badly needed one. 

Mr. Baxer. The problem is exactly what Senator Holland just out- 
lined. If you adopt major wheat legislation this year, then you won’t 
be in a position to include it in the farm bill next year, or the year 
after next, because we will then have to wait and see how the new 
experiment works out. It takes 18 months for you to find out how 
an experiment works out. If, on the other hand, you make only minor 
changes, improvements, close gaps, that kind of thing, that is not 
major wheat legislation. 

Senator Young. You probably read a column this morning by Roscoe 
Drummond. I understand Life magazine also has an article on price 
supports—practically all the magazines have. 

Mr. Baxer. I read Mr. Drummond’s article. With your permis- 
sion, I suggest it be made a part of the record at this point. 

I would like to say Mr. Drummond is just as wrong as he can be, 
but he does underline the necessity, in our opinion, for Congress to 
start acting. 

Senator Hottanp. Do you wish to place it in the record, Senator 
Young? 

Senator Youna. I would suggest Mr. Baker put it in. If I put it 
in myself, I would want to answer some of these charges which I think 
are very incorrect. 

Mr. Baxer. He is justas wrong as he can be. 

Senator Hottanp. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Drummond is just as wrong as he can be. 

Senator Hoxttanp. Did you want that item placed in the record, 
Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baker. I would request that it be put in the record, since it has 
been mentioned. 

Senator Hottanp. Without objection, the article will be placed in 
the record. 

(The article by Roscoe Drummond is as follows :) 


{From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Mar. 25, 1959] 
ANTIFARM REVOLT—REBELLION SEEN UNLESS WORKABLE PROGRAM Is FouND 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


If Congress doesn’t soon rescue the American people from an irrational, unwork- 
able, extravagant, and deteriorating mess of a farm program—the third most 
costly in the whole budget—something is going to happen. 

That, I think, is putting it mildly. 

What is going to happen, if the farm bloc doesn’t join with the rest of Congress 
to halt the Frankensteinian monster of mounting surpluses, aggravated by price 
supports which pile up bigger surpluses, is that, as sure as a hangover follows 
a lost weekend, there will be a massive political revolt by the voting consumer. 

And then watch out. It won’t be good. It won’t be good for the farmer. It 
won’t be good for the country. It will be a furious revolt against an evil too long 
tolerated. The effect will be to strike down what is wrong—a nearly $9 billion 
agricultural budget which is making matters worse, not better—with little like- 
lihood of putting something worthwhile and reasonable in its place. 

The key fact to bear in mind is that the policy of paying farmers—mostly wheat, 
cotton, and corn farmers—to grow more crops they can’t sell except to the Gov- 
conpeens which already has to spend a billion dollars a year just to keep them, 
8 a failure. 
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It is a failure because it is not solving the farm problem; it is aggravating it. 

It is a failure because those parts of the agricultural economy which are not 
living in the oxygen tent of Government subsidy, are better off than those which 
are—and they may soon be poisoned by the same medicine. 

It is a failure because, unless every American farmer is to be put in the vise of 
Federal control, high rigid price supports will continue to bring larger crops, more 
surpluses, more drain on the Treasury, and will keep more uneconomic farmers 
farming. 

It is a failure because the bulk of the farm payments do not go to the little 
farmer, to the neediest farmer, or even to the bulk of all farmers. Take the 
wheat subsidy, the biggest of all. The bulk of Federal payments go to 10 percent 
of those who grow wheat. Those who least need the subsidy inevitably earn 
most of it. 

This is not going to go on forever. The American people are going to call a 
halt to it and they will call a halt with a crash if Congress doesn’t replace it soon 
with something rational. 

No sensible person wants to see all Federal assistance to agriculture thrown 
out the window. That’s not the answer. But that will almost certainly be the 
consequence before long unless Congress begins to put some sense and sanity 
into the program. 

I hope we don’t waste much time trying to point the finger at who’s to blame. 
Both major parties have a large responsibility for the plight we are in and there 
are still some cynical politicians who suggest that there is perhaps one more 
election to be won—at least in their districts—by perpetuating the present unsa- 
vory, unsatisfactory, and insolvent mess. 

It is well that Secretary Benson is beginning to speak out more bluntly, as he 
did at Cornell University this week. Obviously he has been pained beyond endur- 
ance by the crack that he has become the most expensive Secretary of Agriculture 
in history. It hurts because it is true and it hurts more because, as some may 
not realize, he has been faithfully administering a set of laws and price formu- 
las which this and other Congresses framed and which neither the President nor 
he has ever had the power to change. 

I would like to see Secretary Benson be given, for once, a chance to administer 
a farm problem he believes in and which would adjust price supports to levels 
leading to the marketplace, not to storage bins. 

The premises of such a program would be: (a) It mustn’t cost more than the 
present program, preferably less; (b) should give the farmer greater freedom, 
not less; (c) should reduce, not increase, farm surpluses. 

Secretary Benson believes that a billion dollars can be saved and farmers 
greatly benefited by adjusting wheat supports alone to a point which would lead 
to sales. 

My own conviction is that unless a workable and tolerable program is forth- 
coming soon, a political rebellion hurtful to the farmer will be fanned into flames. 


Senator Hottanp. Off the record. 

( Off the record discussion. ) 

Senator Hotianp. On the record. 

Let’s get that question on the record. Would you oppose a limit in 
the amount of price support that any one farmer might receive. Is 
that your question ? 

eae Yes. 

Senator Hotianp. And your answer? 

Mr. Baker. We would not. 

Senator Young. The other question, would you oppose any wheat 
legislation which would place controls on a bushel basis rather than 
acreage ? 

Mr. Baxer. Well, that is a major change, Senator Young, in the 
basis of the program. It is part of the recommendation we made on 
the House side in the wheat program. It is part of the total compre- 
hensive farm program we would recommend. It is the type of thing 
that we think ought to be held until you do it in the context of a total 
farm program. If you make a major change of that kind in the 
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wheat program, then it is going to be another 2 years before you 
can reopen the idea of wheat. 

Senator Youne. I was thinking of proposing that a change in the 
price support in the present program to provide a higher level sup- 
port for the smaller producer, and a lower level, below the present 75- 
percent support, for the bigger producer, be made. 

Mr. Baxer. That would be a major change, I think, Senator Young. 
Just a flat limitation or something minor as you first mentioned, would 
not be in effect a major change in the basic legislation but if you 
actually change the whole framework in which the program is 
operated, then you set up an experiment on a new kind of program. 
Then you are going to have to ioe out that line of production down 
the road before anybody will be willing to consider wheat legislation 
again. 

Senator Youne. I am awfully sorry to see you take that position 
because you know as well as I do, we are going to wind up with noth- 
ing so far as major legislation is concerned this next year again. 

Mr. Baxer. The existing program is not too bad. It could be 
changed to the worse, very easily. 

Senator Youne. These farm programs will be worse next year than 
this year. Previous to the convening of Congress this December, 1 
said I had to oppose the present farm price support policies of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union; the National Farm Bureau Federation; and 
Secretary Benson, all at the same time. I want to reiterate that again. 

Mr. Chairman, on the record 

Senator Hotianp. This all has been on the record. 

Senator Young. Since this Roscoe Drummond story will be part of 

the record, I would like to make a comment or two. He says—he is 
talking about the revolt of the consumers against these farm pro- 
grams— 
It will be a furious revolt against an evil too long tolerated. The effect will be to 
strike down what is wrong—a nearly $9 billion agricultural budget which is 
making matters worse, not better—with little likelihood of putting something 
worthwhile and reasonable in its place. 

The budget is nowhere near $9 billion. That is a total amount of 
loans that may be outstanding on all price supported commodities, 
sometime this spring. It is an estimate. The actual cost of the pro- 
gram would range between $2 or $3 billion. It is estimated by several 
choices. Senator Williams of Delaware, who is probably the best in- 
formed Member of the Senate on fiscal matters, is preparing an analysis 
of the agricultural budget now and when he comes up with that, I think 
the general public will have a clearer understanding of the cost of these 
programs than they have ever had before. This is just one of the 
things, I think, that is so wrong about Mr. Drummond’s article. 

He speaks of the payments to the farmers. The bulk of Federal 
payments go to 10 percent of those who grow wheat. “Those who 
least need the subsidy inevitably earn most of it.” 

This goes to the 15-acre provision. Over half of the wheat pro- 
duced in the United States is produced by farms which have 25 
acres or less. There are far more people raising 15 acres or less 
than there are commercial wheat farmers. Anyone who raises two 
or three or five acres of wheat, obviously, is not a wheat farmer. He 
can raise up to 15 acres and market it free of penalty. He cannot 
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get price supports for this 15 acres, but he can market it free of 
penalty. That is why he sts and probably correctly so—that 10 
percent of those who grow wheat are receiving no price support; 
and it is correct so far as it goes, but he does not ” properly explain it. 

We raise a few vegetables and fruit and many other things on 
my farm, but we are not fruit farmers. We are not vegetable farm- 
ers. We feed a lot of cattle, but we have a milk cow or two. Because 
we have a milk cow or two we are not dairy farmers and so on; but 
this wheat thing is so badly confused in articles like this that it 
tends to make the people more confused. 

I wish there was time to analyze this article of Mr. Drummond 
more carefully and point out the many places where he is wrong. 
He is not entirely wrong, though. 

Senator Hottanp. Well, I think that there are some sound things 
in the article, and some that are not so sound. But I think that the 
two paragraphs near the bottom of the middle column are really the 
thing that put up a red flag to the wheat industry and all others. 
T cite them in the record: 

This is not going to go on forever. The American people are going to call 
a halt to it, and they will call a halt with a crash if Congress doesn’t replace 
it soon with something rational. 

No sensible person wants to see all Federal assistance to agriculture thrown 
out the window. That’s not the answer. But this will almost certainly be 
the consequence before long unless Congress begins to put some sense and 
sanity into the program. 

Now, various people would approve that in various degrees, but I 
think that the red- flag warning that is here in connection with this 
article, and many others that are like it, in many publications, C 
pretty well incorporated in those two paragraphs; and I hope tha 
the Farmers Union, the Farm Bureau, and the producing Fiririars 
in general, will take heed—give some heed to that kind of warning— 
because I think that the only different interpretation any of us would 
place upon those two paragraphs would be a question of degree, but 
all of us must realize that there is some truth in those two paragraphs. 

Mr. Baxer. Those two paragraphs are very true and the farmers 
themselves we have talked to in the last 6 or 8 months—specifically, 
almost every farmer agrees with those two paragraphs, from his 
frame of reference, in his view point—and the farmers in our part of 
the country are getting impatient, if Congress has not already moved 
to start doing something about the comprehensive farm program 
this year, and our mail and comments and telephone calls indicate 
that that degree of impatience is increasing. That is part of our basis 
for saying we are not prepared for wheat-only legislation. 

Mr. Drummond’s comments apply just as well to the other major 
commodities, as they do to wheat and although it is perfectly correct 
and true, that the very fine figures and insertions that Senator Young 

made in the Congressional Record some 3 or 4 weeks ago, are a very 
accurate and correct and well-reasoned explanation and analysis of 
the Department of Agriculture budget, the fact still remains that 
this year’s official Budget Bureau figure for all of the Department 
of Agriculture shows in all the newspaper headlines, $7.4 billion. 
It. is just not possible to go down the road, Senator Young, and have 
all those bookkeeping entries charged to the farm program, year in 
and year out, and have a farm program that is going to last. It just 
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won't. We better start trying to get a program developed—a com- 
prehensiv e program of all of the commodities that we can live with. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Baker, three commodities made the experi- 
mental approach which they thought led in the right direction last 
year. They are trying out that approach this year. They are corn, 
cotton, rice, and certainly, they are not here asking for a compre- 
hensive program this year. If they should, why, they won't conclude 
experiments set out in Soh yea s legislation. It seems to me to be 
realistic, you people must vealian: about the best you could hope for 
would be something that promises relief in the field in which you are 
feeling such great need for new legislation. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, for your information, the corn farm- 
ers—you may have talked to more corn farmers in the last 3 or 4 
months than I have—but the ones that have expressed themselves 
to me are not satisfied with the existing program by a long shot. 

Senator Hottanp. They had a chance by their vote to show whether 
or not they wanted to undertake it or not. They showed overwhelm- 
ingly a desire to get off with the old and on with the new. 

Mr. Baxer. They showed a desire to get away from 33-million-acre 
allotments and the support level that went with it. 

Senator Hottanp. Was any program offered on behalf of the corn 
producers? Ihave not heard of any. 

Mr. Baker. We have done our best to make one available, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Hotianp. I heard no general approach at all. Now, to the 
contrary, it seems to me that the emphasis is being laid—except in 
your own organization—upon the desire to do something for wheat 
and to be realistic. I think we must all realize that neither the 
Farmers Union, the Farm Bureau, Grange, nor this special wheat- 
growing group, can have its own way. 

It is a question of trying to work something out that seems to be in 
accord with the major sentiment. That is why I have been hoping 
along with Senator Young, who knows more about it than I do, that 
some realistic approach to the wheat program would be made in time 
to be effective. 

There is not time for the May 1 deadline that Senator Young men- 
tioned. All I can do is express hope and a willingness to help in 
whatever way I can. 

Senator Youna. I would like to say this. All these adverse stories 
appearing in all the magazines are having their effect with the con- 
sumers. My mail contains many bitter letters from people in the 
consuming areas. I notice the difference in the thinking on the part 
of most every Member of the Congress from the consuming areas, 
whether Republican or Democrat. on this farm issue. Most of them 
are shying away. We are losing friends we have had before. 

Senator Horxann. Any further questions of either of these 
witnesses ? 

Senator Youne. I don’t think so. 

Senator Hotianp. I see Senator Langer has come in. Do you wish 
to testify in the matter, or just be present ? 

Senator Lancer. I am just present to attend the hearing. I do 
want to say this. I would be perfectly willing to have the chairman 
open my mail any day he wants to. He will find that my mail i 
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flooded with letters from farmers from all over the Middle West area, 
complaining because no farm bill has been reported out. ‘They said 
that the way they feel about it, there was a mandate last November to 
get a new farm bill. Nothing has been done in November, December, 
January, February, and now March. No new farm bill has come out. 

They complain about the farmer being forced off the farm and some 
of these farmers are quite bitter, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hotitanp. Iam sure that is true. 

Mr. Curistianson. We want to thank your committee for the 
hearing. 

Senator Hottanp. You are very welcome here, always. I think 
the committee will always try to be frank in expressing its opinion 
and we want you to put your case in the record. 


STATEMENTS OF OTTO HAUF, MAX, N. DAK., AND WALTER R. 
FIEDLER, RYDER, N. DAK. 


Senator Hottanp. Mr. Hauf, come up and have a seat. We have 
two witnesses here from North Dakota. 

Senator Younc. We have three here, Mr. Chairman, but I don’t 
think all three of them want to testify. 

Mr. Hauf, who is a member of the State house of representatives 
and Mr. Fiedler, who is a member of the State senate at the present 
time. ‘They just finished their work up there. 

Senator Hotzanp. F-i-e-d-l-e-r. Mr. Fiedler, we will have your 
name show onthe record. Youare going to testify ? 

Mr. Friepter. I would like to add a few words after Mr. Hauf’s 
statement. 

Senator Hoxianp. As I understand it, the last witness from North 
Dakota is Mr. Duncan. 

Senator Youne. Yes. Mr. Hauf worked out this farm plan of his 
and gave it to the press in North Dakota. It received widespread and 
favorable comment, and attracted a great deal of interest. I received 
a large number of petitions, I think totaling over 500, asking the com- 
mittee to consider his proposals. I think the angle that he brings 
out in the proposal hits at the heart of the present wheat program; 
what the average farmer is thinking about. So I think his testimony 
will be of great interest to the committee. I only wish there could be 
more Senators here. 

Senator Hottanp. We are glad to hear both of them. 

Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Havr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Otto Hauf and I live at Max, N. Dak., in an area devoted to 
grain and stock farming. I am a farmer myself, farming a total of 
1,040 acres. 

I was honored when asked to appear before this committee to out- 
line a plan to deal with wheat. Last year I grew 6,000 bushels of 
wheat in my land. 

_ Senator Youne. 1,040 acres would be about an average size farm 
In your area? 

Mr. Havr. It would bea little large. 

Senator Youna. It would have to be that size, in order to be an eco- 
nomic unit. I think you are just in the grain farm business. 
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Senator Hotianp. Do you mean you are planting 1,040 acres, or 
that is the whole farmstead ? 

Mr. Havr. My whole farm—all the acres I have—are 1,040. 

I have developed this plan over a number of years of talking with 
my friends and neighbors, who are also wheat farmers. Here is the 
way I did it. 

It started when I noticed that the system of wheat history staying 
with the land was not fair—especially to the farmer who had to rent 
his land. Often times, in order to get the land to rent, the renter 
would have to put most of the wheat acreage allotted to him on the 
rented acres to please the landlord. Then, after a few years, the land- 
lord would rent the land to someone else, and the renter would lose 
his wheat allotment which stayed with the land and not with him. 

Senator Younec. What Mr. Hauf has just said is very true, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Havur. When I began thinking about this, I made up a file and 
I kept putting ideas in this file as I went along. At various times 
I would take these ideas and discuss them with my friends and neigh- 
bors and get their thinking on the problem. I found out you can learn 
a lot by asking questions. 

Thus, in presenting this plan to you today, I am presenting not only 
my own thinking, but that of many other farmers who earn their liv- 
ing from the soil. I am not sponsored here by any organization or 
group, except the farmers and townspeople in and around my home- 
town of Max, who raised the money to send me down here to appear 
before you. 

Senator Hotitanp. You are not appearing for Farmers Union, Farm 
Bureau, or the Grange, or any other organized group ? 

Mr. Havr. That is right. 

To begin with, my plan allows for two wheat prices for the two 
wheat markets which now exist. As I see it, these two markets are as 
follows: 

First, there is the domestic U.S. market for wheat. This market 
can absorb only so much wheat, but it can afford to pay a relatively 
high price for this grain. 

The second market is the world market or open cash market. Here, 
a great number of bushels can be absorbed, but the price has to be 
Jower than the U.S. domestic market. 

I expect that you gentlemen are aware of the feeling among many 
farmers, who think that we as a nation should not pile up great 
amounts of grain while there are hungry people in the world. Many 
farmers—and I might even say most farmers—think that the food 
they grow should be eaten by hungry people. 

Therefore, in the plan I am presenting to you today, I would divide 
up the grain grown between the domestic and foreign market in this 
way: 

I would allow part of the grain grown by every farmer to be sup- 
ported at $3 per Selekiel. Then, after a certain amount had been set 
aside by the farmer for emergencies, I would allow him to sell all he 
wanted on the world market at whatever price he could get. 

— let me explain this idea in detail so you may understand it more 
clearly. 
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To begin with, I am using in my examples the 20-year national aver- 
age wheat yield which is 20 bushels per acre. 

Here is the way we would work wheat price support using my plan 
and the 20-bushel figure: The Government amie support wheat on 
the basis of this formula: 20 bushels times 30 percent of the farmer’s 
cultivated acres up to a total of 600 acres. 

For farmers who farm over 600 acres the acres over 600 would be 
taken care of under this formula: 20 bushels times 15 percent of the 
next 400 acres. This brings us up to 1,000 acres. 

If a farmer farms over 1,000 acres the support would be on this 
basis : 20 bushels times 10 percent of his additional acreage over 1,000. 

As you will see it is very easy to adjust the number of supported 
bushels merely by changing the basic 20 bushels up or down according 
to need. Since T valet out this part of the plan, I have found that 
the domestic wheat consumption in this country is more like 15 bushels 
to the acre. In any case, it would be easy to adjust the amount of 
production per acre allowed. 

I will go over some sample size farms in a moment or two so you can 
see just how this plan would apply to farms of various sizes. 

So far I have talked only about land that the farmer owns—but what 
about rented land? Well, the application here is that you figure the 
supported bushels on the basis of the share of the crop you receive. 
Thus, if you rent on a 50-50 basis, you would only count in one-half 
of the acreage with your own. The landlord would be entitled to sup- 
ports on his half of the acres according to the number he owned, also. 

So much for a brief coverage of the number of supported bushels. 
Next, I want to cover the idea of the foreign market. 

A feature of this plan is that before you are allowed to sell any wheat 
on the world market you must have as much as your current year’s 
supported bushels in storage to be used in case of op failure, et 
cetera. Thus, if your 1960 allotment were for 1,400 bushels, you 
would have to have an extra 1,400 bushels in storage before you could 
sell any on the world market. The farmer himself would take care 
of supplying and paying for the storage. 

Under this plan there is no restriction on the number of aeres of 
wheat a farmer can seed. If he wants to seed all his land to wheat 
he may do so. However, the number of bushels which are supported 
are limited, so each farmer will have to be his own judge of whether — 
or not he can make money selling wheat at the world market price. 

Senator Youne. This would be a bushel-allotment program, rather 
than acreage allotment? 

Mr. Havr. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Do you find increasing sentiment for bushel allot- 
ment rather than acreage? 

Mr. Havr. In our area, it is. 

Senator Youne. I think you will find most farmers now would pre- 
fer that plan to acreage allotment. One great advantage to the K - 
eral Government Sal be that if you were supporting wheat on the 
basis of 900 million bushels, the Government would know in the fall 
that, that would be all the wheat it would be supporting—800 or 700 
million or a billion—whatever the figure might be. As it is, for the 
first 4 years under quotas, we produced about 900 million bushels a 
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year; all of a sudden last year, the production went clear up to over 
1,400 million bushels. The Government had to support the price on 
all of it. I think one of the reasons the farmers lke it is this—par- 
ticularly in our area—if he has an allotment of 2,000 bushels, say, he 
can plant quite a little more wheat this year. It looks like a favorable 
year. If he got a good crop and produced more than his allotment, 
he could carry that over to the next year. He would have some insur- 
ance with wheat in his bins. In case he did not produce the crop 
next year, he would have something to market. That is a feature that 
the farmer likes; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Havr. That is one of the things that, as I went out, I was called 
in a lot of these places. They called me in and asked me to explain 
the plan; the two features they liked of it was not to use the wheat 
this year and to set this amount aside as insurance. 

Senator Youne. President Eisenhower’s message—or in the ap- 
pendix to it, by the Department of Agriculture, proposed a bushel- 
allotment basis for supporting prices. That is the first time, I think, 
Secretary Benson had ever favored such a program. 

In our testimony a few days ago, the Department did not say any- 
thing about it but it was in his message that came to Congress. 

Senator Lancer. Under your plan, the Government would not pay 
any storage? 

r. Havr. No storage. 

If any farmer does not want to participate in the price support 
ee he is free to bypass it and sell all the wheat he can grow 
on the world market. 

Now, before I go into the step-by-step application of the plan I 
would like to give you my reasons why I think this plan is fair and 
equitable as far as the farmer is concerned. 

(1) I believe that this plan will keep small farms intact, because 
it gives more support to the small farmer than to the large farmer. I 
believe that the small farmer is basic to the economy of this country. 
We do not want our production and food and fiber in the hands of a 
few large producers to do what they will. 

(2) I believe this plan is simpler and that it eliminates the abuses 
of the present system. 

(3) By having this two-price system, we will be able to sell our 
surplus wheat cheaper, especially to hungry people abroad who can 
use it. 

(4) This plan would eliminate entirely the present system of wheat 
history staying with the land. The present system of wheat history 
creates many hardships and penalizes those who do not raise wheat. 

(5) There would be no need to measure wheat acreages, since a 
farmer can seed all he wishes. I believe that if the world market 
gets too low, the farmer will voluntarily cut his wheat acreage. In 
other words, the number of acres will fluctuate somewhat in line with 
the price. 

(6) By setting aside an equal amount of bushels to those under sup- 
port, the farmer will be assured of an income for the next year. This 
will enable him to plan ahead in his buying, survive droughts, and 
thus bolster the economy of the small town. It is the best insurance 
a farmer can have. 

Bld I believe this plan would increase the number of farms, thus 
making far more employment for farm-machinery manufacturers 
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and others who supply the farmer. Large farmers would be better 
off by reducing the size of their farm to smaller units and putting 
renters on them. 

(8) Since the farmer would take care of all storage, the Govern- 
ment would save money. The farmer would hold the supported 
grain from harvest to April 1 at his expense. The only time the 
Government would pay storage would be if it decides not to move the 
grain that is under price support to the market. 

(9) The grain in storage by the farmer, which would in effect 
amount to at least another year’s national supply if not more, could 
be regarded as a good reserve to have in case of a national emergency. 
This reserve would cost the Government nothing. The people in 
my part of the country believe that these reserve supplies of food 
should be on the farm to be safe from contamination. My plan 
would accomplish this. 

(10) I beheve that my plan would create its own soil bank. This 
is so, because if a farmer had a 2- or 3-year supply of supported 
wheat on hand, and the world market price was low, he might just 
as well put some of his land into grass for awhile as to continue to 
raise wheat and pay the cost of planting and harvesting. 

I was going to add in here, I believe that once a farmer has set up 
his extra bushels, he will voluntarily, probably, cut his wheat acre 
in half, just to raise enough for the supported price. In other words, 
there, I mean that if a farmer, we will say, has 2 or 3 years’ supply 
on hand and only wants to raise wheat for the $3 support price, and 
his locality is probably raising 30 bushels to the acre, we will say, and 
your support bushel is only 15, why, he probably would only seed 
half of his many acres, just to get enough bushels for domestic 
consumption. 

Now, I would like to give you some examples of how my plan would 
work on various size farms. 

First example: A farmer who owns and operates 300 acres of cul- 
tivated land. He would get 30 percent of 300 acres or 90 acres and 
this 90 acres times 20 bushels would give him 1,800 bushels under 
support prices. He could, however, raise as much wheat as he wanted 
if he figured he could make money on the world wheat market. How- 
ever, before putting any wheat into the world market, he would first 
have to put into storage 1,800 bushels of wheat to be used next year 
in case of drought or hail and so forth. 

This would mean that if he raised 4,000 bushels of wheat he would 
be able to sell 1,800 to the Government, he would store 1,800 and sell 
the other 400 on the world market. 

Second example: A farmer who owns and operates 1,400 cultivated 
acres. He would get 30 percent of the first 600 acres or 180. Then he 
would get 15 percent of the next 400 acres or 60 acres. Finally, he 
would get 10 percent of the remaining 400 acres or 40 acres. This 
is a total of 280 acres times 20 bushels or 5,600 bushels under popes 
If he raised 10,000 bushels he could get 5,600 under supports, the re- 


maining 4,400 bushels would have to be placed in storage as insurance. 
He could sell nothing on the world market. 

Third example: An extremely large farmer owning and operating 
3,000 acres would find that, 30 percent of 600 acres is 180; 15 percent 
of 400 acres is 60; 10 percent of 2,000 acres is 200; or a total of 440 
acres times 20 bushels or 8,800 bushels under supports. 
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Now, I would like to give you some examples. Now, this larger 
farmer, on 3,000 acres of farmland, now maybe can raise 900 acres of 
wheat. We will say if his wheat is 30 bushels an acre, he has 27,000 
bushels which he could get under support price. Now, as you see, 
under any plan here, he would only get protection on 800 bushels. 
Now, suppose he was to split this farm in two, and rent it to two 
renters on a 50-50 basis. He would in effect cut his acreage to 1,500 
acres and it would figure out this way: 

Thirty percent of 600 acres is 180; 15 percent of 400 acres or 60; 
10 percent of 500 acres or 50 or a total of 290 acres times 20 bushels or 
5,800 bushels under support and he would not need to farm himself. 

Fourth example: This farmer rents from three owners a total of 900 
acres of cropland, 300 from each. His share on a 50-50 basis would 
be 450 acres total. Of this 450 a total of 30 percent times 20 bushels 
or 2,700 bushels under supports for himself. The three landlords 
between them would get supports amount to 2,700 bushels. 

Fifth example: This farmer rents 600 acres of cropland from each 
of three owners—or a total of 1,800 acres. Each of the three owners 
would get 30 percent or 300 or 90 acres each for a total of 270 acres 
times 20 bushels or 5,400 bushels for the three owners. The farmer 
renting the farms would get 30 percent on 600 or 180; 15 percent on 
300 or 45; or a total of 225 times 20 or only 4,500 bushels under 
supports. 

As a little background let me state that in 1958 the United States 
»yroduced 11% billion bushels of wheat and processed for food in the 

Jnited States about one-half or 700 million bushels. 

This wheat was grown on about 53 million acres, so we actually con- 
sumed in this country about. 15 bushels from every planted acre. Thus 
we might say that instead of using the 20-bushel figure times the 
number of acres allotted a more fair number might be 15 bushels. 
This could easily be adjusted by the Congress or the Secretary of 
Agriculture as the need for wheat grows in our growing country. 

Here is some more background on how I arrived at some of the 
figures I used. In North Dakota about 30 percent of all cropland 
acres were devoted to wheat. That’s why I used 30 percent of the 
first 600 acres, and 15 percent of the next 400 and 10 percent of those 
acres over 1,000. My plan would no doubt reduce the total number 
of wheat acres that would qualify for price supports. 

The other States would have to be figured out in the same way. 
First, get the number of acres seeded to wheat in any State, then 
what percent this is of the total cropland acres in that State. Then 

you use this as a basis for figuring your support bushels. 

States which are not now in the commercial wheatgrowing area 
would not, of course, qualify under the support plan. 

The $3 per bushel support price was arrived at in this way: Be- 


cause the farmer is required to hold as many bushels in storage as ° 


he has under supports, the real price would only be $1.50 for the first 
year, After that I think the $3 would be justified because the 100 per- 
cent of parity price is around $2.50, which would leave about 50 cents 
for storage, insurance, and so forth, on the extra year’s crop held in 
the farmer’s bin. This I believe is cheap insurance for the Govern- 
ment having a year’s supply of food available. 
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The big difference between the present plan and the one I am ad- 
vocating is this: 

The present plan provides for support prices on an unlimited num- 
ber of bushels. You cannot know the number of bushels for next 
yéar because the yeild per acre will vary greatly. Actually, the Gov- 
ernment is committed under the present plan to support all of the 
wheat crop regardless of how large it is. 

My plan calls for supports on a limited number of bushels that 
can be determined ahead of time. The difference being that the money 
for supports gets more to the smaller farmer and less to the larger 
farmer. In this way it helps keep the small farmer on the land and 
thus helps support small towns, farm-machinery dealers, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers along with the rural and country church and 
school. 

This completes my presentation and I have been very honored at 
your kind attention. If you have any questions, I will try to answer 
them to the best of my ability. 

Senator Lancer. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to ask you this question, and I would like Senator Young’s opin- 
ion, too. How would you plan the international wheat market? 

Mr. Havr. Would you care to answer that, Walter ? 

Mr. Frevurr. I would like to say this, I think under Mr. Hauf’s 
plan the Congress would perhaps have to freeze the present sur- 
plus, wheat that they now have. And then they would have to feed 
this wheat out by direction of the Congress to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture whenever the amount that is released would not be too de- 
pressing on the national market or the world market, because we all 
realize we could not go under this plan and then have the Government 
dump the millions of bushels we now have right offhand. It would 
depress the world market completely. I think that is a problem the 
Department of Agriculture and the Committees on Agriculture in 
both the House and Senate could certainly work out. 

Senator Lancer. It would not only depress it, but you would get 
immediate repercussions from Canada and elsewhere. 

The price the farmer would get would be very much lower, wouldn’t 
it, Senator ? 

Senator Youne. I think the answer Senator Fiedler gave is the right 
one. It would reduce the amount. I think you are going to have to 
deal on that basis, no matter what kind of program you adopt. The 
wheat the Government has on hand can’t be dumped on the market 
either domestically or abroad. 

Senator Lancer. Of course, Mr. Chairman, you are familiar with 
the fact that Great Britain already is fighting the International Wheat 
Agreement in every way itcan. It didn’t enter it one year. Did they 
enter last year, Senator ? 

Senator Youne. A new agreement was just reached about a month 
ago. They have come back in now. 

Senator Lancer. Do you know the price? 

Senator Youne. I did know. I think the price is a little more fa- 
vorable than it was before. That is my recollection; I may be wrong. 
I have not had a chance to study it very carefully. ’ 
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Mr. Havr. I would say whenever the cash market gets higher than 
the support market should be, then probably they could get rid of 
some of this; isn’t that right ? 

Senator Youne. I think that would be worked out. 

Mr. Havr. The reason I have in my plan the farmer takes care of 
all the storage until April 1—just talking about what wheat there 
is now, not counting the other surpluses—why this wheat for domestic 
consumption would be under price supports here. I think you should 
put on the market so many million bushels each month, we will say, 
and divide it into 12 months so it is always the same as this 700 million 
bushels that are consumed in the United States, rather than at one 
time. 

Mr. Frepvier. I might add there, Mr. Chairman, if a plan such as 
this were adopted and put in effect, say, for 1960, no doubt you would 
have to freeze the surplus you now have and it could not filter into 
the market until this program has a chance to get into operation. 
Then, when the marketing season starts that fall, the farmers would 
have to set aside an equal amount of bushels that they are going to ask 
Government supports on. After that has been done, then, of course, 
the surplus no doubt would be dumped on the market. If the market 
were still up, then, of course, the Secretary could be authorized to re- 
lease some of the frozen stocks and start feeding that into the market. 
In my opinion, that is about the only manner in which you are going 
to be able to do it. No matter what type of program you are going 
into, you have got this surplus. It is a burden and the Government 
is committed in paying storage on it. Sooner or later you are going 
to have to move it out of the Government’s bins into channels of the 
world trade. First, we have to start curtailing production, which we 
have not so far been able to do under the program. 

I might further state in North Dakota this year at a recent session 
of legislature—which was just jet, “EET legislature did pass 
what is known as the North Dakota Commission, and it passed by an 
overwhelming majority in both houses. It has always failed, but this 
year the members of the house and the senate were of the opinion that 
the farmers must do something about this surplus wheat problem they 
have; and the general discussion was by creating a wheat commission 
in North Dakota and charging 2 mills per bushel that we would have 
some funds available to us in trying to support some of this wheat 
under Public Law 408, concerning which you gentlemen are more 
familiar than we are. But it gives you an indication of what the 
feeling was in the State of North Dakota. The legislature tried three 
times before and each time it failed, but the farmers—and there are 
a lot of farm members in the legislature in North Dakota—they felt 
something had to be done. The adverse publicity that has been going 
on on the huge stock of wheat surplus the Government has under stor- 
age has led these farmers to believe they must put some of their own 
money in and help create new markets and export some of this grain. 

Senator Youne. I was very happy to see the State legislature take 
this action. I couldn’t sponsor it, and I didn’t sponsor it, but I was 
happy with the result. We do have the second greatest surplus in our 
Hard Red Spring wheat. The greatest surplus is Hard Red Winter. 
Strange as it may seem, our high quality wheat is the second in surplus. 
We must do something to increase our sales both at home and abroad. 
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Mr. Frepier. I might add, Senator Young, both the Democrat Party 
and the Republican Party had in their platform in their campaign— 
both of them endorsed the wheat commission plan, and as a result of 
that, both parties were committed to doing something about it, and 
that is one of the reasons it passed, because both parties felt something 
ought to be done. 

enator Hotuanp. Without knowing the contents of the State ap- 
proach, I am happy to see that done. The success of our citrus opera- 
tion in Florida can be attributed to the State commission and an ad- 
vertising tax which has produced about $6 million a year. The $6 
million isn’t used solely for advertising, but it is also used for sales 
promotion, dealers’ service, research, and kindred things. For in- 
stance, the latest formulas for our concentrates were the products of 
our investment. 

Senator Youne. That orange juice? 

Senator Hotianp. Yes. 

Senator Youne. That isa very good product, too. 

Senator Horianp. And we found there is nothing that can be sub- 
stituted for the State itself assuming some responsibility and leader- 
ship in the matter. I congratulate you. 

Mr. Fiepter. I would like to say further that the amount of wheat 
produced in North Dakota will yield to the wheat commission on a 
2-mill levy, over $200,000 per year, but the legislature did set a limit- 
ing provision maximum of $400,000 that can be used by any of them. 
So you realize the wheat commission is going to have a considerable 
amount of money which the farmers are putting in. They are not ask- 
ing the taxpayer or the consumer to put it in. 

Senator Hotnanp. Well, it has been a pleasure to have you folks 
here. Are there any other questions of these witnesses? We ap- 
preciate your coming. 

I think there is another witness from North Dakota, Mr. Russell 
Duncan, Fargo, N. Dak. All right, sir. 


STATEMENT BY RUSSELL DUNCAN, FARGO, N. DAK. 


Mr Duncan. Mr. Chairman, before I begin my testimony I would 
like to thank this committee for taking this time to give consideration 
to my proposal to solve our wheat difficulties. I shall not impose 
upon your limited time to go into a broad discussion of the problem, 
for I am sure each of you have a full understanding of the situation. 
I consider it the No. 1 problem of agriculture at this time. 

It has become apparent that the present farm program is not work- 
ing as we all thought it would. However, with a few changes that 
I would like to suggest, I am sure that it will be a big improvement. 

I might add here that I have been working in this quite a few years, 
and I have talked it over with quite a few of my friends, and other 
ae after I drew this up and they were very much in accord 
with it. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say, too, that Mr. 
Duncan is a farmer and he has a good seed establishment, selling all 
kinds of seeds. He has a great interest in agriculture and has given 
a great deal of thought to it. I suggested that he come here and appear 
before the committee. 

Senator Hotianp. I am glad he is here. 
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Mr. Duncan. There seems to be so much feeling against a so-called 
surplus, but in reality, if the normal carryover and next year’s seed 
were deducted, it would eliminate approximately one-third of the sur- 
lus. Then it would seem to me that every fair-minded citizen would 
Fike to know that he had a few month’s food in advance for his family. 

In Egypt in Bible times, they stored up 7 years’ crop for the 7 
years’ drought to come. Seven years’ drought could happen here in 
America, also. We wouldn’t want to put ourselves in the position of 
asking Russia, for instance, for food. I wonder, would we get bread 
or would we get a stone? 

We have the opinion that we have increased our producing ability 
with better and bigger machinery, better seed and fertilizers, and new 
techniques. It is nice to build up our ego, but I farm 3,200 acres of 
land at Calvin, N. Dak., and use the best farming practices that I 
know of. I also have a seed company in Fargo where we endeavor 
to collect and process the best and newest varieties of seeds and services 
for agriculture. Through the last 25 years that I have farmed, I can 
say that we have had some very lean crops, even though we have used 
the best of everything. We must realize that we have the elements 
to contend with in producing food and they are no respectors of 
persons. 

Any well-managed business must have a surplus to function safely. 
How much more so when we are dealing with food for the human 
family ? 

I would like to propose a plan that I have spent a lot of time think- 
ing through, and here it is: 

(1) I propose that we go to bushel allotments instead of acre allot- 
ments. I believe that grades should be set up for wheat by areas 
where these grades are raised such as Hard Red Spring wheat, Winter 
Wheat, Soft Weat, and Durum. Bushel allotments could be based 
on demand for the particular grades arrived at by average yield. For 
instance if the average yield for Hard Red Spring wheat was 14 
bushels, and the average consumption was 14 bushels times the allot- 
ted acres for that area that produced that market grade, then all 
the crop would be moved into the channels of cash wheat and be con- 
sumed at 100 percent of parity. If the demand took more than 14 
bushels times the allotted acres, then we would draw from the reserve 
in on-the-farm storage. If the demand was for less than the aver- 
age, then the extra bushels would go into the farm stored reserve with 
storage paid by the Government. 

Senator Hotzanp. Will you yield for a question there? Under 
the present parity, what would 100 percent of parity be per bushel? 

Mr. Duncan. Well, I was going to work on that in another para- 
graph here, but I would say that is something that should be adjusted 
every year, because as costs go up, farming costs, then parity should 
follow. In other words, there should be $100 worth of wheat to buy 
$100 worth of machinery. 

Senator Hotitanp. Do you know what the present parity - price 
would be? 

Mr. Duncan. The present parity price, I think—— 

Senator Youne. $2.36. 

Senator Hotxanp. That is what 100 percent of parity would be. 
Then to compare and contrast your program with a program of the 
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last witness, you would have a cost of $2.36 per bushel as compared to 
$3 per bushel for domestic consumption ? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes. 

Senator Hotianp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Duncan. However, in his program he had a storage insurance 
and interest on the money. That is what brought it up to $3. 

Senator Hotianp. I simply wanted to develop it to a figure for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

Mr. Duncan. I see what you mean. 

(2) I further propose that the grower get 100 percent of parity 
for the wheat that is used nationally, and that parity be figured on 
the past 3 years always. As each year passes, drop off the oldest year 
and add on the year just passed. 

(3) I further propose that the wheat not used nationally, whether 
it be 15 percent, 20 percent, or 30 percent, must be sold at world prices 
to hungry nations. The great danger facing this country, agricul- 
turally speaking, is that our best estimate is that Russia today is mak- 
ing great strides in the production of food and it is quite obvious, as 
was so clearly demonstrated in China, that food is a powerful weapon 
for winning over friendly nations. (That “friendly” could have been 
“hungry” nations, also.) If we are to curtail our farm production, 
without regard to what Russia is doing it could very well lead to a 
deplorable situation in our negotiations with nations who need food 
and have no means of helping themselves. I do not believe that the 
full means have been exploited in disposing of surplus farm prod- 
ucts. Needy people at home could use a great deal more food if they 
had the means to purchase it. If this excess production is not dis- 
posed of, it then must be stored on the farm. It would then be at the 
discretion of the farmer as to whether or not he wanted to save 2 
years’ surplus, for instance; then not seed wheat the third year and 
use this surplus to fill his quota. The farmer would receive a storage 
allowance on the farm. This would basically be the ever-normal 
granary in operation and would provide a normal income for the 
farmer year after year at 100 percent of parity. In this way, the 
Nation would be assured a food supply and the farmer would have a 
steady buying power rather than alternating between boom and bust. 

(4) I further propose that the Government stop all storage pay- 
ments and handling payments on all wheat in terminals and public 
warehouses, as this wheat will be readily absorbed in the channels of 
trade, as it would represent that portion of the crop that would be sold 
for national consumption. This would restore normal competition in 
marketing and distributing of cash wheat. 

It seems imperative to national defense to have the excess wheat 
stored on the individual farms rather than have it stored in large 
concentrations in a few spots where 1 dozen bombs, for instance, could 
destroy that many locations in a matter of minutes, thereby destroying 
a large percentage of the food supply. Also, this would leave the 
terminals free to handle the nationally consumed wheat in an efficient 
and orderly manner. 

I feel that this plan would, in a few years, eliminate our so-called 
surplus and still have a carryover on the individual farms that could 
be tapped quickly when needed. It would also eliminate the costly ter- 
minal storage problem. 
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We must maintain a healthy balance between agriculture and indus- 
try. I feel this plan will do that and at the same time provide a readily 
available supply of cash wheat, and have a carryover in a safe place for 
emergencies. What would work for wheat could, with a little varia- 
tion, work for some other surpluses as well. 

I feel very strongly that this is a very serious national problem, and 
we must all work prayerfully together for the solution. 

Senator Ho.tzianp. You didn’t state whether you were appearing 
independently or for some organization. 

Mr. Duncan. I am appearing independently. I have been working 
this over in my mind and have discussed it among my farmer friends. 
I was born in Cavalier County 48 years ago. My parents were pioneers 
there. This thing has been bothering me for years, so that is the rea- 
son that I put it in writing and submitted it to Senator Young, and he 
asked me to come down. I have come on my own expense. I am rep- 
resenting no one, only I hope that I am representing the farmers of 
North Dakota. 

Senator Hotuanp. You are very welcome as a witness, and we ap- 
preciate your coming and your testimony. 

Do either of you gentlemen have questions of the witness ? 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, we want to thank you for staying 
here and listening to us. You have been in no hurry at all. You have 
given usall the time we wanted. 

Senator Hotuanp. May I say that no one has been kinder to me than 
the two Senators from North Dakota. Besides that, I know this is‘a 
national problem of great importance. I hope the committee will be 
able to contribute something by way of helpful solution. 


Senator Young. I think, Mr. Chairman, these witnesses point up 
something very significant. The wheat producers are thinking about a 
different approach. I think you will find that among most of the wheat 
farmers. That is why I am very happy to have them appear here. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we would have the technical people in 
the Department of Agriculture go over their proposals and give the 
committee the benefit of their thinking, ph ta as to the feasi- 

s 


bility or how we could work out some of their proposals here. 

Senator Hotzanp. Wecan certainly have them at any time 

Senator Youne. Could we send the proposals over and have them 
comment on them ? 

Senator Hoxtuanp. As I recall, the Department of Agriculture sent 
over in the alternative, proposals following the two methods of ap- 
proach that had been suggested. I assume that they are ready to dis- 
cuss this in detail, either or both of those alternative proposals. Let 
me ask the staff of the committee if there has been any contact with 
the Department along that line? 

(At this time there was off-the-record discussion. ) 

Senator Hotianp. I suggest then that we furnish the Department 
of Agriculture with a transcript as soon as it is available and ask 
them to examine it and advise us concerning their reaction to these two 
proposals, so that they can be heard by the committee at the earliest 
possible date. 

Senator Youne. I think they could send it over in writing, too, if 
they wanted to. 

ene Hoiianb. Yes. Do you have any further suggestions on 
that ¢ 
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Senator Youne. No. 

Senator Hottanp. We will do that immediately. Furnish them 
with the first copy of the transcript. 

Now, Senator Young, if there is anything you want done along that 
line, you may state it in the record, and it may be done. If you think 
of anything further, we can have it done. 

We will adjourn until 2:0’clock this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Senator Ho.ianp (presiding). The subcommittee will please come 
to order. 

Mr. Newsom, I believe you are the next witness and the only one 
that I see here on the witness list. Have a seat, sir. 

Mr. Newsom. All right, sir. May I ask if Mr. Parker can come 
up to sit with me? 

Senator HoLianp. Yes, sir. 

You may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Newsom. I think, Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable with you, 
I probably will conserve time and make the most of the opportunity if 
I just simply read the statement. 

Senator Hottanp. All right; go right ahead. 


STATEMENTS OF HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, MASTER, AND JOSEPH 0. 
PARKER, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT, NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Newsom. We appreciate the opportunity of presenting to this 
committee the views of the National Grange with respect to wheat and 
our recommendations for long-needed legislation dealing with this 
subject. 

First, we would like to take a moment to commend this committee for 
its- continued efferts to improve the wheat program and for your 
willingness to examine all suggestions which may benefit wheat- 
growers and the Nation. We in the Grange recognize and appre- 
ciate the efforts you are making to enact constructive legislation and 
we want to assure you of our willingness to work with the committee 
in any way we can be helpful in your attempt to develop a workable 
wheat program. 

We are especially grateful that this committee is giving attention 
specifically to wheat. In the Grange we take the position that there 
is no single “farm problem” that can be dealt with by some single 
sweeping program or formula—such as “simply lowering price sup- 
port,” which fails to take account of the different production, market- 
ing, and end-use characteristics of the different commodities. Agri- 
culture is faced with a multitude of separate problems which are more 
often diverse than similar. There are wide variations in capital in- 
vestment requirements. There are marketing differences. There are 
differences in market demand and market opportunities—these and 
the many other differences require different remedies or action for 
their solution. This does not mean that we need not guard against 
programs which would benefit one commodity at the expense of an- 
other or that there should not be balance and coordination between 
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programs. We should also make certain that individual opportunity 
and initiative will be enhanced rather than diminished. This is why 
we believe it necessary to develop programs designed to meet the 
problems and to fit the needs of individaal commodities. 

In the efforts of all of us who are interested in obtaining for agri- 
culture and for farmers an income which bears a more equitable rela- 
tion to the income enjoyed by Americans engaged in other labor and 
production as well as in investment enterprise, we have too long placed 
our principal if not sole reliance on Government guarantees to buy 
whatever part of agriculture’s production the market will not absorb 
at or above a price fixed by the Government. To attempt solely or 
principally by such means to raise or protect income beviivie market 
disruption and, in some instances, even shrinkage of markets. On the 
other hand, to fix the price low enough to avoid all interference with 
market opportunity is to ignore the income problem. 

Price supports in the form of loans and purchases have a valid 
urpose, but to raise farm income over the long pull and to develop 
asically sound programs we must design measures that capitalize on 

uses and markets and which will provide returns that reflect the value 
of the commodity for such uses and markets. Agriculture must. be 
given the opportunity to obtain a fair price or income from primary 
uses to which a commodity may be put without, at the same time, 
destroying opportunity for developing and expanding other markets 
whether they be primary, secondary, or foreign. 

Without resorting to a mass of statistics, which I am sure has been 
presented to the committee, there can no longer be any serious doubt 
of the failure of the present wheat program to meet the needs of the 
wheatgrowers or of the Nation. It is outmoded, even though it has 
been patched like a quilt. It has lost direction and does not meet 
conditions as they exist today. It adversely affects producers of both 
wheat and corn as well as livestock producers. It restricts and de- 
stroys market opportunities, and it is incompatible with the goal of the 
eventual elimination of Government controls and increased reliance 
on individual initiative, judgment, and private enterprise. 

The program of the Department of Agriculture has been and con- 
tinues to be one predicated on the validity of the proposition that 
needed adjustment in supply can best be effectuated solely through a 
lowering of price and, with such a lowering of price, markets and 
producer income will be expanded. While this theory may have 
validity with respect to some commodities whose demand is responsive 
to price, it has little validity when applied to wheat. Nevertheless, 
under the present program the price of wheat has been flexed down- 
ward to 75 percent of parity. This has meant nothing but reduced 
income to wheat farmers. Consumption has not increased. New 
markets have not been established. Surpluses over and above domestic 
food requirements and subsidized export outlets continue to be un- 
loaded upon the Government for indefinite storage, spoilage, or even- 
tual disposition under some type of Government. program, which are 
often cataloged by our friends in the rest of the world as “dumping 
programs’ because the disposal price usually bears no relationship to 
the support price at which the Government acquires the product. 

The latest program presented by the Secretary of Agriculture offers 
nothing but a continuing lowering of prices and a further decline in 
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farm income. Under the current proposal of the Department, the 
price for all wheat would eventually fall to about the domestic feed 
grain price level. 

So long as we pursue the policy of fixing prices as we do under the 
present program for all wheat, we will be caught on the horns of a 
dilemma. We will either have to fix prices so high as to price wheat 
out of many of its natural markets, and make Government the market 
in order to obtain for producers some semblance of a fair price for 
wheat used for food, or we will have to fix prices low enough to permit 
entry of wheat into the feed and export markets of the world and 
permit wheat to move into food uses at feed-grain prices, thereby 
compelling farmers to sacrifice a fair return on that portion of the 
crop consumed domestically for food. 

For a number of years, the Grange has pointed out the shortcomings 
of the present program and of the rogram recommended by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In its stead, the Grange has advocated the 
adoption of the domestic parity plan. This plan was incorporated in 
the Agricultural Act of 1956, which was vetoed by the President. The 
mere fact that this program was contained in a bill which was vetoed 
should not deter this Congress from adopting it or some modification 
of it as the best basic solution to the problem of wheat that has yet 
been advocated. Certainly the current program of the Department 
has failed and its latest recommendations seem to offer no improve- 
ment. 

The basic problem of supporting wheat prices without sacrificin 
basic income protection or without sacrificing markets can be resolve 
by a method which (1) gives producers access to markets—feed, indus- 
trial, and export—where demand is more responsive to price; and (2) 
limits the parity-of-return objective to the market—domestic food 
market—in aa demand is not responsive to price. The only feasible 
Esaaraee we know of to accomplish these desirable objectives is the 

omestic parity plan. 

The essentials of the Grange domestic parity plan are: 

First. At the beginning of each alee year, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would determine the portion of the wheat crop which 
would go into consumption for human food. This amount, which for 
years has been a little less than 500 million bushels, would be the 
“domestic food quota.” This amount would then be allotted among 
wheat farmers of the Nation substantially on the same basis as acreage 
allotments are now made, except that in this case the acreage would 
translated into bushels and the share of each farm would be in bushels. 

Second. Each farmer would receive a certificate stating in bushels 
his share of the estimated domestic consumption of wheat for food. 

Third. This certificate would have a value in dollars and cents 
representing the difference between the average market price of wheat 
(as estimated in advance by the Secretary of Agriculture) and 100 
percent of parity. 

The marketing certificates would be negotiable drafts on the Com- 
modity Credit foaetan They could be issued to farmers ahead 
of harvesting time, thereby helping them to finance farm operations 
during the high expense season. ‘The certificates could also serve to 
some extent as insurance against low crop yields. 
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Fourth. The domestic parity plan would be self-financing. Each 
miller or processor of wheat into human food would have to purchase 
(from growers or from the Government) certificates covering the total 
amount of wheat he processed for domestic consumption as human 
food. It would not be necessary for farmers to deal directly with 
millers because the Commodity Credit Corporation would act as the 
clearinghouse. 

Fifth. The value of the certificate plus the price received in the 
marketplace would return to growers the sing vlenit of full parity on 
that portion of the crop consumed domestically as food. 

For the portion of the crop used for feed or export, growers would 
receive only whatever the wheat sold for in the marketplace, if there 
were no price support floor in effect. 

In other words, the role of prices in the open market would be a 
very important one. The function of price supports—to the extent 
that their continued use might be necessary—would be relegated to 
that of providing a floor under the market. 

Wheat producers would be able to compete in export trade on a 
quality basis under our program, without the need for Government 
subsidy. They would also have the opportunity of regaining a share 
of the domestic feed market particularly in the East and Far West— 
instead of selling the surpluses, produced over and above domestic 
food requirements, to the Government. There would be unrestricted 
movement of wheat, under free competitive conditions, at all stages 
of marketing from the farm level to the eventual processor or ex- 
porter. The costly marketing functions which the Government now 
performs in its large-scale wheat buying, storing, and two-price mer- 
chandising activities would be restored to the private trade. 

The new function of the Government would merely be to assist 
producers in operating a domestic marketing program for that portion 
of U.S. wheat production used domestically as food. To enable pro- 
ducers to obtain a parity return from the users of this wheat, instead 
of deriving it from the Federal Treasury, processors of wheat for 
domestic food use would be required—through the purchase of cer- 
tificates—to pay the equivalent of a parity price for such wheat. 

The domestic parity plan has frequently been referred to as the 
two-price program, or multiple price program. It has also been 
referred to as a three-price program. None of these is accurate, and 
reference to the program in such a manner has actually been the cause 
of some misunderstanding and confusion. Under the domestic parity 
plan there are not two prices. All wheat would be sold freely in the 
marketplace on the basis of quality, supply, and demand. Prices 
would be established by competition and not by Government edict. 

The domestic parity plan is a system of marketing designed to give 
producers a return equal to full parity for that portion of the crop 
consumed domestically for human food, and no more than the going 
free market price for the portion used for feed or export. 

In view of the huge surplus of wheat now on hand it would prob- 
ably be necessary, at present, to continue acreage controls and a loan 
program at a level which would prevent any possibility of wheat 
supplies depressing feed grain prices, or world wheat prices. Even 
if the loan level was established as low as 50 percent of parity, pro- 
ducers—by receiving a return equivalent to full parity on the wheat 
used domestically for food—would receive a total income about the 
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equivalent of that provided by support at 75 percent of parity under 
the current program. But the program would be on a much sounder 
basis and would be headed in the direction of progress instead of 
destruction. 

During the many months of analysis and discussion, a number of 
objections have been put forth against the domestic parity plan. In 
our opinion, these objections are either a result of misunderstanding 
or can be creditably answered by pertinent facts and analysis. A 
few are perhaps among the imponderables, which can rightly be as- 
certained only with trial and experience, but they should not be an 
obstacle to its adoption. No program, including the present program, 
which has been in operation for many years, is entirely free of some 
administrative problems which have to be resolved through trial and 
error. 

Some who have opposed the domestic parity plan have contended 
that the system of marketing involved in this plan represents, in ef- 
fect, a bread tax imposed upon domestic consumers for the benefit of 
another group in our economy—that is, wheat producers. 

Such contentions are not well founded and reflect, to say the least, 
a misconception of all Government price-support programs for agri- 
culture, as well as policies followed by both labor and industry. Re- 
gardless of whether wheat prices are supported at various levels for 
the entire crop as under present programs, or at parity for the domes- 
tic food potion of the crop as under the domestic parity plan, domestic 
consumers, if the price of the raw materials is significant in the end 
product, pay producers a higher price than they would have to pay 
under a system of completely free market prices. Under the present 
program, however, consumers not only pay the higher price resulting 
from the price-support program—but as taxpayers they also pay the 
subsidy required to move wheat into export channels. 

The Grange is unwilling to accept the proposition which is inherent 
in the program of the Department of Agriculture that producers of 
wheat must accept for wheat used domestically for food a return based 
on the lowest use value of wheat, namely, its value as feed or for ex- 
port. The effect of the Department’s position is to compel farmers 
to subsidize the wheat used for food by foregoing a fair return for 
such wheat in relation to the things that farmers buy. We do not be- 
lieve that American labor or American consumers can logically sup- 
port or will support the proposition that they, as consumers, should 
not pay a fair price for the labor and capital required to produce the 
wheat which they consume in the American market for food, whereas, 
they might be expected to object to a program which is designed to 
require them as taxpayers as a permanent program to pay substan- 
tial subsidies for wheat moving into feed or export channels. We 
do not believe we have any right to expect this of these Americans. 

The cost to the miller of the wheat equivalent of a loaf of bread is 
so small that the price of wheat is practically no factor in the price of 
bread. Historical analysis of variations in the price of wheat and 
the retail price of bread does not reveal any positive correlation. The 
Department of Agriculture, after conducting a study of marketing 
margins and costs for white bread, arrived at the conclusion that 
“whatever lies ahead for wheat prices, they will have little effect on 
bread prices.” This is a statement lifted directly from “Marketing 
and Transportation Situation.” 
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Senator Hortanp. The committee will recess until we can vote and 
get back. 

(Thereupon, at 2:25 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene at 
2:45 p.m. of the same day.) 

Senator Hottanp. The subcommittee will come to order. 

All right, Mr. Newsom. 

Mr. Newsom. The Department of Agriculture in a report to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry declared that wheat 

roducers who had been growing high quality milling wheat would 
likely consider as inequitable the apportionment of certificates to pro- 
ducers based on total production irrespective of the market outlet 
into which the wheat is moved. Such an argument largely stems 
from a misunderstanding of the provisions of the plan and the effect 
which its operation aa have on prices received by producers for the 
different classes and qualities of wheat. 

Although producers of all wheat and in all areas of production 
would receive the same proportional allotment of marketing certificates 
relative to their normal or allotted production, the per bushel value 
of the certificate is based on the average seasonal US. price received 
by producers for all wheat. Therefore, producers of quality wheat 
who are now receiving a premium in the market aahe be receiving 
certificates having a monetary value greater than the difference be- 
tween the actual market prices for such premium wheat and the parity 
price. Thus, producers of premium quality wheat would benefit by 
market premiums on all such wheat sold and not just on the amount 
covered by certificates. 

On the other hand, the poorer classes and qualities of wheat which 
are in surplus, and for which adequate domestic commercial outlets 
cannot be found, would be selling at varying discounts under average 
market prices. Producers of such wheat would, under the domestic 
parity plan, have to rely on export and feed market prices instead of 
being able to avail themselves, as under the present program, of price 
support at a level above market values by delivering their wheat to the 
Government in default of nonrecourse loans. 

These facts clearly illustrate the misconception inherent in com- 
ments coming from high official sources and others that the method 
of allotment of marketing certificates would be unfair to those farmers 
who produce wheat primarily for the domestic food market. More- 
over, it is difficult to see how in the world present acreage allotment 
and price-support programs can be considered by these critics as being 
equitable to such producers. Under the present method of apportion- 
ing acreage allotments and determining price supports, the needs and 
preferences of the market are almost completely ignored. Producers 
of low quality wheat fare almost as well as producers of high quality 
wheat. The programs now in effect leave the door open for the pro- 
duction of classes and qualities of wheat unwanted by mills and ex- 
porters, but operate to the disadvantage of producers of high quality 
wheat. 

Under domestic parity, however, the advantages accruing to wheat 
farmers would be in direct proportion to the quality of the wheat pro- 
duced and the extent to which it met the needs and preferences of 
domestic flour mills. Export prices and the amount of wheat to be 
exported would be determined by the forces of supply and demand. 
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In comparison with present procedures, the domestic parity plan 
would seem simon-pure and the “dumping” argument sheer prop- 
aganda. 

There are no valid reasons for believing that a domestic parity 
wheat program, restoring to U.S. wheat producers the freedom to 
— with other exporting countries in the world wheat market, 
would produce export selling practices which could be construed by 
other countries as export dumping and result in retaliatory measures 
and unfavorable international trade relations. On the contrary, there 
would be greater incentives to cooperate with other countries in sharing 
world wheat markets, under international agreements or otherwise, 
than exist under the present programs. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman and Senator Young, for you to take a 
look in the light of this statement at the schedule of support prices 
that are in operation in the other countries of the world. And I think 
you can visualize, if you will really understand the way that we be- 
lieve this program of ours can work, the opportunities over the period 
of — that could be made open to American wheat producers in the 
world. 

Senator Youna. I read those into the record the other day. In some 
20 different nations, the support prices in all but two are higher than 
in the United States. Those two are Canada and Australia. Canada 
has a subsidized freight rate, probably more helpful than a price 
support program. 

Mr. Newsom. I happen to be a member of the Canadian-American 
Relations Committee and this is one of our reports just recently pub- 
lished. I think the top figure there is Switzerland $4.27 a bushel or 
something like that. 

Our contention, Senator Holland, is that under a prolonged opera- 
tion of the program of the type that we visualize here we would, 
over a period of time, keep the economic pressures, so to speak, on 
these countries so that, eventually, they would recognize that they 
had better buy some of our $1.50 or $1.60 wheat, rather than to con- 
tinue to allocate their resources and productive efforts to $4.27 wheat 
or $3.40 wheat, whatever it is in France, for example. 

Senator Hotuanp. Let me ask you a question or two on that. I 
have before me the list of countries that has been placed in the record, 
as I understand it, showing the fixed or guaranteed price of wheat 
in terms of U.S. dollars per Teche in all of the wheat-producing coun- 
tries. And I note, as you have stated, that the price in Switzerland, 
for instance, is the highest, $4.26. Switzerland produces wheat for 
domestic consumption only, does it not? 

Mr. Newsom. Basically, that is right. 

Senator Hottanp. Is that same thing true of all of the others which 
have these high price supports ? 

Mr. Newsom. No, France in the last few years has become a wheat- 
— nation. 

enator Hotianp. Let us take them in turn as we come to them. 


Let us take those that are substantially above our price support which 
is stated as $2. Uruguay, $3.04. Is that exporting or domestic? 

Mr. Newsom. They export some, to Brazil and to Europe. 

Senator Hotianp. Argentina is a next-door neighbor which is a 
heavy exporter ; has a price support of only $1.34. 
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Senator Youne. How much? 

Senator Hotianp. $1.34. 

Senator Younc. What year is that for? 

Senator Hotitanp. The 1957 crop. That is the crop you are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is the last figure in this particular report. 

Senator Youne. Their price for 1958 was up sharply. I under- 
stand that is in the record. 

Senator Hotianp. According to this list—and I am simply reading 
from this list which is found at page 19 of the printed booklet, “Cana- 
da-U.S. Relations,” printed by Cenadinn-deoseionn Committee, of 
which I understand Mr. Newsom is a member. 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 

Senator Hoxxianp. I take it as an authoritative statement. It shows 
the prices for 2 years, 1956-57. I read the price in Argentina for 
1957 which is stated by this list at $1.34 per bushel and for 1956 it is 
$1.26 per bushel. 

Senator Youna. Now it is something over $2. 

Senator Hortanp. I questioned you about Uruguay and Argen- 
tina. They are adjoining. And the point I am trying to explore is 
whether or not the countries that have the highest price support may 
be in the shape that we are with reference to wool and sugar, coun- 
tries with deficit production and trying to increase production. I am 
not making that as a statement. I am trying to explore that. 

Mr. Newsom. There is basis for that assumption in some cases, al- 
though it does not apply across the board. 

The point that I was trying to make here, though, Mr. Chairman, 
is that if we could get into operation with a program like the one 
that we are talking about here, we would, over a period of time, cause 
the French and the Swiss eventually, perhaps, to start asking the 
question as to whether or not it is in their own national interest, assum- 
ing we can stay out of a wartime condition that generated the short- 
age of bread, things that they still remember, to use their resources to 

roduce wheat when they can purchase it much more advantageously 

rom the United States. We would, eventually, get into a position 
where they unquestionably would begin to question the wisdom of 
maintaining that kind of a protective wall around their market and 
that kind of a support level for their wheat producers. 

Senator Hotianp. That is quite understandable as an objective. 

I notice the next high one on the list is Turkey, at $3.89. Do they 
produce for export or only for domestic use ? 

Mr. Newsom. They are exporters. 

Senator Hottanp. You think they do have substantial exports? 

Mr. Newsom. I don’t recall how substantial they are. They are not 
one of the large exporters. 

Senator Youna. In some years a considerable amount and in some 
years they have to import. But they are exporters as a rule. 

Senator Horianp. Let us go on through the list. The next one 
that is above $3 is Italy, $3.03. They are traditionally short of wheat 
and have to import? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, but they also export at times. 

Senator Hotianp. And the next one that I see is Switzerland, which 
I mentioned first, at $4.26. Certainly, that is produced for domestic 
use. 
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The next one is Spain, $3.16. She produces, also, for domestic use 
only. ; 

Mr. Newsom. So far as I know they have not exported in recent 

years. 
" Senator Hotuanp. Without stating it as a conclusion, because I 
haven’t gone far enough, it would appear to me that there is some 
reason to believe from this list that the countries that have a high 
guaranteed price, a fixed price for the production of wheat, are coun- 
tries that are trying to increase their domestic production for domestic 
use. 

Mr. Newsom. Basically and to a large extent that is true. But that 
still does not rebut the position that I was trying to make here, that 
we need to put into operation, so far as the United States is concerned, 
a program that will cause this wheat to flow at a price level interna- 
tionally that bears a very close relationship to the price level that the 
producer receives. 

Senator Hottanp. I note here, for instance, by way of contrast, that 
in the United Kingdom, the 1957 guaranteed price is $2.14, whereas, 
in Canada, it is $1.45. With the close relations between them that 
seems odd. 

May [ ask you this—I have no information on it at all—I am asking 
for information—are there any of these countries that have a two- 
price system / 

Mr. Newsom. Well, I don’t know what you mean by a two-price 
system unless you mean one like ours. 

Senator Hotitanp. That is what I am thinking of, where one price 
is guaranteed for domestic production and another one guaranteed for 
exports. 

Mr. Newsom. As a matter of fact, practically all of them have a 
two-price system in terms of the kind of a system under which we are 
operating now. 

France, as I said, has in recent years become an exporting nation. 

In negotiations having to do with the International Wheat Agree- 
ment they no longer are found among the importing nations. They 
are an exporting nation now. They do it, obviously, from the figures 
right before you, on the basis of a substantially lower price for dis- 
posal for export than for their producers. 

Senator Hctianp. All right, sir, proceed. 

Mr. Newsom. Under our present Government-subsidized two-price 
marketing system, the extent of subsidization of export sales is en- 
tirely a matter of administrative policy and I think this is an im- 
portant factor, producers derive the greatest benefits from the lowest 
export prices established by the Government. Wheat producers suffer 
no losses from a program of export dumping when public funds are 
appropriated for the purpose of making U.S. wheat competitive in 
export trade—a policy to which our Government must inevitably re- 
sort, under the operation of the present price-support program. — 

Under the domestic parity program, however, export dumping 
would be minimized or eventually eliminated, since little or no public 
funds would be used for subsidizing exports. Producers, instead of 
deriving the greatest benefits from the lowest export prices as under 
present programs, would suffer the greatest losses under such 
conditions. 
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The allegation that the domestic parity program would lead to ex- 
eee saree, and thereby damage our international trade relations, 

as frequently been resorted to by opponents of the program. On 
occasion, there has been an implication that the State Department 
opposed the domestic parity program because of the international re- 
actions it might prompt. 

I have had several personal conversations with our friends among 
the Canadian wheat producers and among other farm organization 
representatives in the International Federation of Farm Organi- 
zations. 

And I think the delegate from India in his conversation with Sec- 
retary Benson at Purdue in May of 2 years ago put his finger on a 
fundamental fact that we, as Americans, should not forget, nor should 
we lose sight of. 

Secretary Benson was out there. And in effect he was trying to 
defend Public Law 480 and its operations. 

And this Indian said, “But where is your sense of propriety, Mr. 
Secretary? I am representing a nation that you people consider a 
socialistic sort of nation. You say you want only to acquire a fair 
share of the world’s markets for American wheatgrowers. What 
business do you have as an exponent of a very capitalistic Nation talk- 
ing about Government determining a fair share of the world’s market 
for any nation’s wheatgrowers?” 

So this is the kind of a jam we have ourselves in, under the present 
circumstances. 

To quote another one of our international friends, a western 
Canadian wheat farmer said, “Why in the world you haven’t been 
able to get your kind of a concept into operation, I will never know. 
I am willing to compete with American wheat farmers or wheat 
farmers in any other portion of the world, but you have no right to 
expect me, as an individual Canadian wheat farmer, to compete with 
the protective or the collective might of the American taxpayers as 
represented through the Treasury, as I will be having to do under 
the present circumstances.” 

You haven’t heard enough of this story, Senator, as to the implica- 
tions of the present program as compared to what we are proposing. 

In this connection I would like to call your attention to a letter 
addressed to Senator Thye on March 31, 1954, from Mr. Thruston B. 
Morton, then Assistant Secretary of State. This letter was printed 
in the Congressional Record of April 1, 1954 (p. A2499). 

Responding to a magazine editorial charge that the State Depart- 
ment had objections to the two-price system—I don’t like the term 
applied to our program, never have—Mr. Morton wrote: 

“As a matter of fact, representatives of the Department of State 
informed representatives of the Department of Agriculture during 
interagency discussion of two-price systems that export sales under 
a properly drawn two-price system could be defended as not con- 
stituting dumping. TJ'hey said that such a system would be less ob- 
jectionable than the present price-support program when viewed solely 
as to its effects on our foreign relations.” 

And we have, incidentally, supplied the emphasis here. 

Perhaps the principal voice raised against domestic parity for 
wheat has been that of so-called corn spokesmen. They express a fear 
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that corn and other feed producers would be hard hit by feed wheat. 
Such fears do not seem well founded because all evidence points to the 
fact that any increased acreages of wheat would reduce rather than 
increase the total supply of feed grains. I am, as you know, basically 
a corn producer and I know that. The fact is that an acre of wheat- 
land in the principal wheat-producing areas produces less feed when 
it is planted to wheat than it does when it is planted to corn, barley, 
oats, or grain sorghums. 

Senator Youna. The average yield of corn in the commercial corn 
States was 48 bushels to the acre and the average yield of wheat last 
year, the best we had, was about 27. 

Mr. Newsom. That is true. But even when we might assume that 
corn acreage was relatively stabilized—and it isn’t this year—we have 
numerous reports indicating that the corn people are running out of 
seed. Seed corn sales are as much as 16 to 24 percent in different areas 
above last year. So these figures would not, particularly, apply in 
terms of corn production compared to wheat. But in terms of the 
other feed grain production we have seen indications that you will get 
anywhere from 0.6 to 0.8 as much feed value from wheat production as 
you will from these other feed grains. But this isa point that we make 
not because it is a part of our program, but you need to take this one 
into account to the extent that our information is accurate. 

Senator Hotitanp. This is the way you answer criticism which is 
made against your program ? 

Mr. Newsom. This is one of the ways that we answer it. 

The present corn and feed grain problem has in fact been aggra- 


vated by the preduction of feed grains on acreage formerly seeded 
to wheat. More feed is being produced from this diverted acreage, 
under the current wheat control program, than would be grown if 
such acreage were seeded to wheat—even if all such wheat went into 
feed uses. 

Further protection to corn and feed grain Eeernns is afforded by 


the authority which would be given to the Secretary to establish a 
support-price plan on wheat in line with price supports on corn 
and feed grains, world wheat prices, and international commitments, 
thus preventing any possibility of a price disparity which would ad- 
versely affect corn or other feed grains. Here I would like to pause 
long enough to say, Mr. Chairman, and Senator Young, that we have 
actually seen the necessity or compulsion for a maintenance of a sup- 
port level under the present terms of support completely reversed in 
the last year or two. 

The original purpose of the support level even in wheat was to do 
something constructive for the income of wheat producers. 

Now, the reason that we must hold on to it is that we must protect 
ourselves from the responsibility for destroying world wheat prices, 
and destroying the value of my product as a corn producer. 

I mean people that talk about throwing the whole support program 
out, haven’t thought it through. With no price-support program in 
effect, the Government could unload its wheat at 5 percent above the 
support level. And 5 percent above zero is pretty low. So we just 
cannot even think of that. 

I am saying that the role of the support price itself now is com- 
pletely different than what it has ever been prior to this time. And 
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we need to understand that as we consider the necessity of changing 
this program. And it must be changed. 

Furthermore, this support floor undoubtedly would have to be fixed 
at or near the world wheat price which is well above the corn support 
level. Thus, the greatest amounts of wheat fed would be in eastern 
and western regions where little corn is.produced and where the 
freight costs to move corn from the Midwest would make it feasible 
to feed wheat produced in such areas 

Although I have outlined the bande principles of the Grange do- 
mestic parity plan, this does not mean that we are not in agreement 
with the efforts of the National Association of Wheat Growers to 
make certain changes or adaptations which are designed to meet 
changed conditions, and, in particular, the lower level ‘of feed grain 
prices generally. We have and are continuing to work with the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers in an effort to evolve the best 
possible program. The principal differences between the basic Grange 
domestic parity plan and the program as revised by the National As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers are as follows: 

(1) The program of the Wheat Growers would provide asa regular 
part of the program price support only for the quantity of wheat 
required for domestic food and for export, less 75 million bushels, at 
65 percent of parity. The remainder of the production would re- 
ceive no price support and could only lawfully be marketed for use 
ultimately as feed. Under the basic Grange plan direct price support 
at or near world market levels will be discretionary with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture after taking into consideration certain specified 
criteria and would apply to all wheat produced within the allotted 
acreage. 

Let me pause long enough to say that we, as I have attempted to 
say here—but as I look at it now I am not sure that I have said it 
clearly—we are a little apprehensive about a legislative determination 
that this support level must be at 65 percent of parity. We can 
visualize the probability of the Canadian Wheat Board operating in 
some such manner as to make even that kind of a figure pretty restric- 
tive. And we prefer the kind of guides to the Sec retary that were 
embraced in, [ think, what was basically known in the Senate as the 
Carlson bill which became a part of the act of 1956. 

Senator Youne. The position of the Grange, as I see it, on mini- 
mum supports is that you would just as soon not have it. The only 
reason you are suggesting them is, No. 1, to protect other feed grain 
producers and to get away from objections of foreign producers like 
Canada, for instance. 

Mr. Newsom. I would not put either one of those ahead of the 
others. 

Let us say the reason we think we have to h: ave them is that your 
Government and mine, we have to keep it from going into the market 
too suddenly and destroying the market. We hope ‘that we can feed 
it out into the market over a period of time and get out of the situa- 
tion, instead of standing by and seeing it get worse and worse. That 
is the point. 

Senator Youne. I see; thank you. 

Mr. Newsom. But meanwhile we have to have some protection 
against its disruptive effect. 
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Senator Youne. And the protection is not so much for the wheat 
producer in this country as it is the protection of others. 

Mr. Newsom. No; that is what I was attempting to say a while 
ago. The role of price support as we have known it for these 25 
years, ever since World War I, virtually, has now changed, insofar 
as wheat is concerned. It isn’t that we need this kind of price support 
now for wheat producers. It cannot do anything for wheat producers. 
We need it for other reasons. 

(2) Under the Wheat Growers program there would be no acreage 
allotments or limitations on plantings, except the requirement that 
an acreage equivalent to 20 percent of the base wheat acreage of the 
farm be placed in the soil bank as a condition to program participa- 
tion. Under the basic Grange domestic parity plan, it is contemplated 
that acreage allotments would be continued through a transition period 
until such time as the heavy stocks of wheat were reduced to more 
workable levels. A proposal to bring about a reduction of the total 
acreage in cultivation, however, has merit as the total agricultural 
plant, at present, is too large for current requirements. The Grange 
would look with favor upon a program to induce more acreage now In 
wheat and feed grains to be taken out of production and put into a 
soil bank or soil-conserving use until such time as surplus supplies of 
wheat, corn, and other feed grains could be reduced. In many areas 
it would be better to permit acreage to be used for forage and thereby 
permit better balanced farming operations than to force it completely 
out of use. 

I am thinking of areas where wheat is basically the most economical 
feed available under conditions that we visualize here and where, 
in turn, they would need the roughage that might come from their 
acreage rather than to insist that it go into the soil bank and pay 
them for it. And in this circumstance, of course, we would not propose 
that they have any payments at all on that acreage from which they 
are going to get the roughage. 

Senator HoLtaNnp. Will you permit a question there? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotnanp. Are you talking about wheat acreage then ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Senator Hotuanp. The word “wheat” should be inserted between 
the words “permit” and “acreage,” should it not? 

Mr. Newsom. We do have the reference up in line 3 of that to wheat 
acreage. I suspect it should be carried down there. I think we 
thought by inference it would. 

Senator Hotianp. Should we put that between “permit” and 
“acreage” ? 

Mr. Newsom. This is the base wheat. acreage that we are talking 
about as we have indicated in the third line of that paragraph. 

Senator Hotianp. You are talking about the use of actual planted 
wheat acreage for forage use, aren’t you? 

Mr. Newsom. No,no. The use of this 20 percent applies to the base 
wheat acreage. We are proposing 

Senator HotiaAnp. What kind of forage? 

Mr. Newron. In some areas, in some cases, they would even mow 
the wheat at the right time for roughage. 

Senator HotnaNnp. That is what I thought you were talking about 
a while ago. 
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Mr. Newsom. Yes. But I confess that I am not intimately enough 
acquainted with the wheat operation in Whitman County, Wash., for 
example—I mention that because it is the largest producing wheat 
county in the country, as I understand it—to know exactly what they 
do have in mind. But their plea is that if we go this route the 
producers should be given the option of taking the soil bank payment 
and harvesting nothing off of that acreage, or pees utilizing the 
acreage to produce hay or roughage and not take the soil-bank payment. 
And we think that this is a sound thing. 

Senator Young. I think that is a pretty good arrangement for 
many areas. I had never thought of it in just that way. 

Mr. Newsom. It will make the use of that wheat for feed a little 
bit more probable. 

Senator Hottanp. I am still right in my contention that what you 
are thinking about is using this diverted acreage equal to a certain 
proportion of the basic wheat acreage for wheat forage, to be planted 
as a wheatfield, but be plowed and used for forage rather than to enter 
into customary wheat production. 

Mr. Newsom. I think I would have to think that one over before I 
would be willing to subscribe to that. I would need to talk it over. 
Actually, our wheat producers in those areas have never made 
exactly that proposal. I doubt if they have that one in mind. I 
think my own illustration a moment ago was not a good one. 

Senator Hottanp. Then what you mean, really, is to have a choice 
in the case of each grower, each producer, either to put the required 
percentage of his farmland, which must be retired, into the soil bank 
or to use it for the production of forage. But you don’t have in mind 
the planting of wheat and the use of the wheat as forage. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Senator Hotianp. All right. 

Mr. Newsom. Under such circumstances, however, no soil-bank pay- 
ments would be involved. 

If a few questions which we have in mind were resolved to the 
satisfaction of the committee the Grange could give its full support 
to the domestic parity plan as modified by the National Association 
of Wheat Growers’ recommendations. The main question which we 
have has to do with the workability of that part of the wheatgrow- 
ers’ program which would permit all feed grain (wheat produced in 
excess of the food and export quota) to enter the marketplace freely 
without restriction, except for ultimate use as feed. We doubt 
whether such wheat could be policed if it were allowed to fan out 
freely throughout the marketing system. The incentive for such 
wheat to find its way into export and food uses would be so difficult 
to police as to endanger the entire program, unless it is closely con- 
trolled from the beginning. We would suggest, therefore, that the 
wheatgrowers’ proposal could be improved if it were modified to 

lace definite restrictions upon the marketing of feed wheat from its 
inception at the farm to insure its use only as feed and to prevent its 
diffusion completely throughout the marketing system. This objec- 
tive could be accomplished, we believe, by permitting such excess of 
feed wheat to be fed only on the farm where it is produced or to be 
sold under regulations which would permit it to go only to the farm- 
oa feeding on their farms or to feed processors for mixing into 
eed. 
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The second point concerning which we have doubts is whether we 
should attempt abruptly to remove all acreage allotments or limita- 
tions upon production and place sole reliance upon the requirements 
that 20 percent of the base acreage (which need not necessarily be 
wheat acreage) be placed in the soil bank. It seems to us that it 
will be necessary to continue acreage allotments or some limitations 
on planting until such time as the heavy surplus supplies on hand 
have been reduced and sufficient experience gained to see whether the 
complete removal of acreage limitations is possible. 

The third question which we have has to do with the fixing of the 
level of support by law specifically at 65 percent of parity, or whether 
the Secretary of Agriculture should have some authority to fix the 
level of support in the light of future international commitments and 
world market prices. We recognize the fears and the basis of the 
fears that appear in the minds of many farmers and many Members 
of Congress concerning the delegation of any discretion to any Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish the level of support. We believe, 
however, that flexibility is desirable in determining what is in effect 
the export price in order that U.S. wheat will not be excluded from 
world markets and in order to afford the opportunity to work out. co- 
ordinated programs with other exporting countries as well as to meet 
any proper international commitments. We believe that appropriate 
sienna could be specified which would confine the Secretary’s dis- 
cretion to the policies specified by the Congress and which would as- 
sure the maintenance of a fair share of the world market for U.S. 
wheat and which would, as far as practicable, keep wheat marketing 
in private trade channels. 

We are certain that the questions which we have raised can be 
satisfactorily resolved and that the domestic parity program as pro- 
posed by the Grange or as modified by the National Wheat Growers 
Association will provide the best possible program for wheat. 

We want to express our appreciation for your cooperation and we 
will endeavor to assist the committee in any way we can in developing 
a bill and securing its enactment into law in this session of the 
Congress. 

May I just say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that I earnestly hope 
that some definite action will be taken in this Congress. I think we 
have delayed entirely too long. I still believe, even though it is an 
academic qeustion, that if we could have done this program as we 
came out of the Korean effort, when we first really tried vigorously 
to do it, we could have avoided a lot of difficulty. 

I recognize, and I think we have given you some indication, that 
we recognize the difficulty of.any kind of a program under present 
circumstances, but my plea is do not make us wait longer because I 
think it will get worse the longer we wait to make a basic change. 

Senator Hotianp. Are you working toward a new program to be 
enacted before May 15? 

Mr. Newsom. That is what we earnestly hope can be done. 

Senator, Hottanp. You have just said “this session.” I wanted to 
make it clear as to whether you had a time limitation. 

Mr. Newsom. We do have. We want to beat that referendum date. 

Senator Houzanp. I think that is clear. Senator Seam 

Senator Youna. I have one question on page 5, the top of the page, 
where you say “Second: Each farmer would receive a certificate stat- 
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ing in bushels his share of the estimated domestic consumption of 
wheat for food.” 

How would you allocate or how would you make this allocation to 
the individual farmers—on the basis of his acreage allotment in the 
past ? 

Mr. Newsom. You are better qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, you would just take the basic acreage allotment 
and give him the number of bushels that your 500 million bushels 
domestic consumption bore to the total wheat to be produced from 
that acreage. 

Senator Young. You would give him how much? 

Mr. Parker. Roughly 50 percent, or 40 percent, something like that. 

Senator Youne. In making an allocation to the individual farmer, 
would you base it on his actual production per acre over a period of 
years or the county average, or what ? 

Mr. Parker. You would have to take the acreage and apply the 
yield factor that was applicable to the particular county or area unless 
you had accurate figures at the farm level. 

Mr. Newsom. Let me try this. Take my own Indiana farm as an 
illustration. Let us assume for the sake of easy arithmetic that my 
wheat acreage allotment is 50 acres. That is pretty close to what it 
actually is. 

Let us assume the records in the county office indicate that my long- 
term wheat average yield is about 19 bushels. Let us say 20. 

Senator Young. Individual yield? 

Mr. Newsom. My individual yield. 

Senator Youne. Based on what the county ASC gives you or what 
you actually produced ? 

Mr. Newsom. This is the sheet that I got not long ago from my 
county office, using approximately these figures. 

Senator Hotxianp. Is it your understanding there are individual 
farm sheets for each farm? 

Mr. Newsom. Absolutely, there have been for each years. 

Senator Youne. The big trouble with that is this, I don’t know what 
your practice is in Indiana, but I know in North Dakota, if a county 
average yield is 20 bushels to the acre, the county ACC, in establishing 
the y ield to the various farmers , does not vary the yield very much. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Senator Younc. They don’t vary the yield per farmer far from the 
aoe average. 

Mr. Newsom. As a matter of fact, this was a form letter that came 
to me with this information, apologizing for the low yield, explaining 
that it was necessary to establish this yield on the basis of the figures 
that had come from the Indianapolis office. 

Senator Younc. Couldn’t you then, as you moved ahead, take the 
actual yield per farm? And that would be much more accurate and 
fair, would it not ? 

Mr. Newsom. Well, I think that is possible. But let me just tell 
you, in my opinion, you are putting too much emphasis on this factor. 
It is important because it determines the number of bushels for which 
the individual is going to get a certificate. But the biggest source of 
his income is the market price of his wheat. The certificate value will 
be the increment to the income that he gets from the production and 
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sale of his total wheat. And the certificates will be available on the 
basis of the equivalent of 500 million bushels nationally. And under 
present circumstances that will be a little less than half of my produc- 
tion. 

Senator Youna. In this case the allotment would not be for the 
basis of how much he could produce, but it would be the basis for his 
payment. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. That is right. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

Senator Honianp. Is this the point that you are getting at, Senator 
Young, unless you have the actual figures of production for each farm, 
that the program here will prove more beneficial to the poor farmer 
and the producer who has a low record than it will be to the producer 
who has a good crop record ? 

Senator Youne. So far as payment is concerned, the farmer who 
actually have lower per acre yield would, probably, get a break in the 
payments. 

Mr. Newsom. Maybe I don’t understand the point. 

Senator Hotianp. If I have understood your testimony and the 
comments made by Senator Young, it would indicate that there are 
no accurate and dependable figures kept showing the actual produc- 
tion on the farms. And that the statement given you for your farm, 
which you say they apologized for, simply recognized the fact that 
you had a superior farm and put your production a little above the 
average—2 or 3 bushels above the average—and put the production, 
correspondingly, of farms known to be poor, or producers who were 
known not to be good farmers, a little bit below the average. There 
is the actual disparity between the good producer, yourself, and me 
if I were producing, because I am a “notor iously poor green thumber. 
It would be a great deal in my favor and against you. Because if I 
was producing “only 10 bushels to the acre, actually, and got a certifi- 

cate for 18 bushels and you were producing 27 and got a certificate 
for 22, do you not see that you are helping to keep | me in business 
and I am being paid under the certificates which are equivalent to 
money, disproportionately to my actual merit. 

Mr. Newsom. I don’t concede that the records in the county offices 
are that bad. 

As a matter of fact, the point of this chairman’s letter was, in his 
opinion, at least, and I think he is accurate, the average yield in 
Bartholomew County as a whole is higher than the apportionment 
that came down from the supreme level. And we were all having to 
accept a record that indicates a lower yield than we have actually 
harvested. 

I don’t know the background to it. I don’t believe there is the dis- 
parity in it that you are . talking about. And furthermore, whatever 
disparity there is in it would be much lessened under our program 
than the disparity that exists under the present program, We are 
having to start from where we are and not from some idealization. 

Senator Hornanp. The reason that I was exploring the point was 
because it appeared to me, from what you stated, that your actual 
figures were neither not available or were not given. The history of 
your production is not the actual history but is the best they can ap- 
proximate without making too much difference between you and the 
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farmers who are less productive and is based primarily on the average 
yields for the county. That would seem to favor the poorer 
producers. 

Mr. Newsom. That may be a more valid assumption than I know. 

Senator Hotianp. I have no information about it at all. And my 
comment and my question and my concern is based solely on your 
statement, because I figured from your statement that the actual de- 
pendable production figures were not available as a matter of public 
record, 

Senator Youne. I think in my area the yields would vary much 
more per farm than they would in yours. When you get out in the 
summer fallow area it is easy for those farmers to average 20 to 25 
bushels per acre. Maybe the farms right along side of them that 
don’t summer fallow would not produce over half as much per acre 
over a period of years as those who summer fallow. 

Mr. Newsom. I have no way of knowing what the North Dakota 
records would indicate. I am inclined to think that the records in 
these offices are more reliable than the inferences here would indicate. 
I was under the impression that you have a much wider variation 
from year to year in yields there than otherwise. To the extent that 
there may be some inequities in the initial year’s certificates, our pro- 
gram would progressively over the years as these figures are adjusted 
conform with production records, as we proceed to respond to the 
influence of price and demand here, and thereby get an adjustment 
in the direction of a normal wheat production pattern for this 
country, and we will eliminate these inequities over a period of years; 
in other words, this is a progressive sort of a program. You cannot 
jump from a mess like we are in into some stabilization; or at least, 
we don’t know how to do it. We have got to evolve a program that 
will permit us to work our way intoa balanced structure. 

Senator Hottanp. What do you think, Senator Young, about re- 
qussting the Department to advise us, first, as to how detailed the 

SC records are in the wheat-producing counties with reference to 
the accurate reflection of actual production on the various farms in 
the county. 

And, second, as to whether or not the 15-acre-and-under farm has 
been reflected accurately. We ought to know that, because as I under- 
stand your program it will apply to all. 

Mr. Newsom, Exactly fight. 

Senator Hotianp. I can see much less reason under the current 
practices of maintaining any accurate records on the 15-acre farm and 
under, than I can on the other farms. 

It would appear to me that it is the probability that the records on 
those small farms, which in the aggregate make up, as I understand, 
about a third of the total production now—anyway, a very large per- 
centage of it—would be inaccurate and completely undependable. 

Would it occur to you that that would be useful information ? 

Senator Young. I think it would be. 

Mr. Newsom. Indeed. 

Senator Hotianp. Let us ask the Secretary’s office to produce that. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


FarM WHEAT Data AVAILABLE IN THE County ASC OFFICE 


County offices have no data on production of wheat on any farm for any year, 
except those few farms on which the acreage seeded to wheat was in excess of 
the allotment, and the producer proved his production in order to reduce the 
amount of the computed penalty. Out of the approximately 1,800,000 wheat 
farms in 1958, only about 3,000 farms fall in this category. 

County offices do have rather complete records on the acreage seeded to 
wheat on each farm. For the 1952 and 1953 crop years, producers reported their 
seeded acres. For 1954 and subsequent crop years, the county office has actual 
measured acres on all farms growing 10 acres or more of wheat. On all farms 
growing less than 10 acres, the producer reported his acreage to the county office, 
unless the producer was interested in price support in which case the acreage 
on the farm was actually measured. 


Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Newsom. I would like to point out that under the domestic 
parity plan as it was incorporated in the measure which passed both 
the Senate and the House in 1956, the domestic food quota would be 
apportioned to the farm on the same basis as the acreage allotment 
is established for each farm under the present law. The domestic 
food quota would be apportioned to States, counties, and farms on the 
same basis as acreage allotments are established for States, counties, 
or farms. The normal yield of wheat for farms would be used just 
as it is now in arriving at acreage allotments. Thank you. 

Senator Hotitanp. The meeting is closed subject to call of the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 3:40 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, subject. to 
call of the Chair.) 


(Additional statement filed for the record is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY JAMES FE. SKIDMORE, CHAIRMAN, GRAIN COMMITTEE, NATIONAL 
Sorr WHEAT MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Soft wheat is grown generally in the area east of the Missouri-Mississippi 
River and in Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana. Flour made from it fills a 
well-defined need and there is no satisfactory substitute. 

Soft wheat is grown on many small farms, mostly in small plots. About 63 
percent of the wheat farms of the country are located in the Soft wheat area 
and well over 60 percent of the Soft wheat crop is grown on farms with allot- 
ments of 15 acres or less. These farmers need to raise wheat for crop rotation 
and for an important cash crop. 

Soft wheat has not contributed to our overall wheat surplus. Rather, pro- 
duction and usage are closely in balance and as recently as the last months 
of the 1957-58 crop year we actually experienced a shortage of Soft wheat. 
The Soft Red wheat crop for 1958 was estimated at 197 million bushels and 
the total supply for the year 1958-59 at 203 million. Nearly all of this will 
be used, domestically and in exports, leaving a carryover of but 16 million, 
or only about 1 month’s average usage. 

We will need a continued annual production of at least 180 to 190 million 
bushels of Soft Red wheat, most of which must come from small farm units 
in the Soft wheat area. It is essential, therefore, that this type of production 
not be further restricted. Presently the exemption from marketing quotas 
of farms with allotments of 15 acres or less enables us to produce enough 
Soft wheat for our needs, but even so, we have not been able to accumulate 
an adequate annual carryover. New wheat legislation should certainly con- 
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tinue this exemption or provide in some other manner an adequate acreage 
allotment for small wheat farms in order to assure enough Soft wheat produc- 


tion to fill our proven requirements. 
The charts on the following 2 pages show graphically some aspects of the 


Soft wheat position. 


SOFT WHEAT IS RAISED ON MORE FARMS 
(Table I) 


SOFT WHEAT IS RAISED ON SMALL FARMS 
(Table II) 
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SOFT WHEAT IS RAISED FOR USE (I) 


(Table ITI) 


PERCENT OF PRODUCTION 
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SOFT WHEAT IS RAISED FOR USE (II) 
(Table IV) 
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The National Soft Wheat Millers’ Association is a trade association of the 
Soft wheat milling industry, with headquarters in Chicago, Ill, and having 
120 members located in the States east of the Missouri-Mississippi River. 
Members of the association represent approximately 70 percent of the commercial 
Soft wheat milling capacity in this area. 

The purpose of this statement is to present to the committee information 
on Soft wheat production, supplies, and usage which the National Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association strongly feels should be considered in the drafting of any 
new legislation affecting wheat. 

Flour made from Soft wheat is used both in the home and in commercial 
bakeries. It is particularly suitable for use in chemically leavened (as opposed 
to yeast leavened) products, such as cakes, crackers, biscuits, cookies, pastries, 
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and doughnuts. Long experience has proved that only Soft wheat flour pro- 
duces these baked goods in commercially acceptable form and it is thus essential 
that our wheat production include an adequate supply of Soft wheat. 

Soft wheat is of two types—Soft Red and Soft White. At least some Soft 
Red wheat is grown in all States east of the Missouri-Mississippi River, the 
10 principal producers in 1958 being Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, North Carolina, Michigan, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Eastern 
production of Soft White wheat is practically restricted to Michigan and New 
York. 

Historically the production of Soft wheat in the eastern part of the United 
States has been concentrated in the above-mentioned States. While over a 
period of years other varieties have developed a foothold in limited sections 
of this area; for example, north-central and northwest Indiana, and through- 
out much of Missouri a decade ago, wheat production has generally adhered 
to the pure Soft wheat types and has veered back to that following each 
of these unfortunate invasions of other varieties. It would seem reasonable, 
therefore, to assume that the maintenance of Soft wheat production in this 
area represents proof by action that Soft wheats are best suited to the climatic 
conditions of this area and that the demand for wheats containing the qualities 
inherent in the Soft wheat varieties have made continuing outlets available 
to wheat producers in this Soft wheat area. 

For some purposes flours made from Red and White wheats may be used inter- 
changeably, although it is necessary to make considerable adjustment in recipes 
and formulas. Normally, Soft White wheat flour is used primarily for cookies, 
pastries, and similar products where its characteristically low protein and low 
viscosity are especially valuable. Soft Red wheat is more widely used and it is 
with this type that this statement is primarily concerned. 

In order to include all of the States in which substantial quantities of Soft 
Red wheat are grown, it is necessary to consider the producing area as the terri- 
tory east of the Missouri-Mississippi River plus the States of Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. For purposes of simplification, this general territory will he 
referred to as the Soft wheat area in the following discussion, although both 
Illinois and Missouri produce considerable Hard Winter wheat and Wisconsin’s 
limited production is mostly Spring wheat. Michigan and New York, as noted 
earlier, are primarily White wheat States. 

That wheat production has proved to be an important source of revenve to a 
very large number of farmers throughout this Soft wheat area is graphically 
evidenced by the fact that statistics point to the assumption that production of 
wheat on small-unit farms has grown during recent years. In treble I it is noted 
that out of a total of 1,718,215 farms in the United States raising wheat. 63 per- 
cent, or 1,078,543 farms, were located in the Soft wheat area embraced in the 
States listed in table III. In other words, 63 percent of the total farms in the 
United States, representing production of wheat, were located in the Soft wheat 
area and were presumably producers of Soft wheat, compared to the wheat 
farms in the Hard wheat area representing but 23 percent of the total, in the 
Spring wheat area 10 percent of the total and in the western White wheat area 
but 4 percent of the total. Obviously, any change in legislation which seriously 
reduces or changes the right of the small unit farmer to continue production of 
wheat on the level of his current or recent practices, will seriously affect the 
farmers on the Soft wheat area, numerically the majority of the wheat farmers 
in the United States. 

It has been inferred that production costwise and performancewise on these 
small units represented marginal or high-cost farming. Study belies this as- 
sumption. Some of the highest yields in bushels per acre in recent crops have 
been recorded from farms in the heart of this Soft wheat area, in which appar- 
ently over 60 percent of the total production has been raised on farm units of 
15 acres or less. (See table IT.) 

Recognizing further that wheat serves a valuable place in the regular crop 
rotation of farms in these areas, it is also questionable whether the actual out- 
of-pocket cost for the production of these small farming units can be extrava- 
gant or out of line when it is compared with the out-of-pocket cost of wheat 
farming in the western large farm areas. 

Whenever wheat stocks are discussed there seems to be an assumption that 
all wheat is in tremendous surplus in the United States. Actually this is not 
true of Soft wheat and it is particularly not true of Soft Red wheat. Indeed, 
not only is there no surplus of Soft Red wheat but on some occasions during 
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the past 2 years, an actual shortage has existed. In the closing months of the 
1957-58 crop year Officials of the Department of Agriculture recognized the 
seriousness of the supply situation and applied restrictions on Soft Red wheat 
exports under Public Law 480. Notwithstanding this, many Soft wheat mills 
early began to curtail operations and a number, having exhausted their sup 
plies, were forced to shut down until the new harvest. 

Proof of the actual shortage of Soft wheat supplies was further confirmed in 
the early months of this crop year by the urgent demand that prevailed for 
early run new wheat at extravagantly high prices compared to later values. 
This most unusual situation was caused solely by the fact that there was for 
practical purposes no carryover of Soft Red wheat from the 1957-58 crop and 
that there was a real shortage of this type wheat. 

In table IV we have set forth a comparison of the production, supplies, and 
earryover statistics based on U.S. Department of Agriculture records: (1) An 
average for the 10-year period from 1948 to 1957, (2) for the 1957 crop year, 
and (3) the projected estimate for the current 1958-59 crops. All of these are 
broken down by wheat classes. From these figures it can be noted that during 
the average 10-year period of 1948-57 the carry over of Soft Red wheat averaged 
only 28 million bushels as compared to the total for all wheat during this period 
of 679 million. The production of Soft wheat during this 10-year period aver- 
aged 17 percent of the total wheat production but the carryover of Soft wheat 
during this period averaged only 4 percent of the national carryover. In 1957 
the supply of Soft Red winter wheat for practical purposes was completely ab- 
sorbed in the fulfillment of domestic and export requirements for that year. At 
the end of 1957-58 crop year the USDA statistics indicate a carryover of but 
6 million bushels, which carryover represented only 3.6 percent of the total sup- 
ply that had been available during that crop year from current production and 
carryover from the previous year. Actually, this carryover of 6 million bushels 
represented less than 1 percent of the carryover of wheat of all types at the 
close of this crop year. 

There is no surplus of Soft wheat in the eastern part of the United States 
at the present time and any move stimulated by Government rules or regulations 
which results in either a substantial increase in the anticipated level of exports 
of Soft Red Winter wheat or a decrease in permissible acres for production can 
easily lead to serious danger to the commercial and private users of Soft wheat 
flours by creating an actual shortage of supplies for proven domestic needs and 
could, in effect, represent the development of shortage by legislation rather than 
a liquidation of surplus. 

Farmers in the Soft wheat area plant for two principal reasons: (1) To pro- 
vide one of the necessary elements in a regular crop rotation schedule, and (2) 
to provide a readily marketable cash crop. If the present general exemption 
from quota restrictions which is extended to small farms for a limited acreage 
is removed, the burden of the change will fall largely on farmers in the Soft 
wheat area, where production will be drastically reduced. These farmers repre- 
sent numerically the majority of the wheat farmers of our country and as their 
production is decreased, serious domage will be done to all elements comprising 
the Soft wheat flour industry—farmers, millers, consumers, and commercial 
processors of baked goods. The full significance of this becomes obvious when 
we recognize that in 1957 noncomplying farmers with allotments of 15 acres or 
less in the Soft wheat area produced 72 million bushels more wheat than would 
have been raised on their allotted acreage. Even if all this production were 
eliminated, there would be but little effect on the total wheat surplus because 
it represents such a small percentage of the total and actually, by type, is not 
a surplus and is in actual current demand. 

Historically, Soft wheat has always been grown to be used. For the 10-year 
period 1948-57 production of Soft Red wheat averaged 185 million bushels per 
year. During this same period domestic usage accounted for 141 million bushels 
and exports for an average of 45 million bushels. In other words, annual usage 
completely absorbed average annual production. Full significance of this close 
balance between requirements and production is indicated by the trend in recent 
years which saw annual carryover decline from the average level of 28 million 
bushels during the 10-year period 1948-57 to a low of 6 million at the end of the 
1957-58 crop year, a level far too low for the public welfare. 

Additional evidence that Soft wheat is grown to be used comes from the fact 
that through the years relatively little of the annual Soft wheat crop has gone 
into the price-support program. The total 1958 crop in the Soft wheat area, 
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including some wheat of other classes, amounted to 291 million bushels. Only 9 
percent of this had been put under support by January 31, 1959. In contrast, 
about 52 percent of the wheat grown in the Hard wheat area, about 39 percent of 
that grown in the Spring wheat area and about 37 percent of that grown in the 
western White wheat area had been placed under price support by that same date. 
Once again this demonstrates that the Soft wheat farmer grows his wheat for a 
cash crop, and the carryover figures through the years prove that the Soft wheat 
milling industry and the export trade provide an adequate market for the volume 
which has been produced. 

If we accept historical usage and disappearance of Soft Red Winter wheat as 
reasonable for the present and for the future, it seems fair to assume that we 
must expect to provide a pool of acreage for the production of Soft Red wheats 
that will assure an annual production of a minimum of 180 to 190 million bushels, 
if we are to provide for proven minimum requirements each year. In addition, 
in the next year or two it is obvious that we must produce in excess of current 
requirements some reasonable amount to rebuild our carryover to a safer level ag 
a backlog against crop failure or poor yield. To produce 180 to 190 million 
bushels of Soft wheat, in our opinion, will require continued production of this 
type wheat on the many small farms which have in recent years contributed 
over 60 percent of the annual Soft wheat production in the eastern Soft wheat 
area. If in 1957-58 provision had not been made by allotment for the equivalent 
of the acres planted in units of 15 acres or less in this Soft wheat area, we could 
have had an actual shortage of Soft wheat, as compared to proven need, of 
around 66 million bushels instead of a nominal carryover of 6 million bushels. 

We, therefore, in the interest of consumers and commercial bakers, who have 
historically used Soft wheat flours for their end products in the production of 
cakes, cookies, crackers, and pastries, also for the milling industry which is 
dependent upon an adequate supply of Soft wheat from this area, urgently peti- 
tion that small farmers continue to be given the privilege of planting and har- 
vesting wheat on small unit farms, which at present are identified as units of 15 
acres or less, exempt from acreage controls, where, in the judgment of the individ- 
uul farmer, it is economically sound and where, as in the case of Soft Red Winter 
wheat, it is obvious that production from these small units is necessary if enough 
total wheat of that type is to be produced to cover the historical needs of con- 
sumers and users of that type of wheat. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 identified 15 acres as the level below 
which wheat could be planted on individual farm units exempt from the re- 
strictions of acreage allotment. We do not pretend to know whether the level of 
15 acres is too high or too low, but for the reasons set forth herein, and basis the 
USDA statistics quoted, it appears obvious that Soft wheat must be produced 
on more acres than have been allotted to wheat production in this area if the 
production of this type wheat is to be maintained at a level which will satisfacto- 
rily cover proven, historical needs requiring flours of the type milled from Soft 
wheats. 

The record shows that in recent years over 60 percent of the Soft Winter 
wheat crop has been produced on farm units of less than 15 acres. We feel any 
change which will preclude continuation of wheat farming on these small farms 
will force changes in the habits on the part of many consumers throughout this 
Soft wheat area and bring damage to farmers who have been dependent upon the 
planting and harvesting of wheat for acash crop. Such a change would also cause 
substantial damage to millers and processors who have historically provided out- 
lets to absorb completely the average annual production of Soft wheats without 
cumulative buildup of carryover as a surplus. 

We feel it is most important that the privilege to plant wheat on these small 
farms throughout this area be continued, or that provision be made to include an 
adequate allotment for the same farmers, if we are to continue to raise a volume 
of Soft wheat adequate to supply the demand which historical records indicate is 
needed to cover annual domestic and export needs for Soft wheats and for 
products produced therefrom. 
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TABLE I.—Number of farms reporting wheat, 1957 


Number of 
farms 


191 


Percent of 
United States 





Soft wheat area 1, 078, 543 
Hard wheat area js 395, 460 
Spring wheat area 177, 157 
Western White area 66, 955 


Ce DRI is vakiiddiccccnminsc dhs te hae estes steer eta Tana | 1, 718, 215 


63 
23 
10 

4 


100 


TABLE II.—All farms with allotments of 15 acres or less (commercial States 


only), 1957 





Estimated | Total wheat 
Soft wheat area Number | production production 
farms (thousands (thousands 
of bushels) of bushels) | 


New York ibd 17, 373 
New Jersey. -- - ss 2, 284 


Pennsylvania_.-_-..--- ncn aes 52, 229 
Ohio jieee 89, 035 
Indiana- < 68, 326 
SS, sdataaeses bc deacatcare cae 80, 983 
SN fhe ao ied 67, 897 | 
EE $50 \iki6s nonin ch Dahan Aika dltien keane Adaaboie 5, 438 
Missouri s 91, 996 
Delaware ‘ ‘ | 711 
Maryland........... 6, 737 
Th ER Nike eiacnchabcans aes 27, 278 
Vf Ly dd ae | 2, 974 
POE NE Coils itrocindesdchieiakmisonderencodach | aan 
South Carolina-.._- a sated talon silt aenseiaiaktes death deacaaa 
Georgia 11, 961 
ED coicncencedabanes gids oaaiiunin 12, 743 
Tennessee --- _- “i i Veddadindnaedéudidic thane 18, 033 | 
pi 8S ae ee eee 13, 884 | 











4 ad 642, 528 | 

Hard wheat area__......_-- Saar _..-| 104,766 

Spring wheat area__..__- * } 26,893 | 5, 323 
Western White area..._______- aTSeS 25, 579 9, 438 





Total, United States___.......---....----- 799, 766 | 180, 927 | 


TABLE III.—Wheat placed under support 


{In thousands of bushels] 


1957 crop 1958 crop 
Production | support | under 


1958 | 1959 


Under | Percent Under 


Feb. 15, | support | Jan. 31, 


Percent 
produced on 
farms with 
allotments 
of 15 acres 
or less 


| 8 


| 
| 


_ 
ad 
bo 


> 


oor cr 
PO whe 


RES 


we I Oo PO 
~~ end | COOCWNWHE AON AOKONWWWwrI 


“101 @ 


7) 


Sroms 


Percent 


Soft wheat area............--.| 233, 265 | 14, 199 5. 290, 794 | 25, 590 


Hard wheat area 311, 080 | 102, 311 32. § 686, 558 


358, 665 


| 
Spring wheat area 257, 030 98, 308 38. : 327, 877 | 127, 5C1 


Western White area 149, 288 40, 071 | 26.8 | 155, 103 


56, 827 | 


Total, United States... 950,663 | 254,889 | 26.8] 1,460,332] 568, 583 | 





Production | support | under 
| Support 
| 


38.9 
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New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Nebraska 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 


Minnesota 
North Dakota 


Idaho 
Washington 
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Missouri 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


HARD WHEAT AREA 
Texas 


Wyoming 
Colorado 


SPRING WHEAT AREA 


South Dakota 


WESTERN WHITE AREA 


Oregon 
California 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 


Utah 
New Mexico 
Iowa 


Montana 


Arizona 
Nevada 


Tas_e 1V.—Estimated supply and distribution of wheat by classes, year beginning 


July 1 


{In millions of bushels] 


Stocks | Produc- 
July1 | tion 





All wheat: 
Average: 


Estimate, 1958 
Soft Red Winter: 
Average: 


SP dcdnpencodes 


Estimate, 1958_.....- 


Hard Red Winter: 
Average: 


Estimate, 1958 
Hard Red Spring: 
Average: 


Estimate, 1958 
White: 
Average: 


Durum: 
Average: 





610 | 1,075 
909 951 
881 1, 462 


29 185 
159 
197 





503 
425 
835 
193 
232 


164 
160 





30 
40 





Domes- | Carry- 


Imports | Supply | Exports | tic disap- over 
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TaBLE V.—Soft wheat area, noncomplying farms with allotments of 15 acres or 
less, 1957 


Co : ( 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Missouri 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia. __. 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Cs cay beancacunes ake 


Mississippi ! 


Louisiana ! 


1 Noncommercial area. 


x 


Allotment | 
acres 


Average 
yield 


| (per acre) 


Computed 


Allotment 
produced 
(thousands 


of bushels) 


1, 663 | 


71 

4, 092 
8, 453 
6, 311 
5, 231 
, 073 
212 


, 285 | 


35 
410 


, 095 | 


106 
, 850 


"9 
fae 


382 





Planted 
acres 


112, 787 
15, 505 
265, 435 
664. 870 
611, 384 
813, 783 
517, 354 
29, 557 
998, 294 
4, 081 
37, 435 
139, 805 
8, 458 
261, 059 
162, 400 
83, 577 
91, 880 
119, 059 


Computed 
actual 
produced 
| (thousands 
| of bushels) 


3, 722 
457 

6, 091 
14, 627 
15, 590 
17, 089 
15, 003 
754 

, 961 
90 








Excess of 
actual 
produced 
(thousands 


of bushels) 


2, 059 
386 


2, 809 
6, 174 
9, 279 
11, 


~ 


‘,? 


16, é 














5, 090, 708 | 





